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THE RIGIiT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED. 
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PATENT 


C0 RSET ARE THE 


BEST. 
SUITED TO ALL FIGURES. WORN 
IN ALL CLIMATES, 

The LARGEST. MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Ask for 1ZOD’S make; take no other. 
To be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 
Trade Mark, “ 
: * Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 
IZOD & SON, 30, Milk Street, London. 
Landport, Hants. 










ANCHOR,” on every Corset and Box. * 





Patentees and Manufacturers. Manufactory: 


Johnston's 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**Is decidedly superior.”— 7he Lancet, 


Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers, 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE, 











EPPSS 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTIN G. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 








NESTLE'S)| 


Easy of Mi | L K THE ONLY 


Preparation. Perfect Genet 
REQUIRES ONLY Mother’s Milk. 
THE ADDITION OF WATER 
* 
Pe Pa. © 4 
ee i= FOR INFANTS. 
‘ Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 


in England and all parts of 
the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 









Registered 
PREPARED AT VEVEY, 


SWITZERLAND 











FOR CAKES, PASTRY, (A 
PUDDINGS AND ' BS 
WHOLESOME BREAD 








THE CENUINE ASK FOR 


MARKING INK MEDAL 


SEE YOu GET IT 
PLEASE OBSERVE THg 


PREPARED BY T Ee DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
BOND arPPEaAR on THE LABELS 


CAUTION! USE ONL 


(RISTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD 


WM. POLSON'S 








& JOHN 
100 REWARD FOR! FORMATION AN CONVICTION OF 
Vv IRS SELLING 





THE ORIGINAL + ~ ee 
xo Fins Mant TO 

TURED IN Majes i. - 
3REAT BRITAIN QUEEN. 


The Best known Material for Paltiunh Cus- 
tards, Cakes, Blane Mange, etce., ete. 








NEVE 





ONFA 


2} lbs. free by Parcels Post for 4s. 3d. ; 


61, Bishopsgate St., E.C.; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.: fing s Cross, WN. 
Quadrant, New St., Birmingham ; 1, Church St., Livergoo 
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BARBER & CO.'S RICH SIRUPY 


‘“‘This Season’s Growth,” One Shilling and Sixpence per Ib. 
Compare it with that sold by others at 2s. or 2s.6d- A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH & QUALITY. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street; 


; 42, Great Tichfield St., W. ; 
; 93, Market St., Manchester ; 38, Corn St., Bristol; Fishergate, Preston; & 60, Church Rd., Hove. 
Two POUNDS SENT FREE as DAILY” WITHIN A RADIUS OF THREE MILES, 


SOLD IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE AT THE PRICE. 


CONGO. 





414 Ibs. for 7s. 6d.; 6 Ibs. for 10s. 





The Borough, London Bri¢ge ; 147, North St., Brighton» 
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_ DRESS FABRICS AT FIRST COST 


~ORKSHiR® 


The B. M. Co. will, on receipt 
of a letter or post-card, send 
POST FREE, Sample Patterns 
of their 
Specialities in Dress Fabrics for 
the Spring & Summer Season. 
& The _ selection includes the 
ry ae *Marchioness” Velvet Pile 

* Zephyr, the ‘“‘ Mandalay All 
Wool Soft Foule Serge, the ‘“* Hyacinth” Plain Zephyr, the 
** Loftus” All Wool Soft Foule Serge, the “ Victor” All Wool 
Beige, the “‘ Imperial” Summer Jersey Costume Cloth, the “ Wal- 
demar ” Boucle Striped Crepe Cobweb Cloth, the “‘ Pagoda” 
Printed Cordaline Cashmere, the “‘CENTURY” CASHMERES, 
SERGES, etc., and all their celebrated Standard Makes of Mixtures 
and All-Wool Fabrics, from 3}d. to 4s. per yard, which are 

Unequalled for Price and Quality. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN & OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
Any Length Cut at Mill Prices. 

The leading Dress Journals and Press generally speak highly of 
the advantages of dealing direct with the BRapForD MANnuFac- 
TURING Company. Carriage Paid on all Orders over £1 in value. 

HIGHEST AWARDS WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
Please write at once, you will be astonished at the splendid assort- 
ments of Patterns and remarkable value. Mention ‘Leisure Hour.” 

PUBLIC CAUTION.—As an additional security to the public, 
every article and length of material sent from the B. M. Co. will bear 
their well-known Registered Trade Mark, a ‘‘Girt aT THE Loom,” 
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Irish Linen Pillow Slips, 
made up ready for use, 
from 8s. 9d. per dozen to 
finest quality. Pillow 
Slips, Frilled with Fine 
LinenCambric, from 24s. 
per doz. Linen Sheets, 
twilled or plain, made 
up ready for use, all 












izes an qualities, 
Damask Table-Cloth 

Napkins, Diapers, &c. 
Sheetings, Towellings, 
Glass Cloths, Shirtings, 
Piliow Linens, Surplice 
Linens, Cambrics, &c. 


lildren’s White Bordered, fr 


dered, from 1s. 11%d. per doz. G 
Children’s Coloured Bordered, from 1s. 9d. | 
3s. od. perdoz. Ladies’ Coloured Hemstitched 
Stitched, from ss. 11d. per doz Gents’ Colour 


RIDGES 





OSAY: 
R(SH 


Hemmed Ready for Use. 


4%d. per d 
nts’ White B rder 


JAMES LINDSAY & Co. 
, |-ZINEN MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE 












Samples 
and Price 
Lists Post 
Free. 





Direct from the Factory. 
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(Limited), APPOINTMENT. 
VEEN. BELFAST. 


E*OOD. 


THE MOST DELICIOU 


AL 


NOURISHMENT IN THE 


WORLD. MILLION 


RIDGE’S FOOD. 

REFUSE ALL 
) IMITATIONS. 
} 





Sold by all 
Chemists 
and 
Grocers 
: everywhere. 


(NENS 


fae CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


8 
8 


OF CHILDREN HAVE 
| & BEEN BROUGHT UP 
EXCLUSIVELY UPON 


LENO’ 





“MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE BEST,” 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to 


The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


men, 


Sold all over the world. 
6d. and Is. per box of all Stationers. 





TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


PRY 7s 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA... 





Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘ It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Sc. 








PANGREATIC EMULSION. 
THE ESSENTIAL NUTRIMENT in 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 


Strength and Weight quickly restored and the Appetite improved by 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last twenty years prescribed and extensively used by 


Profession in all parts of the 


world. Prepared only by 


SAVORY & MOORE, 


NEW BOND ST., LONDON. In bottles, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 8s. each, obtainable of Chemists everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
1884, 


the Medical 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST, 


FOR INTENDING VISITORS TO NORWAY 


Recently Published. Imperial 8vo. 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 
= 


NorweGian PICTURES, 


DRAWN AN PENCIL. 
WITH A GLANCE “AT “SWEDEN. “AND THE GOTHA CANAL. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A 
With a Map and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E. WHY MPER, R. TAYLOR, 
PEARSON, and others. 

This work forms a handsome table book, teeming with illustrations, and affording much 
ail information concerning that northern land which is fast becoming a rival to Switzerland, 
as a ‘playground for Europe.’ The writer’s description of the people and of his journeyings 
among them, althougt written in a serious tone, pee Ss¢5 an interest for even those who 











cannot hope to visit the scenes portrayed, but all will desire the opportunity which the writer 
has held out to their imagination in this book.” — Times. 

“This book may be expected to add to that growing multitude, the tourists of Norway 
and Sweden.” —Scotsman. 

““Whether as a memento of pleasant travels or as an incentive to future journeyings in 


Scandinavia, these pictures with pen and pencil are likely to be as wel! appreciated as their 
forerunners.”—Jlorning Post. 

‘ The observant author is excellent at description, and gives details which are remarkably 
well selected. It is with the greatest pleasure and confidence ¢ we recommend this 
charming book.” —Ueen. ; 

**A map and an index complete one of the most charming book» oa Norway that has 
appeared for a long time.” —Academy. 





New Edition, Just Published. 


ENGLISH + PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. Profusety Illustrated 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 
** Many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a ‘ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the will of fancy, through 
suany glades, by babbling streams, or over the breezy moorlands,”—TZhe Tinies. 


By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 
numerous fine Engravings by E. WHyMPER, from Sketches by the 
MARQUIS OF LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others. 8s. extra cloth 
boards, gilt ; or 25s. bound in morocco, elegant. 


** Most interesting—an extremely plea sant oe —Saturday Review. 

** It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room 
table. It will undoubtedly answer this ouepene, and givea pleasing occupation to any 
who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the rea ader who takes it more serious:y, it 
will convey also a large amount of solid information.”— 7/e Guardian. 


Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM URwick, M.A. Profusely illustrated with fine 
Engravings. 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt ; or, 25s. in morocco. 

“The Soc iety, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures’ (which now has included no 
inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the public a better executed or more 
interesting volume than this.” —Sfectator. 

New Edition. Profusely Illustrated with Superior Engravings. 

‘Sea Pictures. By Dr. Macautay. Containing the Sea 
in Poetry, Physical Geography of the Sea, the Sea in History, ani 
the Harvest of the Sea. 8s. in handsome cloth ; or 25s. in morocco 

Mr. RuskIN says :—“ This beautiful book is aS far the best I have ever seen on ‘ ’ 
its subject, and will be a most precious me git -book for m¢ WINDMILL NEAR ARUNDEL. From “ English Pictures.” 
Sal “ : ’ : t , 
al ial) Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated by Pen and 

FF te Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.p. With numerous 

Engravings. 8. handsome cloth, gilt ; or 25s. morocco. 
“Dr. Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thor oughly interesting 







style, and his 









3 A facts help us to eadorst und Judea and its cities more completely t any an » alee 
ili i } declamation.”—Darly News. 
i) i hh ; . | 
ie a Ng The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai. Illustrated by 


Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With 
numerous fine Engravings. 8s. handsome’ cloth ; 25s. morocco. 
‘As an introduction to a land which for the earnest Christian ranks second only in 
interest to Palestine itself, Dr. Manning’s handsome volume cemoprises within small compass 
as much information as any work we have seen." —Craphi: 


Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. The Engravings by Epwarp 





WHYMPER - others. 8s. handsome cloth ; . morocco, 
“Carefully compiled, beautifully illustrated, and introduces t! re reader to scenes of which 
comparatively little is Base It is certainly a volume of uncommon beauty and interest,” — 


Ecclesiastical Gasett 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. handsomely bound in cloth gilt 
The Lands of Scripture. [Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
Containing ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,” and ‘*‘ The Land of the Pharaohs,” by 
the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. : and “ Pictures fron: Bible Lands,” by 
CARPENTER MAKING PLOUGH. F¥om ‘‘ Those Holy Fields.” the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
Visitors to London during the May Meetings are requested to call at the Reticious Tract Socigety’s Retait Depots, 
LONDON : 65, ST. PAUL’S CI{URCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE BREAKING OF LAWS, 


Rebelling against Great Truths, Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. 
Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in Life. 
: PREVENTABLE DEATH. —Why should fever, the vile slayer of millions of the human race, not be 


as much and more hunted up and its career stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? 
The murderer, as he is called, is quickly made example of by the jaw. Fevers are, at most, universally acknowledged 
2 to be preventabie diseases ; how is it that they are allowed to levei their thousands every year, and millions to suffer 
almost without protest? The most ordinary observer must be struck with th e huge blunc ier. Who's to blame? For 

= the means of preventing premature death from disease read a large illustrat ed sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. The information is invaluable. If this invaluabl e inf ormation were ul iversally « wrried out, many forms 
== of disease now producing such havoc would cease to exist, as Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has 


become known. The FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own proaucts) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself 
one of the most valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and biood poisons, liver complaints, &c., 
= ever discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalied ; and it is, moreover, a pleas: ant, 
: refreshing, and invigorating beverage. After a patient and carefu! observation of it effec ts when used, I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that, if its great value of keeping the body healt hy were univers known, aot 2 household in the land 
= would be without it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau but weuld contain it. 


: A GENERAL OFFICER writing from Ascot on January 2nd, 1886, says :—* Blessings on your 














FRUIT SALT! [I trust it is not profane to say so, but in common par lance I swear by i There stands the 
cherished bottie on the chimney-piece of my sanctum, my little idol, at home my household god, abroad my vade mecum. 
Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac. No, it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, Lam 

> in common I dare say with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a tiresome liver. No 


sooner, however, do [ use your cheery remedy than exit pain, ‘ Richard is himself again." So highly do I value your 
composition that when taking it I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass! give, therefore, the following 
advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits. 


When ENO’'S SALT betimes you take, | But drain the dregs. and lick ne cup 
No waste of this Elixir make, Of this, the perfe: Picken 


66 EGYPT—CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August ] USED MY FRUIT SALT [reely in my last severe attack of 
last, I have on three separate occasions beer. attacked by tever, from whichon | fever, and I have every reasva to say it saved my life —) C. Eno, Hatcham Fruit 
the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, how- Salt Works. 
om. oe eat ser in 2. remarkably short cpene Ney by the we of your 
Ss to which I owe m resent health, at the very least, not T “ - . . fi. 
my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my peseention and preservation impels me to add THE SECRET OF SU cc ESS.— ‘A new invention is brought 
my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel before the Public, and c iands si.ccess. A score of abominable Imitations are 











that T am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, immediately introduced by th lous, who, in copying the original closely enough 
“ Mr. J. C. Eno.” “A CORPORAL, rgth Hussars, 26th May, 1833. to deceive the public, and yet ¢ *xactly aS to infringe upon legal nghts, exercise an 
ingenuity that, hy ployed ta aa original chuusel, could pot tal Co secure reputation aad 

profit."—ADA 


{ 
| 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a 
half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost ; . . — 
everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended CAUTION. —Le ga. Rig! t are protected in every civilised 
by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found 
tr — me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and 
know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.— Examine each :Bottle, and sce that the Capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.” Without it you Save been unporved oa by 4 worthless mutation, Sold by all 


ay most truly, 
4 * ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Pos: Office, Barrasford.”’ Chemists. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


country. 








C. A. RICKARDS, Gold Medals—Dublin, 1382, Boston, 1883; London (Int. Exhid), 1894 








MANUFACTURER OF FURE DYE SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 

SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, | ee cngiaa seas, as prepuret ty te eventor Se janes meres it pee 
i '; The original article, as prepared by the inventor, Sir James Murray, M.D. For over 6) 

- ‘ or . ~- years in use as an excellent reme: ly m cases of Acidity, Indigestion, Heartburn, Gravel 
Also ‘* Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards and Gout. When mixed with his ACIDULATED SYRUP, it forms a Pleasant ‘Bagrvescing 
and Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, Agesent, especially suitabic for Ladies and Children. Sold by all respectable Chemists. 

> ~ . in rge-sized Bottles (the 13. size containing nearly dowdie the quantity usually sold at 

BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. that price), at 1s., 2s. 6d.. and 3s. 6d. each. Also in Wincheste or ( Quarts for Dinpenene 

Original Maker of the ope, | 5 tn Buttonhole - Twist and Hospital use. CAUTION.—Observe the Signature of the Inventor on every Label. 

on reels, and the new 2ooy ELL” Reel of BLACK SIR JAMES. MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR is a valuable remed 
MACHINE SILk, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all of Sleeplessness and Weak Ne erves, aud in general asa mild Se dat ~ og ~ PAnti spasmodic 4 
same price per yross. Bottles, rs. and 2s. each. Sir JAMES MURRAY & SON, Chemical Works, Temple 
London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C. Street, Dublin ; BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdoa Street, London 








TURAN BUOKS BY DR: STANFORD. 


SERIES SR, tention and eloquence of style, whi let they reveal the range and depth of the 


writer's acquaintance with Biblical literature."—Tue ScoTsMAN. 


~_ Symbols of Christ. By the late Dr. C. Sran- 





























from all the ob bj real pri of nen ch ey pr woand teers. ‘Laors New Editi ‘rown 3v $d. cloth t 
am } ‘le firms = a tf —¥-) 7 eam ew ition. Crown 3vo 35 . Cloth boards 
merous prices. Osices 79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Voices from Calvary. A Series of Homilies. 
whee and 121, Pall’ Mali, 8.We Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, cloth boards. 
of mere From Calvary to Olivet. A Series of Homilies. 
Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. cloth boards. 
ed by WORSTED CLOTHS ot penne 
With i The Evening of Our ‘Lord’ s Ministry. 

FOR JACKETS, DOLMANS, SUITINGS, CASSOCKS, &c. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards 

a> | 54 INCHES WIDE, FROM 2/6 TO 10/6 PER YARO. The Alternatives of Faith and Unbelief. 

PATTERNS FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. ; «Ee tntied ghasam a the ‘alternative faith f bel 
Pencil. Satisfaction in Wear Guaranteed. sitates ; and then argues that this alternative faith By dhe ay aon 
DWARD CARRIAGE PAID ON 20/- PARCELS AND UPWARDS. consequences. The book is clearly, vigorously, and pointedly written.” — 
nal * | , a 
Pr Cc. V. DAY & CO... BRADFORD. 
rest, — | 5 ’ 
|| JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. BOOKS BY DEAN HOWSON. 

i Entirely New Construction throughout, including | Scenes in the Life of St. Paul, and their 
— the Patent T ing Apparatus, possessing the power Religious Lessons. [llustrated. Imperial 8vo. 6s. gilt edges. 
oe to outlast any other piano. Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. 

, mesa irst and Secon ries. Crown Bvo. 35 
3 JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Hore Petringz. Studies in the I Life of St. Peter 
. PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, Crown 8vo. 33. cloth 
EPOTS, 18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONOON, w. j - 
ILLY. | LISTS FREE. Lonpon : 56, PATERNOSTER Row; and of all Booksellers 

















| MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 100-DAY CLOCKS. 
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A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XVII,—GOING INTO THE WORLD. 





























THE ARRIVAL AT PENTON. 


T was very near Christmas when Walter and 
Ally went to Penton on the visit which had 


caused so much excitement. It had been 
arranged that on Christmas Eve they should return, 
for to spend that day away from their family was 
impossible, a thing not to be done had the invita- 
tion come from royalty itself. They went with all 
their new things so nicely packed, and their hearts 
beating, and many warnings and recommenda- 
tions from the most careful of mothers. 

“‘ Wat, be tareful that you never, never let them 
see, if it was only by a look, that you do not agree 
with what your father is doing. You must not let 
him down among his relations. You must let 
them see that what he does— Oh, Wat, you must 
be very particular to show a proper pride. Don’t 
look as if you had any grudge; don’t let them 
suppose—” 

“I hope I am not quite a fool,” said the indig- 
nant youth. 


“A fool! I never thought you were a fool ; but 
you are young, my dear boy, and you feel strongly. 
And, Ally! mind you don’t show that you are 
unaccustomed to the sort of service and waiting 
upon that is naturalthere. If your cousin offers to 
send her maid to help you, don’t you come out 
with, ‘Oh, no; I do everything for myself at 
home.’ I don’t want you to say anything that is 
not true. But, as a matter of fact, you don’t do 
everything for yourself at home. What does it 
matter to Mrs. Russell Penton whether you have a 
maid or whether it is Anne and I that help you: 
You always are helped, you know. Say, ‘Oh, ! 
think I can manage quite well,’ or something of 
that sort.” 

‘But, mother, Cousin Alicia must know how 
we live, and that I have no maid at home.” 

“Oh, they never think, these great ladies ; they 
take it for granted that everybody has everything 
just as they have. Most probably she would think 
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it was my fault if she heard that you had no maid. 
And, Ally! don’t be so shy as you usually are ; 
don’t keep behind backs ; remember that the only 
thing you can do for people who wisa you to stay 
with them is to be as friendly as possible, and to 
talk, and help to amuse them.” 

‘‘ I—to amuse Cousin Alicia, mother!” 

‘* Well, dear, as much as you can. Amuse per- 
haps is not the word: but you must not sit as if you 
were cut out of wood or stone. And, Wat! if there 
is shooting or anything going on, just do what the 
other gentlemen do. I have always heard that 
Mr. Russell Penton was very nice; you will be 
quite right if you keep your eye upon him.” 

‘‘One would think we were going to court, 
where there are all kinds of etiquettes, to hear you 
speak, mother.” 

** Well, my dears, there are all sorts of etiquettes 
everywhere ; and in one way it is easier at court, 
for if you don’t understand there is nothing won- 
derful in that, and everyone is willing to tell you: 
whereas in a grand house you are supposed to 
know everything by nature. I don’t doubt at all 
that things will go on quite comfortably and all 
right. But, Ally, dear—” 

** Mother, don’t bother her any more,” cried 
Anne. ‘She will be so frightened she will never 
venture to open her lips at all, for fear she should 
say something wrong. I wish it was only me.” 


“Oh, so do I,” cried Ally, from the bottom of 
her heart. 
‘*And I,” said Wat; “any one may have my 


share.” 

“That is just how things are—always contrairy, 
as Martha says. I should have rather enjoyed it. 
I should have liked to see everything. Cousin 
Alicia might have put on her icy face as much as 
she liked, she would not have frozen me. But we 
can’t change places now at the last moment, and 
the fly will have to be paid for if it waits. Come, 
Ally, come! for sooner or later you know you 
must go.” 

Anne and her mother stood and watched the 
reluctant pair as they drove away with a mingled 
sense of envy and relief. The fly from the village 
was not atriumphal chariot; the old grey horse 
had a dilapidated aspect; the day was damp and 
rainy. 

‘**We may be afloat before you come back,” said 
Anne, waving her hand. 

And then they left the door and the house out 
of sight, and departed into the unknown. Into 
the unknown! If it had been to Russia it could 
not have been farther away, nor could the habits 
and customs of a foreign country have been more 
alarming to the young adventurers. ‘They were so 
much overawed that they said little to each other. 
Ally drew back into the corner of the carriage, 
Walter looked out of the opposite window. They 
were in a moment separated by half a world, 
though the same rug was tucked round both their 
knees. The boy looked out with an eagerness 
which he could scarcely conceal for something 
tangible, something of which his mind was full. 
The girl drew back into a vague delightful world 
of dreams in which there was nothing definite. 
Who was it that had said to her something about 








driving up unthinking to a door within which you 
might meet your fate. Who was it? she asked her- 
self, and yet she remembered very well who it was: 
and as she drove along there rose before her 2 
whole panorama of shifting, changing pictures. 
She was standing again by the muddy, turbid river, 
and hearing, as in a dream, the first words of woo- 
ing, the suggested devotion, the under-current of 
an inference which made her the chief interest, the 
centre of the world: which is such a thing as may 
well startle any girl into attention. And then the 
scenery changed, and the new world opened, and 
other, vaguer figures, yet more wonderful, appeared 
about her, some of them with that same look in their 
eyes. How did Ally know what might be waiting 
for her in that home of romance, that wonderful 
house of Penton, with which all the visions of 
her life had been connected ? Sometimes when 
one is not thinking one drives up to a door and 
finds inside one’s fate. What does that mean— 
one’s fate? Young Rochford had given her to 
understand that he had found his when he arrived 
at Penton Hook, and the words had vaguely seized 
upon Ally’s imagination, filling her with a curious 
thrill of sensation. His fate! She did not think 
of this with compunction or regret, as one who 
more thoroughly recognised what was meant might 
have done. It moved her rather to an excited, 
half-awed sense of power in herself which she did 
not understand before, than to any sympathy for 
him. She thought in the keen consciousness of 
awakening, of herself, and not of him. It was 
wrong ; it was a guilty sort of selfishness: but she 
could not help it. His words which had first 
opened her eyes—his looks, which perhaps a little 
earlier had lighted a spark of perception, had 
been like the sounding of the révei//é—like the 
rising of a morning star. She was not to blame 
for it; she had done nothing which could connect 
her with his fate, as he called it. It was a sum- 
mons to her to behold and recognise her own 
position, the wonderful mysterious position, which 
a woman—a girl—seemed to be born to, which 
she had been thrust into without any doing of 
hers. 

When the fancy is first touched, the thoughts 
that follow are sweet—sweeter perhaps than any- 
thing that can succeed—in their perfectly inde- 
finite exhilaration and vague sense of a personal 
beatitude that scarcely anything else can bring. 
This does not always mean love, which is a 
different effect. Ally knew nothing about love; 
she only felt in all her being the new and wonder- 
ful power of awakening emotion in others, of 
which nobody had ever told her, and which she 
had never dreamt of as appertaining to herself. 
She had read of it as being possessed by others— 
by the beautiful maidens of romance, by ladies 
moving in those dazzling spheres of society which 
were altogether beyond the reach and even the 
desires of a little country girl. But Ally knew 
very well that she was not a great beauty, nor so 
clever and gifted as those heroines were who in 
novels and romances brought all the world to their 
feet. She entertained no delusions on this sub- 
ject. She was not beautiful at all, nor clever at 
all. She was only Ally: and yet she had it in her 
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power to bring that look into another’s eyes. It 
was more strange, more thrilling, sweet, confusing 
than words could say. 

As for Walter, his imaginations were far more 
definite. They were very definite indeed, distant 
as every anticipation was. He looked out to see 
one figure, one face, which he could not look out 
upon calmly, with a spectator by his side, which 
he longed yet feared to behold in the daylight, in 
the midst of a world awake and observant, with 
Ally looking on. He expected nothing but to be 
questioned on the subject—to be asked what he 
was looking for, why he leant out of the window, 
what there was to see. When it dawned upon 
him that Ally meant to ask no questions, that she 
had the air of taking no notice, he became sus- 
picious and uneasy, thinking that she must mean 
something by her silence, that there was more in 
it than met the eye. By nature she would have 
asked him a hundred questions. She would have 
looked, too, wondering what he could possibly 
expect to see on the road or in the village that 
could be interesting. Walter said to himself that 
some report must have reached home of those 
expeditions of his to Crockford’s cottage, and that 
Ally must have been told to watch, not to excite 
his suspicions by questioning, to be on the alert 
for whatever might happen. He turned his back 


to her and blocked up the window with his head 
and shoulders as they drove past Crockford’s. 
And there, indeed, was the face he longed to see 
looking out from the cottage window, staring at 


him maliciously, with a smile which was not a 
smile of recognition, defying him, as it seemed, 
to own the acquaintance. A great panic was in 
Walter’s heart. To betray this secret, to make it 
visible to the eyes of the world—v.c., to the old 
Rector, who, as ill luck would have it, was stroll- 
ing past at the moment, taking his afternoon 
walk, and of Ally watching him from her corner— 
was terrible to the young man. And to expose 
himself to be questioned—to be asked who she 
was (which he did not know), and where he had 
met her, and a hundred other details ; perhaps to 
be solemnly warned that he must see her no more ! 
All these reflections flashed through Walter's 
spirit. She was evidently in the mind to take no 
notice of him, to own no acquaintance; and 
there were so many temptations on his side to do 
the same, to make his eyes do all his salutations, 
to avoid giving any satisfaction to the spies about. 
But his instincts as a gentleman were too much 
for Walter. He leant a little farther out of the 
window and took off his hat. How could he pass 
the place where she was, and look at her and make 
no sign? It was impossible! Walter took off his 
hat with a hergism scarcely to be surpassed on 
the perilous breach. It might be ruin; it might 
mean discovery, betrayal; he might be sent away, 
banished from his gates of paradise; but, whatever 
happened, he could not be disrespectful to her. 
She did not return the salutation, but she opened 
the window and looked out after the carriage, 
putting out into the damp air what Walter within 
himself called her beautiful head. It was not 
Strictly speaking a beautiful head, but it had 
various elements of beauty—dark eyes full of 








light; a crop of soft brown silky hair, clustering 
in curly short luxuriance ; a complexion pale and 
clear, but lightly touched with colour ; and a mouth 
which was really a wonder of a mouth beside the 
ordinary developments of that universally defec- 
tive feature. She looked after him with mockery 
in her eyes, which only attracted the foolish boy 
the more, and made him half frantic to spring 
from his place in the sight of the village and put 
himself at her feet. It would have cost her 
nothing to give him a smile, a wave of her hand; 
and there was no telling what it might cost him to 
have taken off his hat to her; but she was im- 
moveable. He gazed, as long as he could see 
anything, out of the carriage window. At least, if 
he had sacrificed himself he should get the good 
of it, and look, and look, as long as eyes could 
see. 

“How d’ye do?—how d’ye do?” cried the 
Rector, waving his hand towards the carriage. 
Perhaps he thought that the salutation was for 
him, the old bat. Walter drew in his head 
again, and looked with keen suspicion at his 
sister in her corner, who raised her eyes, which 
seemed heavy (could she have been asleep ?), 
with a dreamy sort of smile, totally unlike the 
smile of a spy maturing her observations, and 
asked, 

“*Who was that ?” 

*“Who was what ?” 

“The voice,” said Ally, “in the street-—* How 
d’ye do?’” 

“It was the Rector—who else should it be? 
Do you mean to say you did not see him going 
along the road ?” 

“No, I did not see him,” said Ally, with that 
dreamy, imbecile sort of smile. She had seen 
nothing, noticed nothing! And the Rector had 
taken it for granted that the greeting had been for 
himself, and thought young Walter was very civil : 
and all had passed over with perfect safety, as if 
it had been the most natural thing in the world. 
Walter fell back into the other corner, and thus 
the brother and sister swung and jolted along, 
each in a beatitude and agitation of his (and her) 
own. Perhaps there was a subtle sort of sympa- 
thy in the silence. They did not say anything to 
each other until they had turned in at the gates, 
and were stumbling along the avenue at Penton 
under the pine-trees, all bare and moaning. This 
roused them instinctively, although their dreams 
were more absorbing than anything else in earth 
or heaven. 

“Here we are at last,” said Ally, rousing her- 
self, but speaking under her breath. 

“Not yet; don’t you know the avenue is neariy 
a mile long? And don’t be frightened—remember 
what mother said.” 

“Oh, not frightened,” she cried, but caught her 
breath a little. ‘*‘ Wat, I wish it was over, and we 
were going home.” 

“So do I, Ally; but we must go through with 
it now we are here.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. Will she be waiting at 
the door, do you think, or come to meet us ? or 
will they tell us she is out, and offer to show us 
our rooms, and send us tea ?” 


’ 
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“As they do in novels to the poor relations ? 
I hope they will have better taste,” said Walter, 
growing red, “than to try the poor relation 
dodge with us. Oh, no! Mrs. Russell Penton 
knows that she is still more or Jess in our power.” 

‘I wish the first was over,” said Ally; ‘it may 
not perhaps seem so dreadful after that.” 

And in this not ecstatic state of mind they drew 
up at the door, where the footman who came out 
looked with contempt at the shabby village fly. 
Mrs. Russell Penton had been walking, and was 
coming in at that moment, with a little chubby- 
faced girl by her side. Cousin Alicia and her 
companion took in every feature of the shabby 
fly, the old horse, the driver with his patched 
coat, as they came forward. It was almost more 
dreadful than what Walter called “the poor rela- 
tion dodge,” though Mrs. Russell Penton was so 
civil as to come to the door of the fly, which was 
difficult to open, to receive her visitors. Already, 
before even they entered the house, their poverty 
had thus been put to shame. Neither of them, 
indeed, made much account of the little round- 
faced stranger who stood looking on, with her 
mouth a little open, watching their disembarka- 
tion. Nothing could look more insignificant than 
this little girl did. She might have been a little 
waiting-maid, an attendant, not smart enough for 
a soubrette; even Mrs. Russell Penton took no 
notice, did not introduce her, but left her standing 
as if she were of no importance, while she herself 
conducted Ally upstairs. Walter himself, in the 
confusion of the arrival, had nearly followed with- 
out thinking. But fortunately (which was a great 
satisfaction to him afterwards) that habit of good- 
breeding which would not let him pass Crock- 
ford’s cottage without taking off his hat, inspired 
him to stand back, and let the little maid, as he 
thought her, pass in before him. She did this 
with a little blush and shy bow, and ran through 
the hall out of sight, as a little person in what 
was presumably her position would do; and 
Walter followed his sister upstairs. He felt that 
there was nothing to complain of in the matter of 
their reception, at least. They were not being 
treated as poor relations. Whatever might happen 
afterwards, there was a certain soothing in that. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—PREPARATION FOR THE GUESTS, 


HE arrival of the visitors had not been 
unattended with excitement at Penton itself. 
Little Mab Russell, the great heiress, had 

reached the house only a few days before, and as 
her uncle’s stately wife was an object of some 
alarm to her, the prospect of a companion of her 
own age was doubly’ agreeable. Mab was the 
daughter of a brother of Mr. Russell Penton’s, 
who had never been of much account in the family, 
who had gone abroad and made a great fortune, 
and died, leaving this one little girl rich enough 
to cause a flutter in whatever society she came into, 
as good as an estate, much better than most 
appointments for any young man in want of an 
establishment. Russell Penton had taken from 
the first a whimsical sort of interest in her, which 





did not show itself in the way in which interest 
is usually exhibited by elderly relations. To 
shield her from fortune-hunters, to find some 
equal match in which the advantage should not 
be altogether on the gentleman’s side, did not 
seem to be a thing which entered into his 
thoughts. He spoke of her with a faint laugh 
full of humour and a realisation of all the cir- 
cumstances such as few men would have made 
apparent. With the charitable and amused eyes 
of a man who had himself, being poor, married 
an heiress, he looked at all the flutterers who had 
already appeared in Mabel’s youthful train. He 
was tolerant of the young men. He laughed 
half abashed, half sympathetic, at their little 
wiles, asking himself had he made his intentions 
so transparent as that ? and putting forth his little 
measures of defence without any of the hard 
words that generally accompany such precautions. 
When other people warned the little girl against 
the dangers to which she was subject—and she 
had already received many warnings to this effect, 
even from Mrs. Russell Penton herself, who was 
one of the most anxious of her advisers—Mabel 
had been greatly comforted to find that her uncle 
Gerald only laughed. The little girl did not quite 
understand the combination; for when Gerald 
laughed, his wife grew more grave than ever and 
anxious to protect the heiress. ‘ Why does uncle 
Gerald laugh ?” she had asked one day. And Mrs. 
Russell Penton had grown very red, and said 
something about his inclination to see a joke in 
the gravest subjects, which Mabel, who was very 
fond of her uncle, thought severe. And their 
several accounts of the expected visitors perplexed 
her more and more. 

“I hope, my dear,” Mrs. Russell Penton said, 
“that you will find my godchild pleasant. I can 
give you very little information about her, I am 
ashamed to say. We have been so much out of 
England—and though they are relations, they are 
rather out of our sphere.” 

“Poor,” said her husband, ‘‘ but not the less 
agreeable for that.” 

“I would not go so far,” said Alicia, in her 
grave way. ‘“‘To be poor is of course nothing 
against them, but unfortunately poverty does 
affect the training, and manners, and ways of 
thinking. I should have preferred not to have 
them when you were here, but circumstances, 
which I could not resist—” 

“It is kind of you, Alicia, not to say over 
which you had no control: for the circumstances, 
I fear, were your unworthy uncle, Mab. I wanted 
them ; and my wife, who is very good always, ancl 
ready to please me, gave in, which is generally 
more than I deserve.” 

‘Why did you want them, Uncle Gerald?” Mab 
inquired. 

“There is a big question!” he answered, laugh- 
ing; ‘“‘am I to lay bare all my motives to this 
little thing, and let her see the depths of my 
thoughts ?” 

“And why did Aunt Gerald not want them?” 
pursued Mab. She had no genius or even much 
intelligence to speak of; but the fact of being an 
heiress has a very maturing influence, and little 
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Mab was aware of a thing or two which has not 
be formulated in any philosophy. She inspected 
the two people who were so much older and 
wiser than she with very shrewd and wide-open 
eyes. 

““My motives are clear enough,” said Mrs. 
Russell Penton, with a look at her husband 
which would have been angry if she had not had 
so much respect for him, and warning if she had 
not known how impracticable he was. “I felt it 
my duty to your family, my dear, that you should 
make no unsuitable acquaintances, nor run the 
risk perhaps of contracting likings, I mean friend- 
ships—I mean becoming perhaps attached to 
people who would not prove to be the kind of 
people you ought to know: in my—in our house.” 

This very complicated sentence, so unlike the 
lucidity of Mrs. Russell Penton’s usual conversa- 
tion, was entirely due to the fact that her hus- 
band’s eyes, with a laugh in them, were upon her 
all the time she was speaking. Mab’s astonished 
exclamation, ‘‘ But your relations, Aunt Gerald— 
I have always heard that your family—” 

“IT can scarcely say that these young people 
belong to my family. They are the children of 
a distant cousin. Their mother I scarcely know. 
They have not been brought up as—you have been, 
forinstance. They will not know any of the people 
you know. In short—but, of course, as they will 
only be here for three days, it cannot make much 
difference. What is it, Bowker? My father ?—” 

Mrs. Russell Penton got up very reluctantly to 
answer Sir Walter's summons. She gave her 
husband an almost imploring look. She wanted 
to do more than put the heiress on her guard 
against these young people. She wanted Mab, 
in fact, to be set against them. The idea of any 
untoward complication happening, of the Russell 
family having it in their power to reproach her 
with inveigling their heiress into a connection 
with one of her own name, was intolerable to 
Alicia, all the more from the circumstances of her 
own marriage, which moved her husband so 
entirely the other way. 

*“One would think,” said little Mab, with her 
shrewd look, ‘‘ that Aunt Gerald did not like her 
relations ; but you, uncle, I think you do.” 

“This is a problem which your little wits are 
scarcely able to solve unassisted,” he said, 
“though you make very good guesses, Mab. My 
wife is not fond of her relations—because they 
are her relations in the first place.” 

“Uncle Gerald!” 

““Such a statement is very crude and wants a 
great deal of clearing up. You never heard your 
aunt’s story, did you, Mab?” 

** Story ?” said Mab, faltering. ‘‘ I—I did not 
know that there was any story—except—” 

Russell Penton began to speak. ‘“‘ Oh, yes, it 
was this.” And then he was infected by Mab’s 
embarrassment. He stopped, laughed, but awk- 
wardly, even grew red, which, for a man of his 
years and experience, was inconceivable, and said, 
““No, no; not in that way. The story is not 
perhaps what you would call a story. It concerns 
= anything in the shape of lover, so far as I 
know---” 








“Oh, I beg your pardon, Uncle Gerald !” 

“There is no harm done. She was not born 
to inherit all her father could leave to her, like 
you. There were brothers at first: and the heir 
of entail who succeeds now, who takes what 
should have been theirs, is the father of these 
two young ones. Don’t you see? There is 
nothing for a good strong family repugnance like 
a cousin who is the heir of entail.” 

Mabel paused a little, employing her faculties 
upon this question, which was newto her. Finally 
she delivered her judgment. 

“* Perhaps—at least I think I can understand. 
But the children haven’t done anything, have 
they ? It is not their fault ?” 

“It is nobody's fault, as is the case with so 
many of the worst complications of life. And 
this is something a little worse still than the heir 
of entail. It is the heir whom you are buying 
out, whom you are persuading to part with his 
rights. Well, perhaps they are a bad kind of rights. 
I prefer not to give an opinion. To bind up a 
property for generations so that it shall descend 
only in a certain way may be wrong; neither you 
nor I are capable of clearing up such high 
questions, Mab. It is good for the family, but 
bad for the individual, as ‘ Nature, red in tooth 
and claw,’ is, according to the laureate. But Mab, 
my little Mab, this boy Walter is the one that 
is to be done out of it. Don’t you see? It is 
quite fair between Alicia and his father, but the 
boy has no voice, and he is done out of it. I 
think it is rather hard upon the boy.” 

“There was nothing said about a boy,” said 
little Mab, demurely. ‘I only heard of a girl.” 

“That was because you are not supposed to 
take any interest in boys,” said her uncle, with a 
laugh ; “‘ not such a boy either in your eyes— 
over twenty, poor fellow, and no doubt having 
thought of the time when he should be the heir. 
He will be Sir Walter Penton in his turn, if he 
lives, but otherwise he is out of it. I, who never 
was in it, who am only a spectator, so to speak, | 
feel very much for young Wat.” 

“Poor boy!” said Mab, under her breath. By 
effect of nature she took, as was to be expected, 
her uncle’s view. Perhaps he ought not to have 
thus sacrificed his wife and her cause. But he 
had a motive, this man devoid of all sense of 
propriety—a bad, dreadful, motive such as any 
correcter judgment would have condemned. He 
wanted to interest the heiress in a penniless, 
prospectless young man. Could anything be 
more wicked and dreadful? He wanted to sur- 
round young Walter Penton with a halo of 
romance in Mabel’s eyes, to call forth in his 
favour that charm of the unfortunate, that natural 
desire of the very young to compensate a sufferer, 
the very sentiments which he ought to have 
exorcised had they come by themselves into being. 
His eyes lighted up when this breath of pity came 
from Mab’s lips. A humorous sense of the 
balance in favour of the race of Penton which he 
thus meant to create, diminishing so far his own 
obligations, tickled his imagination. He would 
have liked to have some one to laugh with over this 
good joke. Perhaps even underneath the enjoyment 
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there was something which was not so enjoyable, 
a sense of the worthlessness of wealth, and that 
poverty was by no means such a drawback as 
neople thought. But that was altogether private, 
unopened in his own soul; and he had not even 
any one who could appreciate the joke which was 
on the surface, and the pleasure he felt in raising 
rebellions in little Mab’s mind, in prepossessing 
her in Wat’s favour, in thwarting Alicia. He 
would not have thwarted her in anything else; 
he had the greatest respect for his wife, and it 
wanted only different circumstances, a change of 
position, to have made him the husband of 
husbands. But to thwart her on this point was 
delightful to him. He had set his heart upon it. 
It would be turning the tables also on his own 
people, which was agreeable too. 

“Yes,” he said, more seriously. ‘‘ Poor boy! 
all the more that he will not know how little, in 
reality, he loses by the bargain that is being made 
over his head.” 

“What do you mean, Uncle Gerald ? I thought 
you said you were so sorry for him—that he was 
losing so much.” 

“* More in idea than in fact—much, everything 
in imagination, this house—which he calls, no 
doubt, the house of his fathers.” 

Mab looked round on the stately drawing-room 
which was full of a hundred beautiful things, a 
long room with a row of windows looking out 
over the wide landscape, divided and kept in 
proportion by pillars supporting a roof which, 
it had been the pride of a previous generation to 
tell, was painted by an Italian artist in the best 
taste of his century. ‘“‘ But isn’t it the house of 
his fathers?” she said. 

‘I suppose so, for as much as that is worth.” 

“Oh, Uncle Gerald! although we had always 
very nice houses, papa never thought there was 
anything equal to—” 

‘Yes, I know,” he said, hurriedly, and paused 
a moment to remember. He went on by-and-by, 
with a voice slightly broken, “‘We were all 
brought up there from our childhood. Even that, 
Mab, is more in appearance than in reality. A 
man may get very little satisfaction even out of 
the place where he was born.” 

Mab regarded him closely with her shrewd eyes. 
They were not beautiful eyes, they were rather 
small, but very blue, with a frosty keenness in them; 
and they saw a great deal. ‘* You don’t take a very 
bright view of things in general,” she said. 

Upon which he laughed and told her that he 
was an old grumbler, and not to be listened to. 
** Suppose I was to tell you that a ball every night 
(or half a dozen of them) would not make you 
perfectly happy, and that even your first season 
might bore you—” ~ 

**Uncle Gerald, I have always heard that you 
were very fond of society. Did your first season 
bore you ?” she asked. 

“Not at all, not half enough, and—I am not 
sure that it would now, which is a confession to 
make at my age. Hush! not a word about that. 
{ wish you to be kind to the young Pentons, re- 
meinber, that is all. The little girl will be shy and 
the poor boy may be morose, I shouldn’t wonder.” 








“But you have taken them under your pro- 
tection,” the girl said, looking at him fixedly. 
‘“‘ What could they have better that that ? as if it 
mattered about me!” 

Mr. Russell Penton shook his head, but he said 
nothing more. He went out of the room shortly 
after, when his wife came back. He was not a 
man to allow for a moment that there was any- 
thing in his position he did not like, or that his 
protection would not be effectual in his own, nay, 
in his wife’s, or rather in his wife’s father’s 
house. But as he went out with his hands in 
his pockets, and the remains of a philosophical 
shrug keeping his shoulders rather nearer his 
ears than usual, he could not help being aware 
that it was so. It was a curious fact enough, and 
he would have been as well pleased that little 
Mab had not divined it; but still it was all ia the 
day’s work. He had known what the disadvan- 
tages would be when he accepted the position of 
Prince Consort, as he said to himself often. On 
the whole it was a position not without its allevia- 
tions, but (like most others in this world) it had 
to be taken with all its drawbacks, without any 
discussion, and still more without any complaint. 
There was no one who had not something to bear, 
some in one way, some in another, his own 
perhaps not bya long way the worst. And then 
with a sort of grim amusement he began to won- 
der how, if his little plan should come to anything, 
young Wat would adapt himself to it. Young 
Wat, a foolish boy, mourning over his loss of this 
big house with all its French finery, its Renaissance 
front, its drawing-room roof by Sugero (this was 
his little joke upon the great Italian decorator’s 
name), its waterworks all out of order, what a 
thing it would be for him should he marry the 
Russell heiress with all her money bags. And 
afterwards how would he agree with it? Russell 
Penton was very loyal, but yet he felt that were he 
Wat, in all the freedom of opening life, with the 
whole world before him, he would neither bind a 
great shell like Penton upon his shoulders nor 
himself to a crown matrimonial. If the boy but 
knew what it was to be free! if he could realise 
the happiness of going where he would and doing 
what he pleased! To be sure he would probably 
have to work for that freedom, and he had not 
himself at any period of his career been a man who 
understood work. It was a thing he had no genius 
for. To take up the labours of a profession was 
more entirely out of the traditions and capabilities 
of his soul than the réle which he had adopted. 
He was quite aware of this, and, knowing it, was 
very willing to promote Wat’s interest in the same 
way which had, as people say, made his own for- 
tune—judging Wat to have been in all likelihood 
spoiled for other kinds of advancement like him- 
self. He had become even eager about this, 
determined that Wat should have his chance with: 
the best, and that the Pentons should thus be even 
with the Russells, each family contributing «a 
Princess Royal and each a fortunate consort; but 
in the midst of his benevolent scheme, of which 
his wife so entirely disapproved, he reserved to 
himself this subject of humorous curiosity—how 
Walter would take to the place, in which he was 
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himself so loyal and patient, but yet never with- 
out a consciousness of all there was to bear and 
to do. 

Mab, who was so shrewd, with all her wits about 
her, questioned Alicia closely when they were alone 
together. She knew already that the visitors were 
not much in the good books of the mistress of the 
house; but that she was a little ashamed of the 
feeling and anxious to have it understood that 
there was no reason for it. ‘I will not conceal 
from you,” Mrs. Russell Penton repeated, ‘‘ that I 
did not wish you to meet them: not from anything 
wrong in them—the girl is a nice gentle little 
thing I have no doubt; and the boy—I know no 
harm of the boy: but I should have preferred that 
you had not met them here.” 

*“ Why Aunt Gerald ? do tell me why.” 

But this was what Mrs. Pe ‘nton could not or else 
would not do. She said, ‘‘ Because they are not 
in our sphere. They are very nice, I don’t doubt. 
They are, of course, just the same race as myself, 
so it is not for that; but you that have been 
brought up in the lap of luxury, and this girl, who 
probably has had the life of a nursery maid (for 
the children are endless), how could you have 
anything to say to each other? There is too 
great a difference. This is what I always felt.” 

** And the boy,” said Mab, in a little voice which 
was somewhat hypocritical, “is not he any better ? 
Is he quite a common boy ?’ 

“The boy is not worth considering,” said Mrs. 
Russell Penton. ‘He is a hobbledehoy, neither 
boy nor man, don’t you know? I don’t suppose 
he has had more education than his sister, and I 
don’t think he will amuse at all. But they are 
only coming for three days, and I hope you will 
not mind for that short time.” 

‘* Oh, I shall not mind,” said Mab, “ I like see- 
ing people of all kinds.” And thus the conversa- 
tion dropped. But it need not be said that all this 
was the very best introduction possible of the two 
young Pentons to the notice of the little heiress. 
She did not indeed resolve to make to Wat an 
offer of her hand and fortune. But the thought 
of the heir who was an heir no longer, and of how 
the mere fact of being “ out of it,” while still so 
profoundly concerned, must work upon the mind, 
and all the traditional miseries of the poor gentle- 
man, took possession of her imagination. And 
fancy took the side of the unfortunate, as a young 
fancy always does. Accordingly, when the poor old 
broken-down fly drove up, and the portmanteaux 
were taken down, and the two timid young people 
stepped out of the mouldy old carriage, Mab, though 
she saw the ludicrous features of the scene, felt not 
the least desire to laugh. She looked at them 
keenly, standing by, acting as audience to this lit- 
tle drama, and saw Ally’s anxious look at her brother 
as she passed into the house, and Walter’s keen 
consciousness of the footman’s scorn and Mrs. 
Penton’s toleration. He did not notice herself, 
and evidently thought her a person of no import- 
ance, which for the moment piqued Mab. But 
when he paused to let her, a little nobody, as he 
thought, pass before him, all her romantic sym- 
pathies came back to hermind. And so it came to 
pass that it was not Ally who was the most ex- 








cited of the young persons thus brought together 
in what seemed an accidental way; nor, perhaps, 
could their hearts have been seen, was it she who 


was the most likely to have met her fate. 


CHAPTER XIX. THEIR HOST. 


RS. RUSSELL PENTON was not without 
M her share of the general embarrassment. 
There was never any quarrel in the stately 
well-regulated house. An angry look, a hot word, 
were things unknown. But still she knew very 
well when her husband was not in accord with 
her. His smile was quite enough. Matters had 
gone very far indeed before he whistled, but 
sometimes things did even go so far as that. 
This time there was no such climax. His lips 
had never even formed themselves into the shape 
of a whistle; and in his countenance there was 
no suspicion of a sarcastic meaning. But she 
knew that his thoughts were not as her thoughts. 
She knew even, which was a rare thing, that he 
was against her, that he meant to act more or 
less in a contrary sense. ‘The young people whom 
she had invited against her will, whom she meant 
to be—not unkind to, that was not in her nature, 
but to treat at least no better than was necessary, 
he meant to take up and show the greatest atten- 
tion to. She was aware of this and it troubled 
her. How was it possible that it should not 
trouble her? It was an accusation, nay, more, a 
verdict delivered against herself. And she saw 
even that little Mab was of the same way of think- 
ing, that she was interested in the new comers, 
that her questions had a meaning, and that even 
that little thing was critical of her attitude, and 
blamed her, actually blamed her, though of course 
she did not venture to say anything. This made 
Alicia Penton angry and sore within herself; and 
there was something still more disagreeable which 
lent a sting to all the rest; and that was that she 
was her own worse critic, and felt herself poor 
and small and petty, and acting an ignoble part. 
But there was yet a deeper depth to which she 
never had expected to descend. Sir Walter in 
his great age changed his habits for nobody. He 
was never seen in the drawing-room except on 
rare occasions for an hour after dinner, when he 
felt betterthan usual. He thought the library the 
most cheerful as well as the warmest room in the 
house, and when visitors came it was expected that 
they should pay their respects to him there. Sir 
Walter had been a little restless on the day the 
young Pentons arrived. It had not seemed te 
Alicia that they were important enough to be 
presented to her father in a solemn interview. 
“There is no reason why you should trouble 
about them,” she said. ‘“ You will see them at 
dinner, that will be soon enough.” And the old 
gentleman had made no particular reply. There- 
fore when they arrived, as has been related, Mrs. 
Penton led them upstairs to the drawing-room 
and gave them tea. This room was very light, 
very bright, with its long range of large windows, 
of which the great breadth of the landscape below 
seemed to form a part, and the pillars which 
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divided it into a sort of nave and aisles gave 
occasion for many little separate centres for con- 
versation and the intercourse of congenial groups 
in a large company. Ally and Walter entered the 
room with dazzled eyes. It was to them as a 
dwelling of the gods. Had this visit been paid 
only a few weeks before they would have secretly 
taken possession, imagining how here and here 
each should have their specialcorner. The effect 
it produced on Walter now, as he looked round, 
too proud to show that it was new to him, too 
intent upon keeping all trace of auger out of his 
countenance to be otherwise than preternaturally 
grave, and on Ally, regarding its grandeur with 
an awe that was beyond words, was very different, 
but in both cases it was very profound. Ally 
thought with a movement of mingled regret 
and thankfulness how right mother was! What 
could we have done, she said to herself, in this 
great room ? It would have been delightful indeed 
for the children, who on wet days would never 
have wanted to go out with such a place to play 
in. But then how could any one have had the 
heart to give this up to the children? She could 
not talk to Mrs. Penton, who maintained a little 
formal conversation, her mind was so full of this 
thought. It was beautiful. It was a magnificent 
room. It was wonderful to think that it might 
have belonged to ws. But mother was right—oh, 
how right mother was! What could we have 
done with it? How could we even have furnished 
it? Ally said to herself; but she knew that Wat 
was annoyed when she allowed herself to say, 
** What a lovely room!” 

“Tt isa very handsome room. I don’t think 
there is anything like it inthe county,” said Mrs. 
Russell Penton. ‘‘1 ought not perhaps to say so, 
for we have done a great deal toit ourselves. But 
I may allow that it is very perfect. You have 
never seen it before ?” 

“The view is fine,” said Wat, going to the win- 
dow before his sister could answer; “it is so 
extensive that it makes any room look small.” He 
was so much out of temper and out of heart that 
he could not kelp making an attempt to “ take” 
this serene great lady ‘‘ down.” 

She smiled in her dignified way, which made 
the young critic feel very small. ‘* We seldom 
hear any fault found with its size,” she said. 

And then, to the astonishment of Walter, the 
little person, whom he had allowed of his grace to 
pass in before him, came into the room and took 
her place and addressed the great lady in the most 
familiar terms. ‘*‘ Aunt Gerald,” she said, ‘*‘ we 
are alla kind of cousins, don’t you think? We 
must be a kind of cousins, though we never saw 
each other before, for you are aunt to them and 
you are aunt to me, so of course we are friends by 
nature ;” and with that she put out her hand not 
only to Ally, whose face brightened all over at this 
cordial greeting, but to Wat, who stood hanging 
over them like a cloud, not knowing what to say. 

‘“*You are mistaken, Mab,” said Mrs. Russell 
Penton; “Iam not aunt but cousin to—to—” she 
did not know what to call them—‘‘to my young 
velations,” she said at last. 

“That comes exactly to the same thing—an old 





cousin is always aunt,” said Mab, settling herself 
on her seat like alittlepigeon. She was very plump, 
pink and white, with very keen little blue eyes, 
not at all unlike a doll. There was nothing im- 
posing in her appearance. ‘I am Mab,” she said, 
‘‘and are ycu Alicia, like Aunt Gerald? Do all 
your brothers and sisters call you so? It is sucha 
long name. I have neither brothers nor sisters.” 

“Oh, what a pity,” said gentle Ally, who had 
brightened as soon as this new companion came 
in with all the freemasonry of youth. 

“Do you think so ? but then they say it is very 
good in another way. I have nobody to be fond 
of me though, nobody te bully me. Big brothers 
bully you dreadfully, don’t they?” She cast a 
look at Walter, inviting him to approach. She was 
not shy, and he was standing about, not knowing 
what to do with himself. Walter would have been 
awkward in any circumstances, having no acquaint- 
ance with strange ladies or habit of attending them 
at tea. He drewa step nearer indeed, but her 
advances did not put him at his ease; for had he 
not taken her for a lady’s maid? though this she 
did not know. 

Mrs. Russell Penton left them thus to make 
acquaintance, as Mab said, but not willingly. She 
had to obey a summons from Sir Walter. Sir 
Walter had been a great deal more restless than 
usual for the last day or two. ‘There was nothing 
the matter with him, he said himself, and the 
doctor said he was quite well, there was not the 
slightest reason for any uneasiness; but yet he 
was restless—constantly sending for Alicia when 
she was not with him, changing his position, find- 
ing fault with his newspapers, and that all the 
little paraphernalia he loved was not sufficiently at 
hand. Mrs. Russell Penton was always ready 
when her father wanted her. . She would have let 
nothing, not the most exalted visitor, stand 
between her and her father, and though she was 
by no means desirous of leaving these young 
people together, yet she got up and left them 
without a word. It was, however, a little too 
much for her when Sir Walter exclaimed almost 
before she got into the room, ‘‘ Where are those 
children? I suppose they have come, Alicia. 
Why are you hiding them away from me ?” 

‘*The children!—what children? Father, I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“What children are there to interest me now, 
except the one set?” said Sir Walter, peevishly. 
** Edward’s children of course I mean.” 

** Edward’s children !” 

“Am I growing stupid, or what is the matter 
with you, Alicia? I don’t generally have to 
repeat the same thing a dozen times over. Natu- 
rally it is Edward’s son I want. A man can 
scarcely help feeling a certain interest in the boy 
who is his heir.” 

“*T am afraid I am very stupid, father. I thought 
we had settled—” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said the old man; “it is all 
settled just as you liked, I know; but all the same 
the boy is my heir.” 

Mrs. Russell Penton made no reply. Sir Walter 
was old enough to be allowed to say what he 
would without contradiction; but the statement 
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altogether was extremely galling to her. ‘ Settled 
just as you liked.” It was not as she liked but as 
he liked. It was he who had moved in it, though 
it was for her benefit. ‘Though she could not deny 
that the desire of her life was to possess Penton, to 
remain in her home, yet she was proudly conscious 
that she would have taken no step in the matter, 
done nothing, of her own accord. It was he who 
had settled it: and now he turned upon her, and 
asked for the boy who was his heir! Everybody 
was hard upon Alicia at this moment of fate. They 
all seemed to have united against her—her hus- 
band, the little girl even whom she had wished to 
defend from fortune-hunters—and now her father 
himself! If she had been twenty instead of 
fifty she could not have felt this universal aban- 
donment more. But the practice of so many years 
was strong upon her. She would not oppose or 
make any objections to what he wished, though it 
was of the last repugnance to herself. 

“I should have liked,” said the old man, “to 
see Edward too; when one has advanced so far as 
I have on the path of life, Alicia, likes and dis- 
likes die away—and prejudices. I may have been 
too subject to prejudice. Edward never was very 
much to calculate upon. He had no character: he 
never could hold his own: but there was very little 
harm in him, as little harm as good you will perhaps 
say. Bring me the boy. He will be the sameas I, 
Sir Walter Penton, when his turn comes, and it 
will not bz long before his turn comes. Edward will 
never ].st to be an old man like me. He hasn’t 
got it in him; he hasn’t stuff enough. The young 
one will be Sir Walter—Sir Walter Penton, the old 
name. The tenth, isn’t it—Walter the tenth—if we 
were to count as some of the foreign houses do ?” 

“Oh, father, don’t!” cried Alicia. To think 
he could talk, almost jest, about another Walter! 

He looked up at her quickly, as if out ofa 
little gathering confusion, seeing for the moment 
what she meant. 

“Eh! well, we must not always dwell on one 
subject—must not dwell upon it. Let me see the 
boy.” 

Mrs. Russell Penton rang the bell and gave a 
message, out of which it was almost impossible to 
keep an angry ring of impatience. ‘Tell the 
young gentleman who is in the drawing-room, he 
who arrived half an hour ago—you understand ? 
—that Sir Walter would like to see him. Show 
him the way.” 

““Why don’t you speak of him by his name, 
Alicia? Young Mr. Penton, Mr. Walter Penton, 
my successor, you krow, Bowker, that is to be. 
Say I seldom leave my room, and that I should be 
pleased to see nim here. My dear,” he went on, 
“the servants always act upon the cue you give 
them, and they-ought to be very respectful to the 
rising sun, you know. It is bad policy to set them 
out of favour with the rising sun.” 

Alicia’s heart was too full for speech. She 
kept behind her father’s chair, arranging one 
or two little things which required no arrange- 
ment, keeping command over herself by a strong 
effort. A little more, she felt, and she would no 
longer be able to do this. That even the servants 
Should have such a suggestion made to them, 








that Edward's boy was the heir! Had her father 
departed from the resolution which was, she de- 
clared to herself passionately, his own resolution, 
not suggested by her? Had he forgotten? Was 
this some wavering of the mind which might invali- 
date all future acts of his? She felt on the edge 
of an outbreak of feeling such as had rarely 
occurred in her reserved and dignified life, and 
at the same time she felt herself turned to stone. 
The old man went on talking, more than usual, 
more cheerfully than usual, as if something ex- 
hilarating and pleasant was about to happen, but 
she paid little attention to what he said. She 
stood behind, full of a new and anxious interest, 
when the door opened and Wat, timid, but on 
his guard, not knowing what might be wanted 
with him, half defiant, and yet more impressed 
and awed than he liked to show, came into the 
room. Mrs. Russell Penton gave him no aid. 
She said, ‘‘This is Edward’s son, father.” It 
annoyed her to name him by his name, though 
there was no doubt that he had a right to it, as 
good aright as any one She could not form her 
lips to say Walter Penton. But what she failed 
in Sir Walter made up. He half rose from his 
chair, which was a thing he rarely did, and held 
out both his hands. ‘‘ Ah, Walter! I’m glad to 
see you, very glad to see you,” he said. He took 
the youth’s hands in those large, soft, aged ones 
of his, and drew him close and looked at him, as 
he might have looked at a grandson: and there 
was enough resemblance between them to justify 
the suggestion. ‘So this is Walter,” he went 
on, “ I’m very glad to see you, my boy. You're 
the last of the old stock—no, not the last either, 
for I hear there’s plenty of you, boys and girls. 
Alicia”—the old man’s voice trembled a little, 
tears came into his eyes, as they do so easily at 
his age—* Alicia, don’t you think he has a look 
of—of—another Walter? About the eyes—and his 
mouth? He isatrue Penton. My dear, I’m very 
sorry if I’ve vexed you. I—I like to see it. I 
could think he had lived and done well and left 
us a son to come after him, my poor boy !” 

And old Sir Walter for a moment broke down, 
and lifted up his voice and wept, running the little 
wail of irrepressible emotion into a cough to veil 
it, and swinging Wat’s hand back and forward 
in his own. Alicia stood as long as she could 
behind him, holding herself down. But when her 
father’s voice broke, and he called her attention 
to that resemblance, she could bear it no longer. 
She walked away out of the room without a word. 
Had she not seen it—that resemblance? and it 
was an offence to her, a bitter injury. He had 
neither lived nor done well, that other Walter, 
the brother of her love and of her pride. He had 
crushed her heart under his feet, beaten down 
her pride, torn her being asunder; and now to 
have it pointed out to her that this insignificant 
boy, who was not even to be the heir, whose 
birthright was being sold over his head, that he 
was a true Penton and like her brother! She 
could bear it no longer: Not even the recollection 
that this emotion might injure her father, that he 
wanted her care to soothe him, sufficed to make 
her capable of restraining the passion which had 
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She went away quickly, 


seized possession of her. 
It was more than she 


silent, saying nothing. 
could’ bear. 

In the corridor she met her husband, between 
whom and her there was, she was conscious, a 
certain mist, also on account of this boy. Had 
all been as usual in other ways she would have 
passed him by with a sense in her heart of a 
certain separation and injury: but a woman must 
have some one to claim support from, and after 
all he was her husband, bound to stand by her, 
whatever questions might arise between them. 
She went up to him with an instinctive feeling 
of having a right to his sympathy in any case, 
even if he should disapprove, and put her hand 
within his arm with a hasty appealing move- 
ment, quite unusual with her. No man was 
more easily affected than Russell Penton by such 
an appeal. He put his hand upon hers, and 
looked at her tenderly. ‘‘ What is it, my dear?” 
he said. 

“Nothing, Gerald; except that I want to lean 
upon you for a moment because I have more than 
I can bear: though you disapprove of me,” she 
said. 

He held her close to him, full of pity and 
tenderness. ‘‘ Lean, Alicia, whether I approve or 
disapprove ;” and he added, “I know that all 
this is hard upon you.” He sympathised with 
her at least, if not with the tenor of her thoughts. 

She made no further explanation, nor did he 
ask for it. After a moment she said, ‘‘ Gerald, do 


you know whether a sudden change of mind, 
abandoning one way of thinking for another, is 
supposed to be a bad sign—of health, I mean ?” 
He paused a moment and looked at her, with 
an evident question as to whether it was she who 


had changed her mind. But that look was enough 
to show that, though she was suffering she was 
firm as ever, and a glance she gave towards the 
closed door of the library enlightened him. ‘I 
should not think it was a very good sign—of 
health,” he said. 

“It shows a weakening—it shows a relaxation 
of the fibre—a—that is what I think. And so 
complete a change! Gerald, my father shall do 
nothing he does not wish to do for me.” 

**IT never supposed you would wish that, my 
dear. What is it? Don’t form too hasty a 
judgment. Has he said that he does not want to 
do anything that has been spoken of between 
you?” 

““No, he has spoken of nothing. He has got 
Edward Penton’s boy with him, and he is quite 
affectionate, talking of a resemblance—” 

“ Alicia, is it Penton you are thinking so much 
of?” 

“© No, no,’ 


, 


she cried, leaning upon his shoulder, 
bursting at last into sudden, long repressed 
tears. ‘‘No,no! It is my brother, my brother! 
my Walter! He who should have been, who ought 
to have been— Gerald, it may be wrong, but I 
can’t bear it, I can’t bear it. He talks of a re- 
semblance—” 

‘** Alicia, I see ‘it too. 
soften your heart.” 

**Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ how little you know ;” and, 


I thought it would 








flinging herself from him, with a cry of mortifica- 
tion and disappointment, she flew into her own 
room and closed the door. 

Russell Penton stood looking after her with a 
troubled countenance, and then he began to walk 
slowly up and down the corridor. He did not 
approve, and perhaps, as she said in her passion, 
did not understand this strange revulsion of all 
gentle sentiments. But it went to his heart to 
leave her to herself in a moment of pain, even 
though the pain was of her own inflicting. He 
did not follow or attempt to console her. She 
was not a girl to be soothed and persuaded out 
of this outburst of passionate feeling. He re- 
spected her individuality, her age, her power to 
bear her own burdens; but because his heart was 
very tender, though he did not disturb Alicia, he 
walked up and down waiting till she should return 
to him, outside that closed door. 


CHAPTER XX,—SIR WALTER AND HIS HEIR. 
FTHERE was a ball at Penton that evening. 
Nothing was more unusual than a ball at 
Penton. The family festivities were usually 
of the gravest kind. Solemn dinner parties, 
duties of society, collections of people who had to 
be asked, county potentates, with whom Alicia 
and her husband had dined, and who kad to be 
repaid. Nothing under fifty, unless it wight be 
by chance now and then a newly-married couple 
added in the natural progress of events to the circle 
of the best people, ever appeared at that luxurious 
but somewhat heavy table. Mr. Russell Penton 
chafed, but endured, and talked politics with the 
squires, and did his best to relieve the ponderous 
propriety of their wives. He was good at making 
the best of things; and when he could do nothing 
more he put on a brave face and supported it. 
But now, for once in a way, youth was paramount. 
The young people from Penton Hook, who had 
little acquaintance with the other young people of 
all the county families who were invited, had not so 
much as heard of what was in store forthem; and 
Ally reflected, when she did hear, that it was 
something like an inspiration which had induced 
her mother to provide her with that second evening 
dress, which was quite suitable for a first ball. It 
was very simple, very white, fit for her age, her 
slim figure, and youthfulaspect. But it was not for 
Ally that the ball was given. ‘‘I believe it is my 
ball,” Mab had told her. ‘It is my first visit to 
Penton since I was a child, and now that I am 
out Aunt Alicia thinks that something has to be 
done forme. Are you ‘out’? but you must be, 
of course, or you would not have been asked for 
to-day.” 

**] don’t know whether I am out or not,” said 
Ally, with a blush ; ** but I don’t think mother, if 
she knew, would have any objection. I am 
eighteen. I have never been at a ball before. 
Perhaps I may not dance in the right way.” 

‘**Oh, nonsense,” said Mab, “‘ whatever way you 
dance you have only to stick to it and say that is 
the right way.” 

The two girls were alone, for Walter had just been 
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mysteriously called out of the room. And though 
Ally’s thoughts followed her brother with anxiety, 
wondering what could be wanted with him, yet the 
novelty of the scene and the companionship of a 
girl of her own age so warmed her heart, that she 
forgot the precautions and cares which had been 
so impressed upon her, and began to talk and to 
act by natural impulse without thought. 

‘“*]T should never have the courage to do that,” 
she said; ‘‘I have never even seen people dancing. 
We had a few lessons when we were children, and 
sometimes we try with Wat, just to see, if we ever 
had a chance, how we could get on. Anne plays 
and I have a turn, or else Anne has a turn and I 
play.” 

“Is Anne your only sister ? 

“Ch, no,” cried Ally, with a laugh at the im- 
possibility of such a suggestion; “there are two 
in the nursery. We are two boys and two girls, 
grown up; and the little ones are just the same, 
two and two.” 

“How unfair things are in this world,” said 
Mab; “to think there should be so many of you 
and only one of me!” 

“Tt is strange,” said Ally; ‘‘ but not perhaps 
unfair: for when there is only one your father and 
mother must seem so much nearer to you—you 
must feel that they belong altogether to you.” 

“Perhaps. Mamma died when I was born, so I 
never knew her at all. Papa is dead too. Don’t let 
us talk of that. I never think of things that are 
disagreeable,” said Mab, “‘ what is the use ? It can’t 
do you any good, it only makes you worse thinking. 
Tell me about to-night. Who will be here? are 
they nice? are they good dancers? Tell me 
which is the best dancer about, that I may ask 
Uncle Gerald to introduce him to me.” 

‘“*T know nobody,” said Ally. 

“‘ Nobody! though you have lived here all your 
life! Oh, you little envious thing! You want to 
keep them all to yourself; you won’t tell me! 
Very well. I have no doubt your brother dances 
well; he has the figure for it. I shall dance with 
him all the night.” 

““Qh no; that would be too much. But I hope 
you wz// dance with him to give him a little con- 
fidence. Indeed, what I say is quite true. We 
don’t know anybody; we have been brought up 
so—quietly. We never were here before.” 

“Oh!” Mab said. She was an inquiring young 
woman, and she had not believed what she had 
heard. She had made very light of Mrs. Russell 
Penton’s description of her relations as “not in 
our sphere.” As Ally spoke, however, Mab’s eyes 
opened wider; she began to realise the real posi- 
tion. The misfortunes of the young Pentons had 
gone further than she had believed; they were 
poor relations™in the conventional sense of the 
word, people to be thrust into a corner, to be 
allowed to shift for themselves. But not if they 
have some one to look after them, Mab said to 
herself. She took up their cause with heat and 
fury. ‘‘ You shall soon know everybody,” she 
cried; ‘‘ Uncle Gerald will see to that, and so 
shall I.” It then occurred to her that Ally might 
resent this as an offer of patronage, and she 
added, hastily, ‘“* Promise to introduce all your 
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good partners to me, and I will introduce all mine 
to you. Is that settled? Oh, then between us 
we shall soon find out which are the best.” 

How kind she was! To be sure, Cousin Alicia 
was not very kind; there was nothing effusive 
about her. No doubt she must mean to be agree- 
able, or why should she have asked them ? though 
her manner was not very cordial. But as for Mab 
—who insisted that she was to be called Mab, and 
not Miss Russell—she was more “nice” than 
anything that Ally could have imagined possible. 
She was like a new sister, she was like one of our- 
selves. So Ally declared with warmth to Wat, 
who knocked at the door of her room just as she 
was beginning to dress for dinner, with a face full 
of importance and gravity. He was quite indif- 
ferent as to Mab, but he told her of Sir Walter 
with a sort of enthusiasm. ‘“ He said I must not 
forget that I was his heir, and that he would like 
to make a man of me. What do you think he 
could mean, Ally, by saying that I was his heir, 
after all ?” 

Ally could not tell ; how was it possible that she 
should tell, as she had not heard or seen the inter- 
view? And besides, she was not the clever one to 
be able to divine what people meant. She threw, 
however, a little light on the subject by suggesting 
that perhaps he meant the title. ‘“‘ For yousmust 
be heir to the title, Wat,” she said; ‘“ nobodyecan 
take that from you’? Wat’s countenan¢e fell at 
this, for he did not.like to think that it was:merely 
the baronetcy Sir Walter meant when he galled 
him his heir. However, there was not verygaugh 
time to talk. Walter had to hurry to his ragm to 
get ready, and Ally to finish dressing her haigand 
to put on hepedress, with a curious feeling of 
strangeness which took away her pleasure in: it. 
Of course, you really could see yourself better jn 
the long, large glasa.than in the little ones at the 
Hook, but an admirimg audience of mother and 
sisters are more exhilarating to dress to than 
the noblest. mirror. « And Ally felt sad and 
excited—not excited as a girl generally does 
before her first ball, but filled with all manner of 
indefinite alarms. There was nothing to be 
alarmed about. Cousin Alicia, however cold she 
might seem, would not suffer, after all, her own 
relation to be neglected. And then there was 
Mab. The girl felt the confused prospect before 
her of pleasure—which she was not sure would be 
pleasure, or anything but a disguised pain—to grow 
brighter and more natural when she thought of 
Mab. And that compact about the partners. Ally 
wondered whether she would get any partners, or 
if they would all overlook her in her corner, a 
little girl whom nobody knew. 

And then came dinner, an agitating but brilliant 
ceremonial, with a confusing brightness of lights 
and flowers and ferns, and everything so strange, 
and the whole disturbed by an underlying dread 
of doing something wrong. Sir Walter at the 
head of the table, a strange image of age and 
tremulous state, looked to Ally like an old sage in 
a picture, or an old magician, one in whose very 
look there were strange powers. She scarcelyraised 
her eyes when she was presented to him, but 
curtseyed to the ground as if he had been a 
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king, and did not feel at all sure that the look he 
gave her might not work some miraculous change 
in her. But Sir Walter did not take much notice 
of Ally, his attention was all given to Wat, whom 
he desired to have near him, and at whom he 
looked with that pleasure near to tears which 
betrays the weakness of old age. When dinner 
was over the old man would not have Russell 
Penton’s arm, nor would he let his servant help 
him. He signed to Wat, to the astonishment of 


all, and shuffled into the ballroom, where half of 
the county were assembled, leaning on the arm of 


honoured guests. ‘This is young Walter,” he 
said, introducing the boy, ‘‘ don’t you know? My 
successor, you know,” with that old tremulous 
laugh which was half a cough, and brought the 
tears to his eyes. The people who knew the 
circumstances—and who did not know the cir- 
custances ?—stared and asked each other what 
could have happened to bring about such a 
revolution. When Sir Walter had been seated 
at the upper end of his room he dismissed his 
young attendant with a caressing tap upon his 
arm. ‘ Now go, boy, and find your partner. You 
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SUCCESSOR, 


the youth, who was no less astonished than every- 
body else. Sir Walter was very tall, taller than Wat, 
and he was heavy, and leaned his full weight upon 
the slight boy of twenty, who required all his 
strength to keep steady and give the necessary 
support. Mrs. Russell Penton, who was already in 
the ballroom receiving her guests, grew pale like 
clay when she saw this group approach. *“ Father, 
let me take you to your seat,” she said, 
hurriedly, neglecting a family newly arrived too, 
who were waiting for her greeting. ‘* Nothing of 
the kind, Alicia. I'm well off to-night. I’ve got 
Wat, you see,” the old gentleman said, and 
walked up the whole length of the room, smiling 
and bowing, and pausing to speak to the most 





you KNOW.” 


must open the ball, you know; nothing can be 
done till you’ve opened the ball. Go, go, and 
don’t keep everybody waiting.” Poor Wat could 
not tell what to do when raised to this giddy 
height without any preparation, not knowing any- 
body, very doubtful about his own powers as a 
dancer, or what was the etiquette of such per- 
formances. Russell Penton almost thrust Mab 
upon him in his pause of bewilderment. And from 
where she stood at the door, stately and rigid, 
Alicia looked with a blank gaze upon this boy, 
this poor relation, whom her eyes had avoided, 
whom she had included almost perforce in her 
reluctant invitation to his sister, but who was thus 
made the principal figure in her entertainment. 
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She had been reluctant to ask Ally, but the brother 
had been put in quite against her will. His 
name, his look, the resemblance which she refused 
to see, but yet could not ignore, were all intolera- 
ble to her; but her father’s sudden fancy for the 
boy, his change of sentiment so inconceivable, so 
unexplainable, struck chill to her heart. 

When she was released from her duties of 
receiving she found out the doctor among the 
crowd of more important guests, and begged him 
to give her his opinion. 

“How do you think my father looks ? 

** Extremely well—better than he has looked for 
years—as if he had taken a new lease,” the doctor 
said. 

Mrs. Russell Penton shook her head. She her- 
self was very pale; her eyes shone with a strange, 
unusual lustre. She said to herself that it was 
superstition. Why should not an old man take a 
passing fancy? It would pass with the occasion, 
it might mean nothing. ‘There was no reason to 
suppose that this wonderful contradiction, this 
apparent revolution in his mind, was anything but 
a sudden impression, an effect—though so diffe- 
rent from that in herself—of the stirring up of old 
associations. She sat down beside her father, 


” 


and did her best to subdue the state of unusual 
exhilaration in which he was. 
“You must not stay longer than you feel dis- 
posed,” she said, with her hand upon his arm. 
**Oh, don’t fear for me, Alicia. 
fully well; I never felt better. 
Wat, with that little partner of his! 


I am wonder- 
Look at young 
Isn't she 
the little heiress? I shouldn't wonder if he 
carried off the prize, the rascal! eh, Gerald ? and 
very convenient too in the low state of the exche- 
quer,” the old gentleman said; and he chuckled 
and laughed with the water in his eyes, while his 
daughter by his side felt herself turning to stone. 
It was not, she said to herself passionately, for 
fear of his changing his mind. It was that a 
change so extraordinary looked to her anxious 
eyes like one of those mental excitements which 
are said to go before the end. 

It was Ally’s own fault that she got behind 
backs, and escaped the attentions which Mr. Rus- 
sell Penton, absorbed, he, too, in this curious 
little drama, had intended to pay her. Ally, in 
the shade of larger interests, fell out of that im- 
portance which ought to belong to a débutante. 
It was a great consolation to her when young 
Rochford suddenly appeared, excited and de- 
lighted, anxious to know if she had still a dance 
to give him. Poor Ally had as many dances as 
he pleased to give, and knew nobody in all this 
bewildering brilliant assembly so well as himself. 
She was unspeakably relieved and comforted when 
he introduced=her to his sisters and his mother, 
who, half out of natural kindness, and half be- 
cause of the distinction of having a Miss Penton 
—who was a real Penton, though a poor one, in 
the great house which bore her name—under her 
wing, encouraged Ally to take refuge by her side, 
and talked to her and soothed her out of the 
frightened state of loneliness and abandonment 
which is perhaps more miserable to a young crea- 
ture expecting pleasure in a ballroom than any- 














where else. They got her partners among their 
own set, the guests who were, so to speak, below 
the salt, the secondary strata in the great assem- 
bly—who indeed were quite good enough for Ally 
—quite as good as any one, though without 
handles to their names or any prestige in society. 
Mab, when she met her new friend, stopped in- 
deed to whisper aside, ‘‘ Where have you picked 
up that man?” but Mab, too, was fully occupied 
with her own affairs. And Walter was altogether 
swept away from his sister. He made more 
acquaintances in the next hour or two than he had 
done for all the previous years of his life. If his 
head was a little turned, if he felt that some won- 
derful unthought-of merit must suddenly have 
come out in him, who could wonder? He met 
Ally now and then, or saw her dancing and 
happy; and, with a half-guilty gladness, feeling 
that there was no necessity for him to take her 
upon his shoulders, abandoned himself to the 
intoxication of his own success. It was his first; 
it was totally unexpected, and it was very sweet. 

The time came, however, as the time always 
comes, when all this fascination and delight came 
toanend. Sir Walter had retired hours before ; 
and now the last lingering guest had departed, 
the last carriage had rolled away, the lights were 
extinguished, the great house had fallen into 
silence and slumber after the fatigue of excite- 
ment and enjoyment. Walter did not know how 
late, or rather how early it was, deep in the heart 
of the wintry darkness, towards morning, when 
he was roused from his first sleep by sudden 
sounds in the corridor, and voices outside his 
door. A sound of other doors opening and 
shutting, of confused cries and footsteps, made 
it evident to him that something unusual had 
occurred, as he sprang up startled and uneasy. 
The first thought that springs to the mind of 
every inexperienced adventurer in this world, 
that the something which has happened must 
specially affect himself, made him think of 
some catastrophe at home, and made him 
clutch at his clothes and dress himself hurriedly, 
with a certainty that he was about to be sum- 
moned. There flashed through Walter’s mind 
with an extraordinary rapidity, as if flung across 
his consciousness from without, the possibility 
that it might be his father—the thought that in 
that case it would actually be he, as old Sir Walter 
had said, who would be— The thought was 
guilty, barbarous, unnatural. It did not originate 
in the young man’s own confused, half-awakened 
mind. What is there outside of us that flings 
such horrible realisations across our consciousness 
without any will of ours? He had not time to 
feel how horrible it was when he recognised Mrs. 
Russell Penton’s voice outside in hurried tones, 
sharp with some urgent necessity. ‘‘Some one 
must go for Edward Penton, and Rochford— 
Rochford and the papers. Who can we send who 
will understand? Oh, Gerald, not you, not you. 
Don’t let me be alone at.this moment—let all go 
rather than that.” 

“‘ If it must be done, I am the only man to do it, 
Alicia—if his last hours are to be disturbed for 
this.” 
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“‘His last hours! they are disturbed already ; 
he cannot rest ; he calls for Rochford,. Rochford ! 
Itisno doing of mine—that you should think so 
of me at this moment! How am I to quiet my 
father? But, Gerald, don’t leave me—don’t you 
leave me ?” she cried. 

Walter threw his door open in the excitement 
of his sudden waking. The light flooded in his 
eyes, dazzling him. “I'll go,” he said, unable to 
see anything except a white figure and a dark one 
standing together in the flicker of the light which 
was blown about by the air from some open 
window. Presently Alicia Penton’s face became 
visible to him, pale, with a lace handkerchief tied 
over her head, which changed her aspect strangely, 
and her eyes full of agitation and nervous unrest. 
She fell back when she saw him, crying, with a 
sharp tone of pain, ‘‘ You!” 

“I’m wide awake,” said the young man. “I 
thought something must have happened at home. 
If there’s a horse or a dogcart I’ll go.” 

‘“‘Sir Walter is very ill,” said Russell Penton. 
“T hope not dying, but very ill. And you know 


what they want, to settle the matter with your 
father and get that deed executed at once.” 

*T’ll go,” said Wat, half sullen in the repetition, 
in the sudden perception that burst upon him 
once again from outside with all its train of ready- 
made thoughts—that if he lingered, if he delayed, 
it might be too late, and Penton would still be 
his—that there was no duty laid upon him to go 
at all, contrary to his interests, contrary to all 
his desires—that— He gave a little stamp with 
his foot and repeated, doggedly, “I said I'd 
go. I’m ready. To bring Rochford and the 
papers, to bring my father; that’s what I’ve got 
to do.” 

**That is what Mrs. Penton does not venture to 
ask of you.” 

“Oh, boy,” cried Alicia, lifting up her hands, 
“go, go! It is not for me, it is for my father. 1 
don’t know what he means to do, but he cannot 
rest till itis done. He can’t die, do you know 
what I mean? It ison his mind, and he can’t 
get free—for the love of heaven go!” 

‘This moment, ” Walter said. 
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Springtime, 


O THROSTLE, sing with all your powers 
The joy of merry Maytime, 

Awaken bees, and birds, and flowers, 

And fill with life the laughing hours, 
It is the children’s playtime ! 


For them the bluebells ring their chimes, 
And wear their bright adorning, 

And on the chestnuts and the limes 

A thousand buds unfold betimes, 
To greet their Mayday morning. 


Their eager hearts Spring comes to meet 
With light, and song, and blessing ; 
The daisies nestle at their feet, 
And violets open fresh and sweet 
To feel their warm caressing. 


To them each primrose haunt is known 
Far in the woodland shadows; 

The joy of Spring is all their own, 

With all its countless treasure strown 
Across the sunny meadows. 


We too would join in field and wood 
The song that Nature raises, 

And day by day, in childlike mood, 

Would bless the Giver of all good 
For buttercups and daisies ! 


yMARY ROWLES. 
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N an article published in this magazine about a 
] year ago, I was allowed to make some allusion 
to the treasures of art Mr. Ruskin has lavished 
upon a training college in London. ‘This is the 
Whitelands College, King’s Road, Chelsea, and 
within its walls Canon Faunthorpe and a band of 
assistants year by year turn out some of the most 
capable elementary schoolmistresses of whom the 
country can boast. It is indeed a pleasure for any 
one interested in elementary education to spend 
an hour or two at Whitelands—to see the hard 
work done so cheerfully by girls destined to whole 
lives of labour, to ascertain from the whole spirit 
of the place that duty well done is the root of 
cheerfulness, and to find that theories of educa- 
tion are so advanced in this country now, that in 
an establishment of this sort, where percentages 
of “passes” and other terrors of the Education 
Department are thought of so much, kindliness 
between teachers and scholars is the first and the 
last motive power that is sought. I do not know 
precisely how Mr. Ruskin first was drawn to the 
Whitelands girls, but certain it is that he has long 
admired their college home from the bottom of 
his heart, as his gifts have well testified to all con- 
cerned in it. 

Among the marks of his interest to be found in 
this quaint Chelsea house is a chalcedony tablet 
let into a wall of the chief study. ‘This bears the 
art-critic’s favourite motto, *‘ To-day.” Upon the 
text Mr. Ruskin has preached to young women 
the following little sermon: ‘“‘ The happiness of 
your life, and its power and its part and rank in 
earth or in heaven, depend on the way you pass 
vour days now. ‘They are not to be sad days, but 
they are to be in the deepest sense solemn days. 
See that no day passes in which you do not make 
yourself a better creature.” 

All the year round the students at Whitelands 
can glance at the ‘“* To-day” that hangs in their 
study; and their glances are full of affection, for 
Mr. Ruskin, his works and his private letters to 
them, have made a sunlight in their habitation. 
And of all the ‘* To-days” in the twelve months 
they remember their master, as they call him, 
specially on the rst of May. 

Five years ago Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Faunthorpe 
devised a surprise for the scholars of the college. 
On the rst of May they were told, at an hour's 
notice, to procure each a handful of flowers, and 
to assemble in the largest room. They assembled, 
wondering ; the very governesses were ignorant of 
the meeting’s object. At the proper moment the 
principal announced to the students that Mr. 
Ruskin had resolved to revive in their midst the 
old and sweet festival of the May Queen. Each 
girl was given a voting-paper. On this she was 
required to write the name of the * likeablest and 
loveablest” student among the junior students. 
The voting-papers were then collected by a 
governess, and the fortunate person indicated by 
the most votes was indued with a royal robe of 
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white. Around her neck was thrown a chain of 
gold, bearing an emblematic cross of the same 
metal. The May Queen was then presented with 
a complete set of Mr. Ruskin’s works, bound in 
purple calf; and, after selecting for herself and 
her maids-of-honour a few of the volumes, she 
was required to hand the others to such of her 
companions as she could recommend for good 
qualities. And thereafter brief festivities of an 
improvised sort closed the coronation day. Her 
Majesty doffed her finery within a few hours of her 
ascending the throne, but remained for the year 
the College’s May Queen. 

This simple but beautiful ceremony has grown to 
be a great power at Whitelands. Any girl entering 
the College knows that within a year from her 
becoming a student under Canon Faunthorpe the 
exhibition of truthful and kindly character may 
lead her to the coveted throne. The elected 
Queen is directed by Mr. Ruskin to distribute her 
presents among the best of the elder students, 
and thus old and young are brought into sympa- 
thetic contact. When the Queen has passed the 
throne, she becomes an accredited example of 
behaviour to her companions, and she has then 
an incentive on her part to still further develop- 
ment of character. Thus Mr. Ruskin has suc- 
ceeded in bringing before the Whitelands 
students, in the most refined way, a lesson on 
the theme once beautifully dealt with by Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, who has written that 
‘courtesies engentle humanity.” Engentle—what 
an exquisite word!—one after Mr. Ruskin’s own 
heart. It has been his own mission to engentle 
the lives of many by preaching beauty to be found 
in our common lives, no less than in the works of 
genius and the storehouses thereof. 

On the first day, then, of this present month of 
May, the sixth May Queen will be elected at the 
Chelsea College. ‘The electors are forbidden to 
canvass the matter in any way before the appoint- 
ment is made. As the first of May happens to be 
the festival of Saints Philip and James, a special 
service is held in the chapel, and very interesting 
it is, although the public are rigidly excluded from 
it. One hundred and fifty girls, all clad in white 
and flower bedecked, fill the small but beautiful 
place of worship. ‘Girls,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
**should be like daisies, nice and white, with an 
edge of red, if you look close, making the ground 
bright wherever they are.” Herein he echoes the 
words of Dan Chaucer: 


** That of al floures in the mede 
Manne love, I most the floures white and rede, 
Such as men callen daysyes in our towne.” 


In the chapel this large choir of sweet voices from 
blossoming humanity makes the young May air 
glad, and through the painted window of St. Ursula 
the sun throws upon them “‘ warm gules,” that fall 


like a shadow of blessing. Ere the service con- 
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cludes the Principal delivers a pithy address on 
the forthcoming ceremony and its meanings. 
Then, at ten o'clock, the students assemble in the 
lecture-room, where, after a reading or two, and 
perhaps another address, the voting-papers are 
filled up before the vacant throne. All the room 
blooms, but the fragrant dais is a mass of flowers. 
The choice of the girls is generally a surprise to 
the governesses, who confess, however, that it is 
always justified by results. When this choice has 
been announced, the Queen-elect retires to be 
robed. ‘The garment has of course been prepared 
by the authorities for a nobody, since it is ob- 
viously impossible to have foreseen what kind of a 
figure would fill it; but a wise simplicity of 
design makes the robe adaptable to most sizes. 
The royal potentate provides herself with three 
maids-of-honour, who assist her, during the robing, 
to make the list of those who are to receive her 
favours. At last she re-enters the assembly, 
crowned with a wreath of moss and marguerites, 
and bearing a floral sceptre. Before her step the 
youngest scholars, who bear on velvet cushions 
the books to be distributed. The very youngest 
girl of all carries the Queen’s crown and chain of 
gold. Each year these are designed anew by 
artists like Mr. Burne Jones or Mr. Arthur Severn. 
Thus the Queen possesses and hands down for all 
time a unique specimen of nineteenth century art. 








The Queen seated, her predecessor, now called 
a Queen Dowager, is placed by her side, wreathed 
in forget-me-nots: and the next matter of in- 
terest becomes the presentation of gifts. As Mr. 
Ruskin’s nervous state precludes his attendance 
at any considerable gathering of his fellow-beings, 
some friend deputed by him invests the new 
potentate with her insignia of office. The Queen 
next selects for herself, from among the precious 
books, ‘‘ The Queen of the Air,” reserving for her 
chief maid-of-honour **The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ;” and the other thirty volumes are 
handed to the chosen recipients with little enco- 
miums from the throne. Part-songs follow, and 
high holiday is decreed to conclude the ceremony. 
We know not who may be this year’s Queen, but 
all accounts agree in stating that she must be 
a very winsome lass to eclipse in favour her five 
precursors. ‘Three years ago a touching thing 
happened. The choice fell on the only girl 
present in black. She was mourning a dead 
father. The trembling maiden required some 
persuasion before she would consent to don the 
May Queen’s shining attire; and her first act 
after doffing it was to send off the pure white lilies 
that had surrounded her, to lie on her father's 
new-made grave. 
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II. —LONG-DISTANCE CAR-LIFF 


NOW have to describe another phase of a 
lecturer’s experiences in America. 

In our little island, railway travel is only a 
business of a few hours, the distances being com- 
paratively short and the pace quick. But in so 
enormous a country as the United States the lec- 
turer has to traverse vast distances, and the ex- 
ceedingly slow pace of an American train adds 
greatly to the length of the journey. 

So, as happened to myself, the lecturer has 
sometimes to mak* up his mind to spend several 
consecutive days in the cars, to eat, drink, and 
sleep in them, and occupy his time as he best 
can. The cars, indeed, must be his home for a 
time, just as was the steamer in which he crossed 
the Atlantic. 

Necessarily it is a very cramped and incon- 
venient home, but the Americans have done their 
best to alleviate its drawbacks by the invention of 
the restaurant-car and the sleeping-car, popularly 
called the “Sleeper.” To the former of these 
institutions I made a brief allusion in my last 
paper, and will now describe it more fully. 

The restaurant-car is only attached to the long- 
distance trains, and is generally attached at night, 
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or rather in tne small hours of the morning. How, 
within the very limited space of a railway-car, the 
steward contrives to produce such a multitude of 
dishes for so many passengers I can hardly 
imagine. Still less can I imagine how he can 
afford to charge such moderate prices in a country 
where the cost of living is at least one-third more 
than in England. 

You find in your time-table a notice that dining- 
cars are attached to certain trains, and in addition 
handbills are distributed throughout the cars. 
You give notice to the conductor that you will 
take breakfast or dinner, as the case may be, and 
a seat wili be reserved for you. 

On an early winter's morning the effect of 
stepping into a dining-car is startling. 

Most probably the hour will be an early one— 
say, half-past five or six. You have only just com- 
pleted the very limited toilet permitted by the 
exigencies of the sleeping-car, and scarcely under- 
stand the feeling of dressing without a preliminary 
bath. You have had to traverse several cars in 
darkness visible, trying to disturb the inmates as 
little as possible, and in each case you have had 
to force your way over the dark platforms that 
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connect the cars, running the risk of losing your 
hat in the wind, and often having to face snow or 
rain driving in your face and half blinding you. 
You open a door, and in a few steps find yourself 
fn a miniature palace, brilliantly lighted, and 
glittering with burnished metal, mirrors, and de- 
corative painting. 

A courteous steward conducts you to your seat, 
and hands you the menu for the day. Here is the 
bill of fare for January 11th, 1885. Fruits, tea, 
coffee, iced milk, and chocolate. French loaf, 
brown bread, corn (7.e., maize) bread. Toast, dry, 
buttered, or dipped in cream. Oatmeal porridge 
and cream. Hot rolls. (The ‘‘ cream” in question 
is unskimmed milk, the word “ milk” signifying 
‘“‘ sky-blue,” as we call it.) Fish, several kinds. 
Tender-loin steak, with or without mushrooms. 
Lamb chops. Chicken, ham, sirloin steak. Bacon, 
cold ham. Corned beef, tongue. Oysters, raw, 
scalloped, stewed, or fried. Omelettes of any sort. 
Eggs, boiled, scrambled, or fried. Potatoes in 
any way. Fish-balls. Calf’s liver and bacon. 
Sauces, pickles, etc. Olives. Jelly. 

For this very comprehensive meal the charge is 
only seventy-five cents, or about three shillings ! 

One point which struck me greatly was the ex- 
traordinary discrepancy between the prices of 
meals as served in the dining-cars or in hotels on 
the American system, and the same meals if 
each item is separately served. Take, for example, 
a breakfast such as has been described, the charge 
for which is 3s. of English money. 

The Americans are enormous breakfast-eaters. 
Here is a meal which was taken by my neighbour 
at table, and for which he paid 3s. He had two 
oranges, two cups of tea, a plate of porridge, a 
plate of blue-fish, a ‘‘tender-loin” steak with 
mushrooms, three eggs, four baked potatoes, rolls 
and butter, any amount of celery, and a plate of 
griddle-cakes and maple syrup. 

Supposing he had preferred the so-called 
‘English system,” and paid for each article which 
he ordered, his bill would have been as follows. 
I extract it from the menu of one of the largest 
3oston hotels, and reduce dollars and cents to 
our own coinage. 


or 


Tea, two large cups 
Oranges 

Porridge ... 

Blue-fish oe 
Tender-loin and mushrooms 
Eggs, boiled plain 
Potatoes, baked 

Rolls 

Celery 

Griddle-cakes 


—~msmOOmvd. OO = 
Zonn 


oonn Oo 


Total 


yw 


This account does not include such condiments 
as chutney, pickled walnuts, cauliflower, onions, 
mixed pickles, etc., for each of which he would 
have had to pay ten cents (sd.) more, thus bring- 
ing up the total to 12s. instead of 3s., and 2s. more 
than would have been charged for board and lodg- 
ing for twenty-four hours. In spite of statements 








like these, there are numbers of people who have 
an idea that they can live much more economi- 
cally by going to hotels where they do not pay 
for anything which they do not consume. 

Perhaps the reader may say that he does not 
happen to be gifted with an appetite capable of 
making such a meal. But suppose that he had 
only taken the steak, potatoes, and tea, he would 
have had to disburse 5s., and would at every meal 
be obliged to pay at least fifty per cent. more 
than he need have done, besides being re- 
stricted in his choice of viands and having the 
trouble of calculating the cost of each article. 

To those who are extremely fond of doing 
sums the last mentioned clause may not appear 
to be of any special consequence. But when the 
traveller is incessantly on the move, and is always 
uneasy lest he should be late for an engagement, 
these little worrying details soon assert their 
cumulative importance, and are sure to have their 
effect upon the constitution. 

I may incidentally mention that my neighbour 
had consumed the whole of this enormous meal 
before I had half finished my modest piece of 
steak. 

I had scarcely written these words when an 
American newspaper arrived, from which I make 
the following extract: 

‘* Here is the breakfast that President Cleveland 
is accused of eating in the Adoniracks. 

“It begins with a musk-melon, a beefsteak and 
an omelette, with four hot rolls and two cups of 
coffee as an accompaniment. It proceeds with 
boiled ham and spring chicken, and more coffee. 
It continues with lamb chops, fried potatoes and 
hot rolls, and ends with ice water.” 

The reader will note that both these break- 
fasts begin with fruit. This is the invariable 
commencement of an American breakfast, and if any 
of my readers should entertain an American guest, 
let them be sure to have fruit of some sort on the 
table. Also to remember that in America break- 
fast is a “‘ square” meal, and not a mere repast of 
toast and eggs, with perhaps a little ham. 

The “accusation” against the President is of 
course a specimen of American humorous ex- 
aggeration, but the DBreakfast which I have 
described is an ordinary occurrence. Until wit- 
nessing the performances at the breakfast-table, 
I never fully appreciated Hosea Biglow’s aphorism, 
‘**A merciful Providence fashioned us holler.” 

Few, unfortunately, are the trains which take a. 
dining-car, and so the traveller must do the best 
for himself. 

As to liquids, the traveller has very little choice. 
Most of the refreshment-rooms and many hotels 
are conducted on the sternest teetotal principles, 
and if any one should ask even for a glass of ale 
or wine, he will be stared at with horror as if he 
were demanding a pound of dynamite and a 
detonator. Bad as are the chicoried coffee and 
boiled tea of our own refreshment-rooms, they 
are nectar compared with the productions which 
go under that name at our American stations, 
especially the “tea.” At some of the stations 
you can procure lager beer, which has a flavour as 
of soap-suds when you drink it, and leaves an 
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after taste as if it had been kept in a wholesale 
druggist’s warehouse. 

At a few places the omnipresent Bass can be 
procured for a ‘“‘quarter,” z.,a shilling per pint 
bottle. But the traveller must examine the cork 
as well as the familiar red triangle on the label, 
as some purveyors have a way of purchasing empty 
bottles, filling them with lager beer at the cost of 


less than a penny, and then selling them fora, 


shilling as Bass’s genuine ale. 

It must be remembered that while you are 
travelling’ Westward in a railway-car you have 
no more chance of buying anything than if you 
were in a small boat at sea out of sight of 
land. The simplest, and perhaps the wisest 
plan, is to accept the position, and make up 
your mind that there will be nothing to eat but 
what you take with you, and nothing to drink 
except iced water. Also that you may not always 
be able to procure even the iced water when you 
most want it. 

Such statements may perhaps appear incredible, 
but they are perfectly true. It must be under- 
stood that I know nothing of American travel 
except during the winter, and only write of my 
own experiences. 

There is no certainty in winter travel, especially 
as you go West. You may “miss connection” 
with another train, and have to wait for twelve or 
fifteen hours at a wooden shed called by courtesy 
a “Junction Station,” far away from any houses. 
Or the rail may be blocked and injured by an 
accident, and you must wait in the car until the 
line is cleared. 

Worst of all, a sudden snowstorm may swoop 
down on you when you are many miles from 
human habitations. One of these terrible storms, 
or “blizzards,” occurred during my last visit to 
America. 

It began on December 16, 1884, and soon 
became so severe that a train was stopped, and 
several enormous steam ploughs were brought into 
requisition. Before long even these tremendous 
machines became useless, and every able-bodied 
man in the train was required to take a snow- 
shovel and help in clearing the track. 

But the snow was so fine and dust-like, and the 
wind was so high, that all their efforts were use- 


less. The driver and conductors feared that if 


they proceeded ‘any farther the whole train would 
be buried, and so the engine was backed, and the 
train stopped upon a trestle bridge, the wooden 
roof and sides of which would form a protection. 
The passenger-cars had just gained the bridge, 
when a tremendous snow-slide, or avalanche, fell 
with a tremendous roar like thunder, completely 
burying the engine and the baggage-car. 

Before long, the snow lay from thirty to forty 
feet in depth before and behind the train. Then 
another unexpected complication occurred. Spray 
from the neighbouring falls was blown over the 
snow, sank into it, and then froze, converting it 
into a mass of solid ice, which could not be re- 
moved except by blasting. Thus, within a few 
hours, a hundred and fifty persons were hope- 
lessly imprisoned, many of them being women 
and children, besides aged and infirm men. 





The small supply of food in the train was coon 
exhausted, and, which was still worse, the wood 
for the stoves failed, so that the travellers were 
equally in danger of death by hunger or cold. 

The nearest station, Cascade Locks, was eleven 
miles away, but, at the riskof their lives, two of 
the strongest trainsmen made their way through 
the snow and reached that station. There they 
organised a snow-shoe and sleigh service for con- 
veying food to the trains by hand. But, in the 
meanwhile, the passengers were left without pro- 
visions of any kind, and when at last the supply 
arrived, they had been without solid food for five 
days. This was bad enough for adults, but the 
sufferings of the children were terrible, especially 
as they were tortured with hunger, and could not 
understand why their parents did not feed them. 
American children, too, are, as a rule, noisy and 
insubordinate. 

After some days the conveyance of food became 
so difficult that the authorities ordered all the able- 
bodied men to leave the train and make their way 
to Cascade Locks. Early next morning a party of 
twenty-five started through the still falling snow 
and cutting wind. ‘They,could not travel quite a 
mile per hour, but arrived at the Locks in the 
evening, several being severely frostbitten in the 
face, hands, and feet. 

Here is part of a personal narrative : 

““The next morning thirty-five more started, and 
all made the journey safely, though some of them 
were in a pitiable condition. The snow was from 
five to fifty feet in depth, and during much of the 
way the path lay along hilisides so icy that a mis- 
step would have ended at the river far below. In 
some places the travellers had to cut holes in the 
icy crust for their feet and hands, and craw] along 
with the greatest care.” 

Cascade’ Locks being found unable to furnish 
accommodation for all these men and the others 
who would be brought as soon as the line was 
cleared, the former again set off on foot to Port- 
land in parties of ten or twelve, where they arrived 
at last, but in wretched plight. One party madea 
much better journey by an ingenious device. ‘The 
snow was so deep that the telegraph wires were in 
reach of the hand; so, by clinging to these wires, 
the travellers made sure of their track, although it 
did not go in a straight line, and therefore arrived 
before their companions. 

Altogether twenty-six days passed before the 
elderly men, women, and children were released 
from their strange prison, in which they had lived 
without exercise, without any means of washing, 
without beds, and for the most part without 
change of linen. One of the passengers wrote a 
most graphic account of the adventure, and con- 
cluded by saying that no powers of description 
could convey even a faint idea of the horrors 
which were endured for nearly a month. I saw 
one of the rescued carriages when it was brought 
for repairs into Boston, where it made a great 
sensation. This is of course an extreme case, but 
in a country where such events are possible, and 
indeed where being snowed up for three or four 
days is considered quite an ordinary event, such 
as the newspapers either decline to mention, or 
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at the most dismiss with a few short lines, the 
precautions which I have mentioned are by no 
means needless. 

Even if a dining-car happened to be attached 
to the train, its contents would be inadequate to 
the task of feeding a hundred and fifty people for 
two days, much less for nearly four weeks. 

I have often wondered that during the winter 
months each train is not provided with a store 
of canned provisions, which may only be used 
under such conditions as have been described. 
In all trains each carriage is provided with axe, 
saw, and means for extinguishing fire. Now, for 
one train that takes fire there ten which are 
snowed up for terms exceeding forty-eight hours, 
and I do not see why passengers should not be 
secured against hunger within as well as against 
fire without. They are both fires, and of the 
same character, only one is hotter than the other. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, in his *‘ Min of the World,” 
mentions some of his own experiences in American 
travel in the West during the winter. Here is his 
account of the meals which are furnished to 
travellers: ‘‘A scrambled dinner at one o'clock, 
with water, ‘supper,’ with a glass of milk, at six, 
and breakfast—there is my daily fare.” 

Once he was snowed up. He was engaged to 
lecture at Michigan city on a Saturday evening, 
and started at twelve from Grand Rapids, so as 
to have plenty of time. But snow began to fall 
so heavily that even with two engines the train 
could hardly make its way. 

“‘At six in the morning we ran into a snow- 
drift, stuck fast, and there we had to remain all 
night, and until ten o’clock next morning, when 
we were fetched away in sledges. Oh, that night! 
Forty persons, some young girls travelling alone, 
as American girls do, the engineers, brakesmen, 
and firemen, etc., and a lot of roughs; plenty of 
wood fortunately, but nothing to eat or drink. 
Except three apples, I had nothing from eight on 
Saturday morning till one on Sunday afternoon.” 


THE next important institution on the American 


long-distance trains is the SLEEPING-CaArR, of 
which several are sometimes attached to one 
train. 

At first sight the sleeping-car looks very much 
like an ordinary car, except that the seats are not 
reversible, and are larger every way than those of 
the ordinary car. The roof is arched and orna- 
mentally painted, and along each side of it may be 
seen a row of nickel-plated and highly-polished 
handles, the object of which is rather mysterious 
to the novice. Also, just at the spring of the 
arched roof, a stout metal rod, also nickel-plated 
and polished, traverses the whole length of the 
car, and is as mysterious as the handles in the 
roof, 

Besides the usual conductors, there is a special 
guard in charge of the car. When I was new to 
American travel I had been struck by the power- 
ful physique of the train officials, the conductors 
being specially remarkable in this respect. 

I afterwards found that they were all policemen, 
carrying a miniature badge of office on the left 








breast of the waistcoat—I beg pardon, the ‘‘ vest” 
—where it is hidden by the coat. This badge 
is generally a small shield bearing the arms of the 
State or some other appropriate emblem. ‘Those 
which are worn by ordinary police are fastened 
outside the coat or overcoat, and are sufficiently 
large to be conspicuous at a distance; but those 
of the conductors are barely an inch in length, 
and only shown when needed. As there is often 
a considerable mixture of the rough element in 
the trains, especially those which travel in the 
West, it is necessary that the police should be an 
exceptionally powerful body of men. But the 
guard in charge of the sleeping-car is always not 
only a very powerful, but a very tall man, and 
moreover, is invariably more or less of a negro 
—*‘‘de coloured genelum what bosses de sleeper,” 
as his brethren call him. Why he should always 
be a coloured men I have no idea, but why he 
must be a tall man becomes evident on the first 
evening of occupying one of these cars. 

In Messrs. Besant and Rice’s delightful book, 
the ‘“‘Golden Butterfly,” Mr. Gilead P. Beck, a 
perfectly new and original character in fiction, 
makes the following remarks upon the sleeping- 
cars. 

‘Six years ago, gentlemen, I ran up and down 
the Great Pacific Railway between Chicago and 
Francisco for close upon six months. I did not 
choose that way of spendin’ the golden hours, 
because if one had a choice at all, a Pullman’s 
sleeping-car on the Pacific Railway would be just 
one of the last places you would choose to spend 
your life in. No, gentlemen, I was on board 
these cars in an official capacity, I was con- 
ductor. 

“On these cars and on that railway there is a 
deal of time to be got through. I am bound to 
say that time kind of hangs heavy on the hands. 
You can’t be always outside, smokin’; you can’t 
sleep more’n a certain time, because the nigger 
turns you out and folds up the bed; and you 
oughtn’t to drink more than your proper whack. 
Also, you get tired watchin’ the scenery. You 
make notes if you like, but you get tired o’ that. 
And you get mortal tired of sittin’ on end.” 

I had read the “ Golden Butterfly” many times 
before my first visit to America, but never under- 
stood the graphic truths of this description until 
I had passed a good many golden hours on board 
the sleeping-cars. Moreover, as I travelled when 
the thermometer ranged from twelve to forty 
degrees below zero, the windows were caked with 
ice, so that no view of scenery was possible. 

About half-past nine p.m. ‘‘de coloured genelum” 
begins to asserts himself, and you shrink into 
insignificance before his presence, like a convict 
before a warder. It is his gcod pleasure that you 
shall go to bed there and then, and to bed you 
must go, whether you like it or not, for he does 
not leave even a seat in the car. If you are wise, 
you will have taken your berth beforehand, and 
secured a place near the centre of the car, so as 
not to be over the jarring and jolting wheels at 
each end, and as far as possible from the buffers. 

The first process is, that the nigger, as Mr. 
Gilead P. Beck calls him, turns you out of your 
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seat. Then he pulls out one part of the seat, turns 
another over, arranges some flat bars which he 
produces from somewhere, and there is the frame- 
work of a bed. 

Next he takes hold of one of the polished 
handles, gives it a twist and pull, and down comes 
a shelf containing the bed of the upper berth. 
This bed also holds the bedding for both berths, 
and when the man has made the beds, he produces 
from the same upper shelf a pair of very long 
woollen curtains, which he hangs on hook-rings 
which slide along the polished metal bar which 
has been already mentioned, the same pair of cur- 
tains doing duty for upper and lower berths, and 
extending from the bar to the floor. 

Now it showed the reason why “de coloured 
genelum” should be exceptionally tall. He can 
reach the bedclothes of the upper berth and hitch 
the curtains without requiring a stool or steps on 
which to stand. 

You may have the bolster-pillow placed at 
either end of the berth, some liking to travel feet 
foremost, and others with their heads towards the 
engine ; I tried both ways and prefer the former. 

Opinions differ as to the comparative merits or 
demerits of the upper and lower berth. The latter 
is usually preferred because the occupant can 
enter or leave it without much difficulty. This is 


no trifling advantage, for the berths are so hot and 
close when the heavy curtains are drawn and 
fastened, and the air is so impregnated with the 
impalpable dust from the stove, that it is scarcely 
possible to get through the night without paying 


one or two visits to the iced water at the end of 
the car. 

On the other hand, as the bed is close to the 
floor of the car, the vibration and jolting seem to 
shake every bone in the spine separately. Especially 
is this the case when new carriages are attached 
during the night. The coupling is automatic, 
requiring no one to hook the coupling chains or 
screw up the buffers. 

This in itself is a great improvement, and pro- 
bably saves many lives. But, in order to make the 
springs of the coupling act, the carriages must be 
driven together with a bang, which, if you happen 
to be asleep, shakes you out of a dream and 
makes you sure that a collision has taken place. 

In an upper berth the vibration of the car and 
the banging of the couplers are greatly mitigated, 
and so far it has the advantage. But it is so high 
that you cannot climb into it as you do on board 
ship, and require the aid of a set of portable steps 
like those which are used in libraries. So, if in 
the middle of the night you are parched with thirst, 
you must look out for “de coloured genelum,” 
who, as a rule, has coiled himself up in some 
mysterious way upon his own bench, and is fast 
asleep. You can’t get down without him. You 
can’t call out for him lest you should wake the 
sleepers, and you can’t throw anything at him 
because he is out of range of a missile. So you 
must wait until he happens to awake, and then 
attract his attention as you best can. 

Going to bed in a sleeping-car is not an easy 
process, while getting up is still more difficult. If 
one car were reserved for women and children 








and another for men, as is the case with the rooms 
on board ship, the process would be much sim- 
plified. But when men, women, lads, young 
ladies, and children occupy the same car, and 
their berths are only separated from each other by 
very thin wooden partitions at either end and cur- 
tains at the sides, the processes of dressing and 
undressing become rather complicated. 

The usual plan is to remove any articles of 
apparel that can decently be spared, and give 
them to the attendant, who hangs them up. Then 
you get into the berth, and, by a series of elabo- 
rate gymnastic performances, make your toilet for 
the night. 

Even if you could sit upright and have plenty 
of light, the process would not be a very easy one. 
But the berths are even smaller than those of a 
steamer, while the interior is quite dark. ‘The 
attendant is never happy until he has put out the 
lamps, which he does by hitting the top of the 
chimney with a feather brush, and so producing a 
fine perfume of smouldering paraffin. Then what 
little light proceeds from the feeble lamp at the 
end of the car is shut out by the curtains; so that 
to find any clothes which you have removed is a 
complicated task. So is putting them on again. 

Before you have learned the ways of the car you 
are tolerably sure to knock your head against the 
partition-board, and to arouse the wrath of the 
occupant of the next berth. 

Then another and unexpected difficulty arises. 
Supposing that you have taken a lower berth, and 
have turned out for some iced water. When you 
go back again you will have much difficulty in 
finding your own berth, as the heavy woollen cur- 
tains fall together and entirely conceal the berth. 
In fact, at night the closed curtains look like two 
walls enclosing a narrow lane, through which you 
can walk. Each berth has its number, but the 
car is too dark to distinguish anything clearly. 
After my first experience | used to draw the pillow 
partly outwards, so as to project through the cur- 
tains and act as a mark. 

On one occasion I found myself in a very un- 
pleasant predicament. Before the beds were 
made the conductor had announced that a dining- 
car would be attached during the night, and that 
breakfast would be served at six next morning. 
So I turned out at five, dressed comfortably with- 
out being jostled by half a dozen others, and at 
six asked for the dining-car. I was told that it 
was the next car but one, and set off for it. 

The next car was a sleeper, fully occupied, and 
all the curtains closed. ‘The next, instead of 
being the dining-car, proved to be another 
sleeper, which had been added during the night, 
and so was the next, all full, and all with closed 
curtains." At last I found the dining-car, and 
stepped into it, half dazzled by the sudden change 
from darkness, bitter wind, and driving snow into 
brightness and warmth. I ordered breakfast, and 
was rather pluming myself on my good manage 
ment in getting up so early and securing plenty of 
time for breakfast instead of being obliged to eat 
against time. 

Presently, a steward mentioned casually that 
passengers for my next station—there are so 
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many, and the names are so eccentric, that I 
cannot recollect it—would have to change lines at 
seven. It was then nearly half-past six, I had 
scarcely begun breakfast, and my _ travelling 
baggage was unpacked in the sleeping-car. I 
hurried through the breakfast, and then went back 
to my Car. 

But, to my horror, I could not recollect which 
it was. With the curtains drawn and by the dim 
light of the lamp at the farther end of the cars, 
every ‘“‘sleeper” looks alike. So do the attendants. 
It is nearly as difficult to distinguish one “‘ coloured 
genelum” from another, as if they were Chinese, 
and the difficulty is increased by the fact that 
they are all alike in point of stature, and wear 
similar uniforms. 

At last I did succeed in finding the right car, 
but then came the trouble of finding, collecting, 
and packing my portable baggage in the dark, 
with very circumscribed space and the fear of 
disturbing the travellers who were still asleep. 
Then just as I was hurrying out of the car, I 
found that the attendant had given me an over- 
coat which did not belong to me, he having put the 
coats into the wrong berths over night. A search 
for the right one involved awaking several pas- 
sengers and turning them out of their berths. 

They were naturally full of anger, and I was 
full of regrets and apologies, mixed with fears of 
losing my train, which I knew from experience 
might be anywhere, say in a road or market- 
place, and that I should have to search for it 
unaided in the dark winter morning, while encum- 
bered with bag, overcoat, umbrella, and other 
impedimenta. 

But, “‘de coloured genelum” was quite un- 
moved. He unfastened the curtains and jerked 
them back, shook the sleeping occupants and 
ordered them out of their berths, pulled the beds 
to pieces, and found the coat under one of them, 
chucked it over my arm, and told me to hurry up 
right away, or I should miss connection. 

Fortunately, my train happened to be at no 
great distance, and I ran over ice and snow- 
encumbered rails, flung the bag and coat on the 
platform, and was hauled “ aboard” by the con- 
ductor after the train had gone on for several 
yards. Ten seconds more would have lost the train. 

If going to bed be difficult on board a sleeper, 
getting up again is a much more complicated pro- 
cess. It is possible, though not easy, to wriggle 
out of your garments after you have entered your 
berth, but getting into them again is quite another 
business, not to say impossible. 

The usual plan is this:—If you have a lower 
berth, you slip out of it and stand between the 
side of the berth and the curtains, and can, by a 
little ingenuity, indue such garments as are 
absolutely necessary. Then you unfasten the 
curtains, emerge from them, gather up the rest of 
your apparel, and make your way to the dressing- 
compartment at the end of the car, where you 
finish your toilet. If you have an upper berth, 
you must sit on the edge of it while you partially 
clothe yourself. 

Should you be the first up, and look along the 
car after you are dressed, the effect is extremely 














comical. The curtains bulge out in the most ex- 
traordinary outlines, and every now and then a 
gentleman or lady emerges from between them 
and scuttles away to their respective ends of the 
cars. 

In the matter of dressing accommodation, the 
gentlemen, contrary to usual custom, are more 
fortunate than the ladies. Their compartment 
is large enough for two persons, or even for three 
if they happen to possess the happy faculty of 
“‘oive and take,” which does so much in alle- 
viating the inevitable discomforts of travel. The 
chief inconvenience to which the occupants are 
subjected lies in the frequent opening of the door 
by officials, and the hurricane of cold air, often 
mixed with snow, which rushes through the 
opening and strikes to the very bone. 

But the ladies’ dressing-room is so small and so 
choked up with toilet apparatus that there is not 
space for more than one adult occupant at a time, 
and it occasionally happens that one lady will 
occupy the dressing-room for such an inordinate 
time, that the tempers of her sister passengers are 
seriously tried. 

The annoyance caused by such selfish conduct 
would not be so great if the passengers could 
remain in their berths as long as they like. But 
this they cannot do, for, as Mr. Gilead P. Beck 
remarks, de coloured genelum makes you get up, 
just as he made you go to bed, at his own hour, 
and, having turned you out of your berth, he pulls 
the latter to pieces, packs away the bedding, and 
restores the car to its original appearance. The 
lower berths are ‘‘ fixed” first, and then the bed- 
clothes, curtains, etc., are put into the upper berth, 
which is flung upwards sharply, and held in posi- 
tion by a spring catch. 

Some years ago this construction of the berths 
led to a sadly fatal accident, almost grotesque in 
its peculiar horror. There had been a collision, 
and a sleeping-car had run off the line and fallen 
on its right side. As is usualin such cases, the car 
took fire from the embers of the stove, and was 
soon filled with flame and smoke. 

The passengers who occupied the left hand of 
the car were of course shaken out of their beds, 
falling upon those who were sleeping in the right- 
hand berths. All or most of them escaped, except 
those who occupied the upper berths on the right 
hand. As the carriage fell over, these berths were 
of course flung back into their places, and were held 
by the spring catches which I have mentioned, 
shutting the occupants into the narrow space 
between the floor of the berth and the roof of the 
car. ‘There is no handle on the inside, so that the 
unfortunate inmates could not release themselves, 
and before their position was discovered the car- 
riage was so filled with flame and smoke that no 
one could go to their rescue. When the fire 
was extinguished, and the carriage was broken 
to pieces, the charred bodies of the ill-fated 
passengers were found in their berths. The 
only consolation which could be offered to their 
friends was, that in all probability they must 
have been suffocated for want of air, and have 
died, or at all events been insensible, before the 
fire reached them. 
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Since that time, when the attendant lets down 


the upper berth, he fastens it down with a chain - 


and hook, lest a similar accident should occur. 

A long-distance journey, therefore, is not a 
wholly agreeable mode of passing several con- 
secutive days. Still, the sleeping-car, with all its 
drawbacks, is far better than the only other alter- 
native, that is, of sitting up all night without even 
the power of leaning the head against any support. 

Now and then an audacious native will take pos- 
session of a whole “section” of a car, a space 
sufficient for four persons, and will make up a sort 
of couch out of rugs and coats, on which he can 
lie diagonally. But this extemporised couch is 
anything but comfortable, and the occupant is 
always liable to be turned out by the conductor in 
case the seats should be needed for a new influx 
of passengers. 


It is true that when a traveller first turns into a 
berth, and experiences its shaking, jolting, twist- 
ing, and banging, together with the close and 
heated atmosphere, he is apt to think that no 
invention could be better calculated to keep him 
awake. But custom is everything, and, after two 
or three nights’ experience, he feels but little 
inconvenience, and ‘* Nature’s soft nurse,” which 
can 


‘*. , . wpon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude impatient surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds,” 


can also soothe his wearied senses in a sleeping- 
car. 


—_——+0> 


Some 


I, 
ARE you a good man, So-and-So? 
Simper, and answer ‘‘ Yes!” 
I myself would say you were good 
Had I to hazard a guess ; 

I think you are good though you know you are good, 
I should know you are good would you doubt it, 
For if you be good in this faith that you’re good, 

What an angel you’d make without it. 


II. 
Scribble away in the county paper, 
You cannot kindle the Thames with a taper, 
Nor such a passion as mine ignite 
With your crackling sparks of sectarian spite ; 
Solemn and deep in my breast it lies, 
Aware of the tyrannous infamies 
That trample the earth, and work their pleasure 
Till the sins of the ages have filled their measure, 
And scarcely knowing, and caring not, 
When pigmy shafts at myself are shot, 
When on my raiment the foam is flung 
From a truculent heart by a turbulent tongue ; 
I that in sorrow and not in wrath 
Watch the world on its terrible path, 
Shall anger for you in my soul be born ? 
You are not able to move my scorn. 


Ill. 


I would I might sit at your feet and learn, 
My friend, my father in God ; 
Your hair grew white where the engrnes turn, 
And rough is the road you have trod, 
But your ear amid roaring machines hath heard 
What never was learned in a school ; 
You have guided your life by a secret word, 
Your soul by a heavenly rule ; 
And here is the joy in your aged eyes, 
The smile on your faded face, 
Of the runner who runs in sight of the prize, 
Well-nigh at the end of the race : 
— Ah, friend, what is it your eyes discern ? 
I must watch, and sorrow, and love, to learn. 


Studies from Pife. 
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IV. 
Surely above all women thou art bless'd, 
Thou hast the sins of all the race confess‘d ; 
Thine eyes are fountains of unfailing waters 
For all the guilt of all our sons and daughters ; 
Nor needs thy conscience to make lamentation 
Save for the sad sad sins of all the nation : 
O thou just person needing no repentanee, 
Ill should men fare if thou wert to give sentence! 
Yet why, though men think scorn of such, ah why 
Bears He the blame who did not strive nor cry? 


v. 

Only the least of a group of girls, 

Laughing and dancing together, 
Dancing merrily, tossing her curls, 

Wild as the windy weather, 
Fresh as the grass that she dances upon 
Bright as the blossoms that swing in the sun, 
That is my daughter, the youngest one. 


Little she knows that is learned in a book, 
Less that sorrow has taught us ; 

Yet look in her glowing face, ah look, 
And say whether time has brought us 

Any prize that we might not resign 

For a trust as perfect, a rapture as fine 

As are bright in the eyes of this girl of mine ? 


‘¢ Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” said One ; 
Which puzzles the fools and the sages ; 

But would ¢hey be content with the wind and the sun, 
As a child of her tender age is? 

Without a profession, a shilling, a trade, 

Would they face the future and not be afraid, 

With as buoyant a heart as my innocent maid? 


We, whom the fruit of knowledge has taught 
Fear, and the need of clothing, 
And many a cynical lesson, fraught 
With scorn, derision, and loathing 
— Ah, my God! from a desert land, 
And aware of graves that are scooped in the sand, 
We watch our babes in Thy garden stand. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO SINAL 


BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, AUTHOR OF “ UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN,” “‘ A LADY'S RIDE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS,” ETC. 


V.—ASCENT OF 


ARCHWAY ON MOUNT SINAIL 


HIS day my pilgrimage has been crowned 
with success, for I have ascended Jebel 
Musa, the highest point of the Sinaitic ridge, and 
Ras Sufsafeh, the presumed Mount of the Law, 
under the auspicious circumstances of solitude 
and superb weather, leaving the camp shortly 
before sunrise, dismissing my guide on the 
mountain top, and returning in the evening twi- 
light. I took my frugal breakfast by lamplight, 
and just as the first rosy flush tinted the east, and 
the last star withdrew, my guide arrived, a 
wretched. Bedaween, one of the convent Arabs, 
scarcely erroneously called convent serfs, a dried- 
up, wizened creature not more than five feet three 
inches in height, lean, shiny, clothed in a girdled 
cotton garment which had once been white, a 
dirty turban, and goat-skin sandals, at once 
pathetic, stupid, and melancholy-looking, a quiet, 
harmless man, whose energies seemed concen- 


trated on the search for vermin, a quest only too | 


successful. Hassan stayed below to watch the 
tents. As the early rose-flush gave place to day, 
each mountain peak, sun-kissed, turned rosy, and 
the red granite peaks which confront Sinai became 





MOUNTAINS. 


vermilion-coloured. The splendour of the morn- 
ing was nearly overwhelming, and the day has 
been perfect, absolutely cloudless, while the heat 
of the sun has been tempered by a keen north 
wind, which here, as elsewhere, gives a peculiar 
brilliancy and clearness to the atmosphere. 

The site of my encampment is over 5,000 feet 
above the sea level, and as the summit of Jebel 
Musa is only 7,375 feet in height, the climb is 
not great, nor is the ascent a severe one, for 
Sinai, which on a first view looks so precipitous 
as to be inaccessible, is scarred by several deep 
narrow clefts. In one of these, called by the 
Bedaween ‘“‘The Pathway of our Lord Moses,” 
the great natural boulders were arranged at a very 
early date into the rough similitude of steps in 
order to facilitate the ascent of pilgrims into the 
“Hill of the Lord.” The road is steep, but the 
only difficulty was that it was impossible for a 
person of my low stature to climb the biggest of 
the boulders without being dragged up by the 
Bedaween by means of two straps. The Sinai 
range is one mass of shzvers, great and small boul- 
ders, and fragments altogether sharp-edged. 
Soon after beginning the climb we halted at 
Mayan Musa, the Fountain of Moses, a cold 
crystal spring, beneath a great granite boulder. 
According to Bedaween tradition it was here that 
Moses watered the flock of his father-in-law 
Jethro. Eight varieties of small flowering-plants, 
including a lovely little blue forget-me-not, fringe 
this ‘“‘spring of waters whose waters fail not,” 
and the fragile fronds of the maidenhair fern bend 
over it. Some conferve of a peculiarly brilliant 
green abound within its rim, and the larve of 
mosquitos. If Bedaween tradition errs not, the 
great Lawgiver, toiling up this ascent to the awful 
communings above, drank of this spring. Still 
climbing the cleft, among and over huge boulders 
of granite, among which I counted eleven flower- 
ing plants, we rested at a rude building of un- 
hewn stone, called ‘‘ The Chapel of the Virgin of 
the Economos.” ‘This commemorates “the 
miraculous extirpation of fleas from the convent.” 
According to all visitors, the plague has returned 
in full force. 

After this the steps turning to the right, ascend 
with much abruptness to a narrow cleft in a 
battlement of rock, spanned by a circular arch, 
with a rude cross on either face. The arch is 
very narrow, and there is a certain solemnity in 
passing under it, for there in the days of his 
mortal life sat the pious St. Stephen, “‘ the Porter,” 
whose ghastly mummy guards the gate of the 
charnel-house, and after him sat a long line of 
successors and shrived through many ages the 
long succession of pilgrims who passed upwards 
to “the holy place of Sinai” on repeating Psaim 
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xxiv. 3, 4, ‘Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord?” You will not wonder that I rested 
there, and gladly finished the psalm, thanking 
God for another gateway ‘‘through which the 
Forerunner hath for us entered, even Jesus,” with 
the song of victory, ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” Near 
this arch is another crystal spring, at the side of 
which a blue forget-me-not was struggling into 
blossom. 

A little farther on is another rocky wall with 
another gateway, and then a small and most 
rugged plateau of shivered rocks, on which are a 
solitary cypress-tree and a rough ruinous build- 
ing containing chapels dedicated to Elijah and 
Elisha. Near this is a small cave which tradition 
regards as the place of Elijah’s temporary abode. 
As far as this plateau no part of the cleft which 
gives access to it is without some evidence in the 
shape of rough and Cyclopean steps that human 
agency has attempted to lessen the difficulties of 
the ascent. Beyond this the way is steeper and 
less defined. Upon the plateau stands the peak 
of Jebel Musa, a grand pile of naked grey granite 
without other vegetation than stains of orange 
and dark-grey lichen. I was three-quarters of 
an hour in climbing this last peak. For how 
many years, from early childhood upwards, have I 
thought and dreamed about this mountain top, 
and have imagined its aspect! It is like and 
unlike—like in its absoiute desolation, but unlike 
in its grandeur and majesty. The summit is very 
small and shivered into boulders, and leaves little 
space for aught but two rude buildings, a chapel 
and a mosque built out of the ruins of an earlier 
convent. Beneath the mosque is a cave in which 
Mahometan tradition says that Moses passed the 
forty daysand nights. Quite near isa deep cleft in 
the rock to which my Bedaween pointed and said 
something in Arabic, which I have since learned 
is the name signifying the “cleft of the rock” in 
which Moses was hid when the glory of God 
passed by. An empty champagne bottle profaned 
this summit, and I threw it with indignation over 
the southern precipice more than 1,000 feet in 
depth. 

The sun was then high and hot, but the north 
wind was so keen that I gladly sought shelter 
from it in that very cleft which tradition has hal- 
lowed as the place in which mortal received the 
grandest and most blessed revelation of Jehovah 
which is found in the Old Testament. On the 
ears of Moses, which possibly near this same spot 
had listened to the awful words, ‘‘ I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate Me,” fell the 
revelation, ‘* The Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin.” For once I 
am inclined to accept every tradition, and after a'l 
it does not matter much whether here or there, on 
Jebel Serbal or Jebel Musa, on this blasted peak 
or that, that Jehovah talked with Moses. 

I stayed two hours on the top of Jebel Musa, 








and was loth to leave it, never more while the 
earth lasts to visit its awful solitudes again. It is 
worth all the desert heat and dreariness, the 
raging thirst, the relentless hot wind, the burning 
glare—the many torments of the journey here, 
and all the prospective misery of the journey 
back. Apart from all association, it is the grandest 
mountain view I have ever seen, and of mountains 
in which colours run wild, red, crimson, black, 
green, orange, brown-grey, blue-grey, all invested 
with a beauty not to be described by the blue 
atmosphere which bathed them all, and which 
carried the enchanted vision over the whole sea 
of peaks in the south of the peninsula, over deep 
wadys and reddened levels, to a far distance where 
the blue horizon was an ocean bluer than the 
land. Distance meant only a tenderer blue, not 
outlines less definite; nearness meant depths of 
violet shadow of an infinite coolness. Everywhere 
granite, syenite, gneiss, mica-schist, and their 
verieties of basalt and porphyry, disported them- 
selves in audacious freaks of colour which I dare 
not attempt to describe, Flaming and flaring it 
would have been but for the softening effect of 
atmosphere. The huge mountain masses, crowned 
by the massive single pile of Jebel Serbal and 
the imposing peaks of Jebel Katarina and Jebel 
Zebur, both over 8,500 feet in height, naked, 
harsh, and arid, were all glorified by this exquisite 
medium, and their rude rocks represented not 
granite of every kind, but sapphire, ruby, tur- 
quoise, aqua-marine, and a whole catalogue of 
precious stones. It was completely silent, un- 
utterably lonely, awfully solemn. Every mountain 
of that wilderness of peaks has the same charac- 
teristic of being shivered. In reading their brief 
recorded history, it did not seem a great stretch 
of imagination to suppose that their summits were 
riven when they ‘trembled at the presence of 
God.” 

Time went very fast. I ate my frugal repast of 
raisins, and water drawn from the well of Moses, 
and, rousing my sleeping guide, descended to 
the small plain on which stand the chapels of 
Elijah and Elisha, turned to the left, had a tedious 
scramble for a mile or more along a rough, rocky 
groove along the top of aridge, passed a blighted 
willow which gives its name to Ras Sufsafeh, and, 
after a toilsome climb of some hundred feet, up a 
rugged ravine of shivered rocks, I gained the sum- 
mit ridge, which is remarkably situated in a deep 
cleft between very high walls of rock. To this 
shivered, lonely, blasted summit, to which scarcely 
a tradition attaches, almost all recent scholarship 
and research point as alone the historic Mount 
Sinai, the holy place of the giving of the law, ful- 
filling every requirement of the sacred narrative. 
I established myself there for the afternoon, and 
read the last four books of Moses and the con- 
clusion of Hebrews xii. 

I have already been tempted into giving too 
many of my reflections. I must abstain; but you 
can imagine how much must have passed through 
the mind of a pilgrim from a far-off island alone 
upon that awful summit, with its indescribable 
solemnity, looking down upon a desolation which 
from it, as from Jebel Musa, stretches away to 
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the limit of vision, sunlit red granite mountains, 
deep ravines, where the shadows were dark and 
sharp, winding wadys, and the vast and terrible 
wilderness of peaks, into the inmost recesses of 
which Moses led the host of Israel. But from 
Ras Sufsdfeh there is another feature in the view 
which arrests and detains the eye to the exclusion 
of much that is magnificent. This (so-called) 
Mount of the Law absolutely overlooks the yellow 
gravelly plain of E] Rahah, which, with the Seih 
Leja and the Wady er-Dayr all in full view of the 
mountain, afford, it is estimated, camping ground 
for three millions of people without including the 
space afforded by some adjacent valleys. More- 
over so abrupt is the descent upon the plain that, 
as it appears, one may truly touch the moun- 
tain as one may touch a cliff when standing 
on the seashore; so that the expression, ‘‘the 
mount that might be touched,” may even be 
literally true.* The suddenness with which the 
whole wide yellow plain of El Rahah bursts upon 
the view when the summit of Ras Sufsdfeh is 
gained is most striking. It seizes upon one that 
on that plain and its diverging valleys only could 
the host of Israel have encamped, and that on this 
mount and this alone wasthe Law given. ‘To this 
pinnacle the sound of a multitude could easily 
have ascended from the plain below, and its 
canopy of darkness, its flames and lightnings, 
might have been distinctly seen. How strange 
and trivial the babel of the crowded camp must 
have sounded as it rose to that shivered and 
lonely peak! Did Jehovah really speak to Moses 
here? Did the glory which no mortal could see 
and live, really rest for weeks on this blasted 
summit ? Is that small hill at the entrance of the 
convent valley, which bears the name of Aaron, a 
witness to an actual fact that Israel lapsed into 
idolatry within view of the mountain which 
burned with fire? Do the carcasses of those who 
perished in the wilderness in the lengthened period 
in which Israel was encamped on the great plain 
of El Rahah still bleach under its yellow gravel ? 
Strange that of such transactions, which to this 
hour affect mankind, there should not be a single 
trace, and that the awful Mount of the Law should 
be named from a willow! 

Yet as I read and re-read the book of Exodus 
on the lonely summit I felt that a sublimity 
attaches to the non-recognition of this peak by 
tradition. It looks as if it had been splintered by 
fire, frost, and earthquake, most desolate and 
awful. Fire might have passed over it but yester- 
day. Its crest might have been riven when 
“Sinai trembled at the presence of God,” or in 
the later earthquake in the days of the prophet 
Elijah. Barren, naked, and blasted as is this 
peak of sublime memories, the bees hum as gaily 
on it as on the thymy moorlands of Tobermory, 
and on the awful front of Sinai a small forget-me- 





* Under the ridge of Ras SufsAfeh lies the so-called ‘‘ Rock of Moses,” 
a mass from ten to fifteen feet high as it lies. 
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not raises its fragile cup to-day as though “ black- 
ness, darkness, and tempest” had never veiled the 
mountain with their gloom. 

Far indeed was ¢ from blackness and dark- 
ness in the bright Arabian sun, with the intense 
blue of the Arabian sky spreading in a clear 
vault of purity over the great expanse of naked 
mountains. I lingered till late. It was good to 
be there. It was sad to come down and leave the 
mount on which, or near which, Jehovah made 
the first great revelation of His character and will. 
Sad to leave the mystery and enchantment of 
that unprofaned and silent solitude, and come 
down to the chatter and turmoil of the world 
below. Inthe glorious sunset the mountain land- 
scape was seen to perfection. There was a com- 
plete carnival of colour. I might multiply words 
without conveying ideas—it was indescribable. 
The colours changed constantly, ran one into 
another, faded, deepened, intensified, flamed. 
There were metallic gleams on the hill sides— 
orange, carmine, vermilion, brown-madder, 
green-brown, red-brown, cobalt, indigo, lilac, 
buff, olive-green, blue-grey, green-grey, while as 
the sun declined and the shadows lengthened the 
ravines became filled up with red-purple, chang- 
ing into violet-blue atmosphere, which faded into 
a tender grey, while the sky took to itself mani- 
fold tints of pink, green, red, and orange, the 
green brightened by delicate lines of pure ver- 
milion. I was very weary and the descent was 
very fatiguing, and took so long that by the time 
I reached my tent the last red gleam had faded 
from Jebel Moneijah*—the granite peaks were 
grey, and Orion wheeled majestically above the 
mountains of the Wady er-Dayr. 

I write from Mount Sinai for the last time. I wish 
I could linger here, to stamp its form and:sur- 
roundings indelibly on my memory. Once more by 
lamplight I read the end of Heb. xii. It is easier at 
Sinai than at Calvary to realise that “our God is 
a consuming fire.” It is singular that Moses and 
Elias, the mighty prophets associated with Sinai, 
the one who had the mysterious honour of a 
Divine burial, and the other that of a fiery trans- 
lation, should reappear together on a Syrian hill 
in glory in company with Him who came “to 
fulfil the law,” and speak with Him of the perfect 
obedience which was to be completed by His 
decease at Jerusalem. 


* A curious Mussulman tradition attaches to Jebel Moneijah. It is 
said that Mahomet rested on its summit, and that as he did so an eagle 
hovered over his head. The monks of St. Catherine, thinking it an 
augury of future greatness, received him into their convent, and with 
much worldly wisdom sought to ensure his protection for them in the 
future. He could not write, but stamped with ink on his hand the 
signature to a contract of protection written on the skin of a gazelle, 
which was deposited in the archives of the convent. _It is said that this 
was removed to Constantinople by Sultan Selima, and that the monks 
received a copy of it, but this has never been seen. 

The Bedaween have numerous traditions about Jethro, who is known to 
them as Sheykh Shouaib. The Wady er-Dayr is also called the Wady 
Shouaib. There is the cave of Shouaib, and there are two hills named 
after Jethro’s daughters. The names of Moses and Aaron are largely 
retained in the nomenclature of the country areund Sinai. The cluster 
of springs about Jebel Musa is the great resort of the Bedaween of the 
peninsula during the summer heats, 








THE LONDON 


fail to have noticed the wonderful develop- 

ment of the taste for flowers and flower- 
growing of late years. Many influences have com- 
bined to bring this about. 

It seems but the other day that all the whole- 
sale flower trade of Covent Garden was carried on 
in a few rickety sheds up in one corner of the 
Duke of Bedford’s great square. ‘The whole 
business was a mere appendage of the main 
market. So overcrowded did the sheds become, 
that at length they were cleared away; two or 
three houses near them were pulled down, and a 
fine new building set up specially for the flower 
trade. The floor of this new market—built some 
fifteen years ago—comprised sixteen thousand 
square feet, and it appeared when it was opened 
to far more than meet the requirements of the 
trade. So rapid was the expansion of the busi- 
ness, however, that an extension soon became 
necessary, and by way of experiment a temporary 
building was appended to the market, and alto- 
gether about three hundred stands were thus 
provided. This, however, in its turn, became 


"6 most superficial of observers can hardly 


totally inadequate, and visitors to the market in 
the early summer morning for some years past 
must have been astonished at the way in which 
the great throng of flowers and their buyers and 


sellers surged out of the building that was all too 
small for the business. ‘‘ A whole neighbour- 
hood,” said an anonymous writer the summer 
before last, “is literally choked up with flowers, 
the actual market being only the central point of 
the trade which surges through all the surround- 
ing thoroughfares and flows out into the Strand. 
Wellington Street is closely packed with vehicles 
laden with flowers, and the buildings on each side 
_are barricaded with them. The office of the 


‘Morning Post,’ seems to be embedded in a, 


thicket of indiarubber plants, delphiniums, and 
scarlet geraniums; the Lyceum springs from a 
tangled undergrowth of marguerites and standard 
rose-trees, clematis and tropzolums, cockscombs 
and antirrhinums, and the shop-fronts on both 
sides the way are banked up with golden feather 
and lobelia, pansies, and serried ranks of beautiful 
fuchsias. The dense growth spreads away down 
the narrow thoroughfares into Catherine Street ; 
all along Tavistock Street scores of burly porters 
are pushing their way about with mountains of 
pendant-bloom upon their heads. On the steps 
of the Strand District Offices a stalwart dealer sits 
and smokes his peaceful pipe, securely shut in 
from the surging crowd by a fortification of 
strawberries and ripe tomatoes in_ baskets, 
bundles of watercresses, pots of ericas, maiden- 
hair ferns, and the most delicate arum lilies. 
Burleigh Street is quite a part of the market. St. 
Michael’s Church stands knee-deep, so to speak, 
in ixias and dracenas, phloxes and herbaceous 
calceolarias, and the flood of gleaming colour 
spreads away right down into the Strand, where 
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vans and carts, unable to get nearer to the 
central point, are packing and unpacking their 
treasures.” * 

To meet the increased demand for space, the 
temporary structure just alluded to has now been 
swept away, together with several valuable houscs 
in Tavistock Street, and to the original building 
there has been added for this summer's trade a 
handsome permanent structure which will bring 
up the whole accommodation to four hundred 
stalls, exclusively engaged in the flower trade. 
So rapid has been the development, indeed, that 
even before this new extension was finished, it 
became evident that a somewhat bolder scheme 
of enlargement might have been ventured on, and 
that the extended accommodation will serve only 
fora short time. In order to make the most of 
what has been provided, the Duke of Bedford has 
expressly stipulated in the agreements under which 
his tenants hold their stalls, that when they them- 
selves are not actually occupying them, anybody 
else may. There are a good many growers who 
devote themselves exclusively to certain kinds of 
flowers, and who are therefore in the market only 
during certain scasons of the year. In such cases 
it has long been the practice to adopt this sort of 
Box and Cox arrangement, the demand for space 
being so great. But hitherto it has been done 
only by the tacit consent of the principal tenant. 
Henceforth it is to be a matter of agreement, so 
that the four hundred stalls may, in the course of 
the year, have far more than that number of 
tenants. 

This fact in itself is an indication of a very 
noticeable characteristic of the flower trade of late 
years. Like almost all other industries, flower- 
growing shows a very decided tendency to 
specialism. It is carried to so high a degree 
of perfection, and there is such competition in 
the business, that very slight matters are found 
to make very important differences. For instance 
—to take one of the most familiar of flowers, the 
scarlet pelargonium, or scarlet geranium, as it is 
commonly called. This brilliant-coloured flower 
is exceedingly valuable if it can only be coaxed 
into bloom in the dead of winter. A man may 
have all the necessary knowledge of the plant, 
and all the advantages of glass and heat, but if his 
ground lie within the Metropolitan area, his best 
efforts to get blooms in the dead of the year will 
probably fail completely. Ten or twenty miles 
out, beyond the range of London smoke, he may 
find it pay well to grow these things for the early 
market. Men find it most advantageous to grow 
only what is best adapted to their soil and situa- 
tion, or what they have the best knowledge of. 
One grower will lay himself out for the cultivation 
of bulbs; another will devote himself to roses; a 
third will have acres of glass for the early raising 
of those charming pots of fuchsias which the 





* “Daily News,” 8th August, 1884. 
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costermongers bring nodding round on their bar- 
rows—“‘ all a-growin’ an’ a-blowin’ ”—before the 
amateur’s nurslings can be prevailed upon to do 
more than sprout out a few timid and tentative 
leaves. Of course growers do not as a rule con- 
fine themselves exclusively to any one class of 
flower; but they do, very many of them, make 
specialties of certain things, and this specialism 
tends to become more and more pronounced. 

One very important feature of the work of many 
floricultural specialists is the raising of new kinds. 
There are men who lay themselves out for this 
enterprising and sometimes very profitable branch 
of the business; and one very important function 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden at 
Chiswick is the examination of what they bring 
forth. A nurseryman who, by skilful “ crossing,” 
has produced what he believes to be a new gera- 
nium or fuchsia, will send it on to Chiswick for 
the scrutiny of the Floral Committee, a body of 
some five or six and thirty experts. If it is merely 
an old thing with a new name, it will be pretty 
certain to be recognised by one or another of the 
committee, and its a/zas will be announced in the 
Society’s journal. If, however, it is really a 
novelty, a certificate will be given to that effect. 
This will also be announced, and if it is a good 
thing, a new plant at once acquires a considerable 
market value. 

The popular taste, however, does not seek much 
for novelties in flowers. Indeed the public is in 
this matter decidedly conservative and averse to 
change. This is especially observable in the case 


of the great mass of Londoners who have come 


from the country. There is something almost 
pathetic in the wistful way in which country-born 
Londoners will hang around the Covent Garden 
stalls at which in the spring of the year there are 
displayed the old-fashioned favourites—the pan- 
sies and big red daisies, the primulas and polyan- 
thuses, the foxgloves and columbines, the peonies, 
the daffodils, the wallflowers and hollyhocks, the 
sweetwilliams, the stocks and Canterbury beils, 
geraniums and fuchsias, tulips and hyacinths. 
‘These are the things that grew in the old gardens 
in the early days when life was less of a struggle 
and away yonder in the country, where it seems to 
them now all was so placid and so pleasant. 
‘There are sentimental associations gathered about 
these old flowers, and it is very difficult to establish 
anything fresh in favour with a certain class of 
flower-buyers. Large blossoms and abundance of 
them are the desiderata, and for popular patronage 
these are of far greater importance than new 
strains. 

Ofall these old-fashioned flowers there is not one 
that meets with a wider popular favour than the fami- 
liar old wallflower, or warrior, as it is called in some 
parts. There are perhaps a good many reasons 
forthis. The plant itself is a wonderfully vigorous 
little grower. Only the severest of winters will 
kill it. Ordinarily it stands through frost and 
snow and bitter winds, the very embodiment of 
verdant vigour, and long before some of the har- 
diest of our trees have ventured to sprout a leaf, 
the wallflower will be flaunting its ruddy brown 
blossoms and perfuming the air far and wide with 





its fresh and delicious sweetness. There is no 
flower—only excepting perhaps the viole-—which 
in the popular appreciation is more closely iden- 
tified with the spring than is the wallflower. It is 
very hardy, it is very sweet, and it is never grown 
to any extent under glass. We get the first 
supplies of any importance from Cornwall, and 
when we see great piles of wallflowers shaking out 
their fragrance as they jog along upon barrows 
through the London streets, they never suggest 
the thought of costly conservatories and artificial 
heat ; they tell us unmistakably that 


** Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rock’d in the cradle of the western breeze.” 


We hail these sweet-scented, ruddy brown blos- 
soms as the advance-guard of the sumptuous floral 
procession of the year, which in the warmer cor- 
ners of the kingdom is thus shown to be already 
on the move. A little later on they come in in 
waggon-loads to Covent Garden, from Feltham 
and Isleworth and other fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing neighbourhoods near London. The market- 
gardeners sow the seeds broadcast about the close 
of the year, or some of them a fortnight or three 
weeks later. As soon as the plants are large 
enough they are set out in rows down between tall 
fruit trees, such as apples or pears, and frequently 
close up under the trees. Some grounds round 
London have lines of them half a mile in length. 
They grow up a little thin and drawn by the trees 
overhead, and of course do not bloom the first 
year; but when the autumn comes round, and the 
trees begin to shed their leaves, the vigorous little 
plants underneath soon pull themselves together, 
and by Christmas, if they are not actually in 
bloom they are well on towards it, and will be 
quite ready for a start with the very earliest of the 
open weather of the new year. By the time the 
apple-trees grow thick overhead again the wall- 
flower will have done the bulk of its business in 
Covent Garden and very soon will be pulled up. 
The ground will be well manured, and fresh plants 
put in in readiness for the next spring. 

The wallflower very well illustrates what we just 
now referred to as the conservatism of the public 
in the matter of flowers. Buyers of wallflowers 
will have the ‘‘ old-fashioned” deep ruddy brown. 
Growers have occasionally produced some very 
decided novelties of colour—a decided purple, for 
instance, and something very neara pink. But they 
never seem to have taken with the public. 

There is a very curious branch of the flower 
business which promised, not a great while ago, 
to become very considerable, but which has appa- 
rently hardly fulfilled its promise. We refer to 
the dried flowers which some five or six years ago 
seemed to be becoming quite a striking feature of 
the Central Avenue of Covent Garden. ‘“ Ever- 
lasting flowers” have, of course, been familiar to 
most of us ever since we can remember, but they 
were formerly confined chiefly to one or two 
kinds only, the principal being the compact little 
Guaphalium Orientale, which used to be dyed all 
sorts of colours and sold in enormous quantities— 
and indeed it is now, more particularly in the 
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Black Country, where the people have little op- 
portunity of cultivating a taste for living flowers. 
A Covent Garden firm, however, developed the 
idea very greatly. The gnaphalium used to be 
dried, we believe—perhaps is now—by simply 
hanging up on lines in the open air. It has a 
large proportion of silica in its composition, and 
to this circumstance has been ascribed its power 
of retaining its form when-thus dried. The firm 
alluded to, however, found that a great many 
ordinary garden flowers, if embedded in sand and 
subjected to a degree of heat varying somewhat 
with different kinds, would, in a similar way, 
retain their form. Roses, pansies, asters, and a 
great many other familiar flowers, were thus 
treated, their moisture having been first to some 
extent expelled from them by the centrifugal force 
of a rapidly revolving machine. In some cases 
colours as well as forms would be preserved. 
Generally, however, the dried blossoms were 
bleached or dried. They were not, of course, 
equal to the living, breathing flowers, but they 
made really very bright and pretty bunches, and 
at one time seemed likely to be very popular. 
Quite a factory was established in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, and one season there 
were as many as forty hands employed there. 
Apparently, however, the only department of this 
business destined to be permanent was the manu- 
facture of funeral and memorial wreaths of the 
shining white flowers which are now imported in 
enormous quantities from the Cape, and known, 
indeed, as the Cape flower. ‘This is another 
silicated blossom, and grows wild in profusion in 
the region of the Table Mountains. The flowers 
are picked without the stalks, which are found to 
be rather more plague than profit, as they cockle 
and twist awkwardly about in the drying. A thin 
wire thrust through the dried flower is found to 
be much more convenient than the natural stalk, 
and permits of the greatest nicety of arrange- 
ment. The making of wreaths and crosses 
and other designs has become quite an important 
industry. 

While on the subject of dried flowers we may as 
well allude in passing to the bundles of moss, of 
which millions are every year required for the 
market. Nearly all thisis gathered and dried and 
some of it dyed in the forests of France and Ger- 
many. One or two of the leading Covent Garden 
dealers have factories for the preparation of this 
on the Continent. A large trade is done also in 
imported grasses. The finest of them, beyond 
comparison, is that tall silvery white, the Pampas, 
the plumes of which are imported from the swamps 
on the Mexican coasts. Hungary and the steppes 
of Russia send us every year many tons of the 
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familiar feather grass, S/ipa pennafa, and from 
Germany and other parts of the Continent we get 
in smaller quantities a good many other kinds of 
grasses for ornamental purposes, amongst them 
several varieties of Bromus, with its little oat-like 
rows of grain dangling at the end of the slen- 
derest of stalks, and the well-known “ Quaker 
grass,” Briza. Many of these are bleached or 
dyed, and form exceedingly pretty ornaments for 
vases in the winter-time. 

Had the art of flower-preserving been elaborated 
a generation or two ago, when the “ dead” time of 
year was far longer than it is now, it would perhaps 
have been a great commercial success. But now- 
adays living flowers are too abundant and too 
easily accessible to most of us to leave much room 
for dead ones. Not only have we enormously 
developed floriculture under glass, but—and this 
is perhaps the most striking fact in connection 
with the subject—steamboats and railways have 
brought all the most genial spots of England and 
of Europe within a few hours of Covent Garden. 
Holland and the South of France, the Channel 
Islands and the Scilly Islands, are nearer to the 
heart of London than the midland counties of 
England used to be within living memory. On 
the dreariest day in January Nice may now pour 
into Covent Garden a shower. of small wooden 
boxes which on being opened will emit the most 
delicious perfume of tea-roses deftly packed toge- 
ther, and all as fresh as though just clipped from 
the tree, or nearly so. This same favoured loca- 
lity also pours into our market myriads of bunches 
of violets and of the sweet-scented narcissus 
almost before the last of the dahlias and chrysan- 
themums have died out of our gardens. As most 
persons are aware, the Dutch are pre-eminent as 
growers of tulips and hyacinths. In order to 
bring their bulbs to perfection for the market, 
they never let their blossoms come to maturity. 
They cut them off before they have fully de- 
veloped, and they used to throw the blossoms 
away. Of late years, so rapid has become the 
transit, that they tie them up in bundles and send 
them to London, and we get them in the baskets 
of our flower-girls and on the barrows of our 
costermongers before they have time to die. 
When the old stage waggon was the only means 
of transport for goods between London and Corn- 
wall, bundles of wallflowers or crates of daffodils 
from the Scilly Isles, would hardly have been a 
very profitable or practical consignment for the 
Metropolitan market. With the early cauliflowers 
and young potatoes, however, these are now sent 
up by the ton, and we have spring upon us almost 
before we deem ourselves to have got well into 
midwinter. 
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PAOLO SARPI, 


hae with all its charms, lacks personal | 


interest. In art there are a few names 

memorable, but the mighty Doges of the 
republic are shadows; the glories of its ancient 
history are not personified. There is a lack of 
the presence of “the dead but sceptred sove- 
reigns, who still rule our spirits from their urns.” 
Nor is it notably connected with the greatest 
movements of modern times, the revival of learn- 
ing and the reformation of religion. ‘The Aldines 
were, it is true, illustrious improvers of the art of 
printing, but of any leading part in the revolt 
against the thraldom of papal tyranny there is no 
conspicuous sign. Yet a most important battle 
was fought here for faith and freedom, by a very 
great man, Paolo Sarpi. 





In paying arecent visit to Venice, I first hunted 
the old book-shops for traces of his popularity, 
and was fortunate enough to find very early edi- 
tions of his most important works. It was refresh- 
ing to read from a work published by the worthy 
father about the year 1600, the following: ‘ And 
because Christ is the universal Head and Protec- 
tor of all the churches ; the universal church and 
every particular church are equally the patrimony 
of Christ ; which is as much as to say that all that 
belongs to the church, belongs to that church 
whose Head is Christ; just as the Venetian re- 
public is said to belong to St. Mark, whose name 
it bears.” 

Animated by a few such passages as these, read in 
the fine typography of my purchases, I sought the 
places which the life of Paolo, a monk and scho- 
lar, had rendered memorable, during a long life 
of stalwart struggle for the ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence and freedom of his native republic. 


OF VENICE. 


He was born here on the 14th of August, 1552, 
the son of a merchant of the city, and of a noble, 
pious, and beautiful daughter of the house of 
Morelli; and on the death of his father he was 
indebted to his mother’s brother for nurture and 
education. The manuscript life discovered in the 
archives of Venice in 1849, says that both the 
mother and the uncle “fostered in him those 
seeds of true religion which by Divine aid were in 
process of time fully developed.” * He showed, 
too, a wonderful aptitude for the acquisition of 
language and the exact sciences, and attained dis- 
tinction from his boyhood. A priest he was to 
have been, but he would not take orders, for he felt 
a bias towards literature as well as devotion, so 
entered from choice the Augustine order of the 
Servi, whose chief convent was in the city, and 
whose chief study appears to have been the Bible. 
He took the habit on the 24th of November, 
1565, at the church of the Frari, when, in con- 
formity with custom, Perino became Paolo; he 
had now attained his thirteenth year. 

This church is still one of the ornaments of 
Venice, and is in much the same condition as 
when Sarpi took his vows there. It is Early 
Gothic in style, but wholly unlike our Early Gothic 
for it is as simple as the Romanesque in struc 
ture; but this character is more than compensated 
by the heavily sculptured tombs of the Doges 
which line the walls, the monument of Titian, 
and the exquisite paintings of Giovanni Bellini, 
besides other pictures of merit. The tomb of 
Canova is here also. 

Sarpi made his profession two years later. There 
are no remains left of the convent of the Servi, 
in which he carried on his studies and spent 
the greater part of his life. A wall and two gate- 
ways alone mark the site of its once magnificent 
church. Close by is the spot where the nearly 
successful attempt to assassinate the good father 
was made—by emissarics, as is supposed, of his 
enemies the Jesuits. 

At this time Europe was in the turbulent throes 
of the after-reformation, and the order of the 
Servi was divided in opinion, as the Church of 
Rome always has been, despite its vaunted unity. 
Father Paolo was chosen to take part in a public 
disputation held at Mantua on the disputed 
question of the power of the Pope and Councils. 
He entered the lists as champion against the 
Pope, against the Inquisition, and in favour of 
freedom of opinion and action in matters of 
religion in Venice. Having thus early planted 
his standard, he resolutely stood by it during his 
long life, and this constitutes his distinction. 

In consequence of the favourable impression 
which he made at this disputation, he was ap- 
pointed Theologian to the liberal Duke of 


* Quoted by Lady Arabella Georgina Campbell in her most interest- 
ing Life of Paolo Sarpi, published in 1869; and, as this work bears un- 
mistakable proofs of scholarship and care, I quote freely from it in this. 
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Maniua, and had an opportunity of conferring 
with some of the actors in the great Council of 
Trent, then recently closed. He also gratified 
his love for physical science by conversation with 
illustrious philosophers then at Mantua. But he 
longed for usefulness in his own republic, and 
returned thither unspoiled by his life at Court, 
and possessed of augmented and various know- 
ledge, and undiminished habits of devotion and 
study. 

He was now drawn to Milan to aid Cardinal 
Borromeo in his attempt at reforming the church 
and the religious orders. The cardinal strove to 
effect this by additional observances and require- 
ments rigidly enforced. But Paolo, on the other 
hand, trusted to the doctrine which at Milan had 
opened the heart of St. Augustine to faith in the 
work of Christ for justification ; on this point he 
was as clear as Luther himself, although he did 
not proclaim it with the mighty power of the 
German reformer. 

Soon afterwards he was recalled to Venice to 
give lectures on philosophy. His beloved mother 
fell a victim to the great plague which also 
carried off Titian. Paolo continued his studies 
and researches in physics, and was on the road 
to many of the scientific conclusions which made 
the next age famous. He was soon, though still 
young (twenty-seven), appointed Provincial—that 
is to say, superintendent of his order at Verona, 
but quickly returned to his beloved Venice. He 
taught theology and went on a state commission 
to Rome. Here he quictly strove to resist the 
Jesuits in their exaltation of the Virgin in the 
ordinary services of the church; it is said that 
there is no passage in all his writings authorising 
the worship paid to her by the Church of Rome. 

This was the age of the commencement of 
those learned societies which have done so much 
in modern days to deepen and extend the know- 
ledge of the sciences. Several such societies were 
inaugurated at Venice. Paolo for some three years 
threw himself with ardour into scientific studies. 
He became an adept in dissections and anatomy, 
and to him is due the discovery of the valves in 
the veins, one of the facts which led Harvey to 
assert the circulation of the blood. 

He was now elected chief of his order, and 
resided at Rome for three years, during which he 
accumulated materials for his great history of the 
Council of Trent. He corresponded with friends 
in all countries whom he had known personally, 
such as Du Plessis-Mornay, De Thou, and others 
who agreed with him in their devout and supreme 
love to God, and acceptance of redemption 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now arose the disputes between the republic of 
Venice and the Pope. The high pretensions of 
the latter were offensive to the nobles of the re- 
public, and they appointed Sarpi to be the Theo- 
logian of Venice; and thenceforth he wrought 
constantly for the ecclesiastical independence of 
the city. The Pope issued his mandate, which the 
citizens, assembled in the Doge’s palace, refused 
to obey. The result of the quarrel was a triumph 
for Venice, and the Jesuits were banished. 

Paolo wrote a bold, clear, legal treatise, of 








which I find an early copy here, against the Inqui- 
sition. But for him the Jesuits and the Inquisi- 
tion would have early been fully and permanently 
established at Venice. 

Sarpi wrote his work in favour of the freedom of 
the republic, with its title-page embellished by an 
engraving representing the whole world—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America—as belonging to Christ, 
at whose feet it is laid. The republic was at this 
juncture all but lost to Rome; it was not, how- 
ever, to be so. 

Like Wycliffe, he was now summoned to Rome; 
like Wycliffe, he declined to go, but offered to 
defend any passages in his writings which were 
chargeable with error. In the disputes which 
followed, the English ambassador, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and his learned chaplain, Mr. Bedell, 
took Sarpi’s side, and a religious intimacy sprung 
up between the two latter men. At this time a 
vast number—perhaps the majority of the citizens 
of Venice—were ready to break with Rome. 
Sarpi’s book was burnt at Rome, but read the 
more on that account at Venice. 

Threats were now launched against him, and 
he was warned of probable attempts at assassina- 
tion. On October 3, on his way home, he was 
suddenly attacked on a little bridge by five assail- 
ants, who stabbed him in the head, face, and neck 
in fifteen places, but had not quite killed their 
victim when they were disturbed and fled. The 
stiletto was left in the wound made in the cheek, 
and is now preserved in the museum of Guistiniani 
in Venice. On recovering from the immediate 
effects of the blow, he was asked if he could help 
in bringing the assassins to justice, but he declared 
to the public prosecutor that he knew of no enemy, 
and entreated freedom for his assailants. The city 
was in an uproar, and the greatest concern was 
expressed in all the countries of Christendom. 
After a slow recovery, he lived for sixteen years to 
serve his God and country, There can be no 
doubt but that the treacherous act was done in the 
expectation of obtaining some reward from Rome. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s secretary, a friend of 
Father Paolo’s, thus expresses himself at the 
time: “‘ Venice is like a new world; it is the 
greatest consolation to find oneself in companies 
and assemblies at the houses of the nobles, and 
to hear them speak with so much piety and zeal 
of the truth of God with those good men Father 
Paolo, Father Fulgentio, and Bedell, the chaplain 
of the ambassador. The sermons in public are 
as good as could be preached in Geneva, and 
they are delivered with so much earnestness that 
crowds flock to hear them, and it is necessary to 
go very early to be in time to geta place. ‘The 
Inquisition is kept under by a senator who is a 
member of it, and without whose voice nothing 
can be decided. He is always chosen from the 
greatest opponents of the Pope. ‘The vehemence 
against the Pope and Court is greater than ever. 
The Jesuits are denounced from the pulpit, their 
doctrines refuted and denied, and they mortally 
disliked; many of the nobles have provided 
themselves with tutors of the reformed religion. 
Three-fourths of the nobility are much attached to 
the truth, and the rest favourably inclined.” 
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Sarpi now published his famous history of the 
Council of Trent, one of those books whose fair- 
ness, fulness, and ability render them valuable so 
long as history exists. 

His weak constitution now began to manifest 
the effects of age; he had ever been strictly ab- 
stemious ; he had no property, no care for it, no 
ambition for anything which he did not possess ; 
he gradually and consciously became weaker and 
weaker from day to day, occupied very much in 
prayer and heavenly thought. When he could 
read no longer, he requested his friends to read 
to him the Psalms, the Gospels, and especially the 
relation of our Lord’s suffering. He continued 
to speak to those around him many memorable 
words, and repeated passages of the Holy Scrip- 
tures with great devotion, often saying: ‘‘ Now 
let us go where God calls us.” 

The last words he said to Fulgentio, his faith- 
ful earthly friend—uttered in a low voice, and 
with the greatest devotion after he had recited 
his brief and usual prayers, kissed him and ex- 
horted him to go to repose—were these :—‘‘ Go 
to rest, and I will return to God whence I came.” 

He was buried in the church of the Servi, but 
his bones had many removals, and ultimately rest 
in the public cemetery of the city, in the island of 
Murano. 

The traveller who glides across the lagoon, 
probably accompanied by one of the many 


funeral gondolas constantly appearing and dis- 
appearing on the dark water, each silently con- 
veying their solemn burden to the island tomb, 


enters the church of St. Michael close to the 
landing, sees a plain stone on the flat pavement 
near the entrance, with the name and date; this 
stone, anda portrait in the public library, with 
the name of a few educational institutions, 
remain the only visible public memorials of the 
greatest and best man recorded in the history of 
Venice. 

His works, collected by order of the govern- 
ment, are deposited in the public library. The 
published works form five volumes folio, but his 
MSS. are far more extensive, and all show his 
vast industry, his indomitable patriotism, and his 
opposition to the despotism of Rome as guided 
by the Jesuits. 

The letters of Sarpi, which we possess in an 
old English translation, are chiefly those which he 
wrote to De Lisle, a noble French Protestant, and 
were first published by Edward Browne, a learned 
rector of Sundridge, in Kent, in 1693. 

In one of these letters he says: ‘I believe, if 
it were not for reasons of state, there be divers 
men that would make shift to get out of the 





ditch of Rome to the top of the Reformation ; 
but one is afraid of one thing, and another of 
another, and therefore ’tis most likely that the 
least part of men’s thoughts are influenced by 
Almighty God.” This he wrote to the French 
Protestant Du Mornay. He said also: ‘ The 
Huguenots have good reason to get into the 
shade, and they can never use too much caution ; 
since the Jesuits are perpetually watching for 
their destruction, and will let no opportunity 
escape where they think they can effect it. I 
would fain see that assembly of theirs (the 
Huguenots), and I pray you to give me parti- 
cular account of it. I hope God will bless so 
useful a purpose, and I pray God to give it a 
good beginning and as happy an ending.” In 
many of the letters he speaks of the Jesuits with 
vehement condemnation: “ There is not a greater 
work can be undertaken than to bring the Jesuits 
into discredit. Conquer but them, and Rome is 
gone; and when Rome is gone, religion will 
reform of itself.” 

He thus speaks of the preaching of Father 
Fulgentio, his constant companion and bosom 
friend: ‘* The Pope, making a complaint against 
him, has said that the preaching of the Scriptures 
is a suspicious thing, and he that keeps so close 
to the Scriptures will ruin the Catholic Faith. 
The audience which used to be at his sermons has 
been very numerous, there having been there 
somctimes six hundred of the nobility. He has 
still gone on speaking the plain truth, and proving 
it by the Word of God. Father Fulgentio has 
done as became a true Catholic preacher—he has 
preached the Gospel of Christ our Lord. He has 
dissatisfied Rome and her adherents because it is 
impossible to please them any other way than by 
leaving Christ out.” 

It is evident from these extracts that on the 
main question between Romanists and the rest of 
the world—whether the Bible or the Church is 
the true standard of faith and duty—Father Paul 
was most decidedly on the Protestant side. He 
did not leave the Communion of the Church of 
Rome, but he stood out for the liberty of the 
various branches of the Western Church, the 
Gallican as well as the Venetian Church. His 
idea of the true Christian Church he thus ex- 
presses: ‘“‘ The words in the Book of Revelation, 
‘Thou hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests,’ are spoken not only of His ministers, 
but of all else, of every tribe, language, people, 
and nations, that are redeemed and cleansed by 
the blood of Christ.” Do we not well, here at 
Venice, to honour the memory of Father Paolo 
Sarpi ? S. R. P. 












- London and our great industrial centres; in 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and in 
many of the great towns of Australasia, the annual 
soirée of the Microscopical Club is one of the 
social events of the winter season. The doors 
are thrown open to the friends of the members, 
and the outside world is welcomed to the semi- 
scientific, semi-festive display. 

Like a park of artillery, but with more hospita- 
ble purport, whole batteries of microscopes are 
ready to hand, served by picked amateurs and 
scientists, and flanked by a strong contingent of 
‘**makers” and opticians, whose united forces help 
to conduct the evening’s campaign. ‘True we may 
learn but little of the display from the morrow’s 
newspapers ; a microscopical conversazione re- 
quires something like a cyclopedic knowledge of 
science to describe it, so wide is the cast-net it 
throws over nature, organic and inorganic alike. 
But it does a great and useful propagandist work. 
‘To many an admiring visitor a score of wonderful 
secrets is disclosed. The ‘“‘ Open Sesame!” of the 
microscopist is the most potent of all scientific 
watchwords. Converts are made on the spot and 
recruits are enlisted; new improvements are 
started, new instruments made, and new micro- 
scopical magazines are launched. By these hos- 
pitable gatherings the great and ever-growing 
fraternity of microscopists extend their conquests, 
and bring in their fellow-men to one of the most 
social and entertaining forms of recreative science. 

Even at distant naval and military stations, on 
sea and on land, on the huge ironclad, in the 
solitary fort, and in the lighthouse, how many can 
tell of the solace, delight, and instruction derived 
from the microscope ? 

Let us then resume our tour of the tables at the 
annual soirée of our Microscopical Club. It is a 
social evening, and, as we have seen, every exhi- 
bitor lays himself out to make his exhibits 
interesting and intelligible to the most unscien- 
tific and unlearned among the visitors, even to the 
“‘ wayfaring man,” whom Charles Kingsley loved 
to bring in impromptu from the street, in order 
to give him a vision of the microscopic world. 

We enter the third room of the college suite in 
which our club holds its annual soirée. Here 
again the tables are occupied with the brilliant 
brazen tubes, each with its own armament of 
lenses, reflectors, and accessories, and each 
flanked with a vivid lamp artfully adjusted to 
throw the rays just where they are wanted. In- 
deed, it seems as if the art of illumination were a 
good half of microscopy. 

What surprises await us here? To what new 
branch of the wonder-world, the micro-cosmos, if 
we may so Call it, are we now to be introduced by 
our hospitable guides and entertainers ? 

A placard over the door informs us that we 
are still in the romantic realm of natural history. 


AMONG THE MICROSCOPISTS. 


IV.—AT THE SOIREE.—ANIMALS WITH MORE THAN TWO EYES (continued). 








** Zoology : 
A some- 


Here is the inscription, writ large. 
Animals with more than Two Eyes.” 
what startling title at first sight, as if meant to 


outbid the caravan monsters and “freaks of 
nature” of which the author of the ‘‘ Water 
Babies” feigned to be jealous. We are still in 
the menagerie of Argus-eyed animals, some of 
which have already been described to us by our 
conductors. 

In fact, we are about to enter upon that fasci- 
nating chapter of natural history which deals with 
the so-called ‘‘ compound” eyes of insects and 
crustaceans—the eyes of bees, ants, crickets, and 
the like, and of lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and their 
kith and kin; eyes which, when seen through the 
microscope, prove to be brilliant gems, with hun- 
dreds, and sometimes thousands, of lenses or 
“facets.” <A brief reference to these interesting 
phenomena was given in our last paper, where a 
passing allusion was made to the thirty-six thou- 
sand eyes of the dragon-fly. 


THE HUNDRED-EYED LOBSTER. 


Under the first microscope we come to, we are 
shown a sight which ought to raise the common 
lobster greatly in our esteem, and this quite apart 
from his gustatorial value. One of the eyes of the 
creature, instead of contributing to the rejec/amenta 
of the dinner-table, has been carefully prepared 
for microscopical observation. Considering the 
wonders we have already been shown in the world 
of eyes, we are fully prepared for further startling 
revelations. 

It is plain at first sight that the lobster’s 
eyes are quite different from those we have 
admired in the Coat-of-Mail shells and scal- 
lops. What is the difference? Well, the casual 
observer would say that the Coat-of-Mail shells 
and the scallops have many eyes scattered 
strangely over the body, or even on the shell, 
whereas the lobster has only two eyes, which are 
always found in the same position—that is, on 
each side of the head. And the casual observer 
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Fic. 1.—The latticed eye of the common lobster, (Each square is a 


separate eye.) 


would so far be right; but the difference does not 
end here. The microscopical observer sees that 
the eyes differ in s/ructure as well as in position, 
and this in a most remarkable manner. 

In the eyes of the lobster there are really 
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massed together in each orb more than a hundred 
distinct eyes. Here is a picture of a piece (the 
middle portion) of the surface of the organ as 
seen under the microscope. 

Such is the many-lensed and curiously-latticed 
eye through which the lobster looks out upon his 
watery world. Let us examine it a little more in 
detail. 

Each eye is really an aggregate of smaller eyes, 
or ‘*‘ocelli,” and each of these ocelli has its own 
separate lens or facet for receiving the picture of 
an object. Small as each ocellus necessarily is, 
its surface has been carefully and accurately mea- 
sured. Mr. E. T. Newton, in his valuable mono- 
graph on “‘ The Eye of the Lobster,” tells us that 
each facet near the centre of the eye measures 
one 425th of an inch in width. A complete picture 
of the entire orb would show the facets near the 
edge becoming smaller in shape and a little 
irregular. 

We notice the remarkable fact that each facet 
has a curious cross-like figure at its surface ; from 
the central spot in the facet fine lines (which are 
really depressions) run to each of the four angles. 
It is these depressions which give the cross-like 
appearance. Our demonstrator at the microscope 
tells us that this curious cross at the surface of 
each lens is really due to the mode in which each 
of the segments of the eye is built up in the 
earlier stages of growth. 

Now for a word about each aggregate eye as a 
whole. The eye is placed upon a stalk. The 
many-lensed horny surface is in the form of a 
deeply-curved crescent, extending far round upon 
the sides of the orb. From this conformation it 
results that the range of vision will be very great 
in a lateral direction. Unlike the human eves, 
the lobster’s eyes are, as we have seen, set for- 
ward instead of sunk inwards, so that the crea- 
ture’s vision takes in a very large arc of a circle. 


HUNDRED-EYED ANIMALS AND WHAT THEY SEE 


If the lobster’s eye consists of say a hundred 
separate eyelets (there are really more), each with 
its own lens, what sort of a picture of the outward 
world does the animal see? Does he see a hun- 
dred different images of the same object ? As he 
crawls along the rocky sea-bottom in congenial 
haunts, where the wily fisherman tempt his epi- 
curean appetite with his favourite food, does he 
see a hundred lobster-pots where there is only 
one? Does the single whelk-bait within look 
like a hundred tempting morsels? The same ques- 
tion would apply to the lobster’s enemies, great 
fishes, with flat, pavement-like teeth, which easily 
crush through the armour-plates which form his 
shell. Supposing the lobster to multiply such 
enemies visually by the hundred, his life could 
scarcely be said to be a happy one. 

The question thus raised is an interesting one, 
especially as it applies not only to lobsters, but 
also to all insects. For instance, does the house- 
fly, with its 4,000 eyelets, see 4,000 housemaids 
dusting the window-pane when there is really only 
one? Does the cabbage-butterfly, with its 17,000 
eyelets see every cabbage multiplied 17,000 











times ? And does the dragon-fly in the same way 
see 36,000 turquoise-coloured companions hawk- 
ing about by the pond-side when there is only 
one ? 

The problem has been fought over by zoolo- 
gists with much vigour until quite recently. ‘The 
advocates of the multiple vision theory, astonishing 
as that theory may seem, have not been wanting ; 
but eventually the advocates of the single vision 
theory are now in possession of the well-fought 
field. 

It is quite true that in every lens or eyelet of 
the aggregate eye, a picture of the object, more or 
less perfect, is thrown behind each lens. ‘Thus 
thousands of pictures of the one object are pro- 
duced in the outer apparatus of the facets of the 
eye. But then comes another question—the real 
question in which we are interested. What sort of 


a picture is it which really reaches the retina ? 
For, after all, whatever be the number of the eye- 
lets or the number of pictures received on the 
cornea, it is the retina which receives the ultimate 
The delicate 


1] 
i 


impression from external objects. 
subtle, ‘and mysterious nerve ends which we ca 
the retina are the ultimate sensory apparatus which 
determines what shall be seen. 

The conclusion arrived at is briefly this. Apart 
from the lenses and cones in front, the lobster’s or 
insect’s eye is a hollow sphere pierced by numer- 
ous close-set perforations, running down the facets 
towards the centre of the sphere. Only those 
rays can reach the retina which run in the axis of 
the perforation. Other rays than the axial rays 
are required to produce a complete picture at the 
retinal end of each perforation. It follows that 
the light-impressions caused by the axial rays, 
whose number corresponds with the separate 
nerve rods, form a single picture or *‘ mosaic”’ of 
points of sight on the retina. Or, as Mr. 
Cheshire puts it, “‘ each ocellus presents a slightly 
different picture from its neighbour, but parts ap- 
parently overlapping are identical, and so are 
interpreted into a picture by the action of the 
ganglionic structures through which the light- 
impressions pass.” 

Such a picture, though it has its advantage for 
insect life, lacks brilliancy and distinctness. 
Amongst the advantages, the following is claimed 
by some zoologists. It is highly probable that 
the faceted eye is superior to that of the verte- 
brates as regards the seeing of movements, as distin- 
guished from stationary objects. If a bright 
point moves in front of the insect’s eye, an exci- 
tation is set up in all the facets. In the first 
place, the nerve element of the particular facet in 
whose axis the bright point is situated is most 
strongly excited; then, as the object moves, the 
neighbouring facets lying in a circle round this 
receives self sight; as the bright point moves 
again the excitation is again propagated. Sucha 
movement would be a more striking phenomenon 
for the faceted eye than for the single eye of the 
higher animal 

The presumption therefore is that in the seeing 
of movements the faceted eye of insects and 
crustacea is superior to the eye of the higher 
animal; but in distinguishing objects—that is to 
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say, in acuteness of vision—the 






pound,” or faceted eye, as seen in 
certain shellfish, and especially in 









other windows quite as curious 






his reach. 
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faceted eye is 


inferior to that of the higher animal. 
So much, then, for the structure of the ‘‘com- 


the lobster, in 
insects. It is 


essentially a microscopical study, and we are in- 
debted to our microscopical friends whose guest 
we now are for introducing it to our notice. 

But there are other eyes than those of the 
lobster, other ways of looking out on the world, 


as these, with 


their cruciform ornament on each pane, through 
which our crustaceous friend regards that limited 
portion of the aqueous universe which is within 


Let us now, in our further tour of the tables, 
look at some of the remarkably varied forms which 
the faceted eyes of insects are found to take. 
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Fic. 2.—a. Portcullis eye of the common house-cricket. Each quad- 
rangle belongs to a separate eye. 6. Eye of another cricket, with 
six-sided lenses, each lens belonging to a separate eye. Both magni- 


Under the next microscope is shown the eye of 
the house cricket (Fig. 2 @). The lens is square, 
like that of the lobster, and yet how different! It 
is a sort of portcullis eye, if we make the com- 
parison. Each facet is barred off from its neigh- 


This is a very 


curious specimen of what we have called the 


Under the next microscope is shown the eye of 
another cricket (Fig. 2 4). In this the lenses are 
hexagonal in shape. These six-sided lenses, more 
or less perfect in form, are perhaps the commonest 
form found in insect eyes. The eye of the ordinary 
kitchen ‘ black beetle ” is a familiar example, and 
is a favourite exhibit at microscopical sorrés 


Fic. 3.—The two compound eyes of the honey-bee. (On the right 
hand, some of the facets removed to show their structure.) 


The eye of the honey-bee (Fig. 3) is another 
example of the hexagonal form of eye-facets. 
The figure shows the two eyes. On the left hand 
the facets are seen in position, although their full 











number is not shown. As many as.6,300 of these 
facets have been counted in the eye of a worker 
bee. It speaks well for our microscopical friends 
that they should have undertaken and succeeded 
in the very difficult task of counting them. But 
another feat remains to be told. Mr. Cheshire, 
one of the most successful ‘‘ workers” of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, has measured the diameter 
of a single facet, and finds it to be a little more 
than a thousandth part of an inch. Yet each facet 
is really a separate eye, with its own lens, crystal- 
line cone, and microscopic telescope below it 
running back to the retina. 

In the companion eye some of the facets 
have been removed to show their structure, the 
pointed end going downwards and terminating 
against an expansion of the optic nerve. Fig. 4 











Fic. 4.—Separate view of the facets. 


is a still better view of the separate facets. The 
author from whose work we copy them (Mr. 
W. H. Harris, B.A., B.Sc.) suggests that ‘one 
reason of the vast multiplication of eyes is to 
enable the insect to see in what would to us be 
darkness. Nearly all the operations carried on in 
the interior of the hives are done during the day- 
time in very dim light, and in the night-time, when 
work is by no means intermitted, there would, to 
our eyes, be absolute darkness. To the bees, how 
ever, the scanty rays received by so many sensitive 
points may be sufficient to enable them to see with 
considerable clearness.”* At the same time, as 
Mr. Cheshire has pointed out, those marvellous 
touch-organs, the antenne, are so sensitive that a 
bee with its head thrust into a cell in the darkness 















Fic. 5.—Large worker ant (Lasivs favius) with compound eyes and 
three single eyes. 


of the hive is by their means as able accurately to 
determine as though she actually saw. 











* The Honey-Bee: its Nature, Homes, and Products. Religious 
Tract Society. 
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ANIMALS WITH MORE THAN TWO E£FES. 





The eye of the ant is another example of the 
many hexagonal window-panes through which 
the owner looks out upon life. Fig. 5 shows the 
complete insect, a worker ant (Lasrus davius). 


Fic. 6.—Enlarged view of portion of the compound eye of ant, showing 
hexagonal lenses. 


The compound eves, with their numerous faccts, 
are shown, and between them three single eyes 
or ocelli. The males have generally the largest 
number of facets to their compound eyes. One 
species, not found in Britain, has as many as 1,200. 
The Rev. W. Farrer White, M.A., in an interest- 
ing volume* mentions a vrorker ant (Ponera puncta- 
tissima, a very rare species) discovered by him in 
this country, in which the facets varied from one 
to five. 

The prevalence of the hexagonal facets in the 
eyes of insects is now believea io be the result of 
a law, the gradual operation of which can be 
traced. ‘This law is economy of space. In some 
few instances, in which we probably see the 
original form, the facet is round, and _ conse- 
quently there is much loss of space. As an illus- 
tration, let a number of pennies be placed ona 
table. Place six of them round a seventh and 
there will be six interspaces unoccupied. If the 
coins were compressible like wax, pressure would 
convert them into hexagons, and an eighth 
hexagon would occupy the sum of the waste 
spaces. On the same principle there are more 
facets in the eye-space of the bee than there 
would be if the facets were circular. Moreover, 
it is now shown that the hexagonal facets of the 
bee, which are disposed precisely like the cells of 
the honeycomb, begin in the chrysalis as circudar 
facets ; when they grow sufficiently large to bring 
pressure upon each other they become hexagonal. 
So thrifty is the law of space as seen in the optic 
tract of the bee. 

Do we want a proof that each lens of the many 
hundreds in the eye of the bee, the ant, or the 
beetle is really separate from all the rest, and so 
receives a separate picture of the object ? 

Our exhibitor offers to prove it to us. He 
places the faceted eye of the beetle on the stage 





* Ants and their Ways. Religious Tract Society. 
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of the microscope, and bids us look down the tube. 
Can we see the beetle’s eye with its multitudinous 
hexagonal lenses? Yes, hundreds of them—the 
number is incalculable. A large letter H is then 
placed below the eye, and we are told to look 
again. We look accordingly, through the beetle’s 
eye, and through hundreds of the creature’s lenses 
we see the letter H. A picture of the letter is 
formed in every single lens. 

Here is another experiment with insects’ 
eyes which is somewhat popular at microscopical 
soireés. With the beetle’s eye still on the stage of 
the microscope, the exhibitor places his watch 
underneath it. The dial has a minute-hand. We 
are bidden to look throvgh the microscope once 
more. Again the hundreds of lenses of the 
beetle’s eye are in view; but this time hundreds 
of watches are also in view, and the minute-hand 
of the watch is visibly moving under each lens. 

Various, indeed, as we see, are the windows out 
of which the insect looks upon the world around 
it. Some of them are fitted with diamond- 
shaped panes, some with square panes, some with 
hexagons. Others are heavily mullioned, like those 
of the cricket, in Fig. za, where each pane seems 
set in a solid framework. ‘There is no more inte- 
resting study for the amateur microscopist than 
the eyes of insects. 

Notwithstanding the admirable and productive 
labours of such students as Johannes Miiller, 
Grenacher, and our English observers, no one 
yet pretends that we wholly understand the 
problem of insect vision. The lenses are easy 
enough to examine and describe, but the deli- 
cate, elaborate, and complex apparatus which 
lies between them and the optic nerves, and so 
makes the insect a seeing agent, is almost incre- 
dible to him who sees them for the first time. 

That such humble creatures as insects should 
have been the objects of so wonderful an equip- 
ment is a fact which keeps our admiration even 
more than abreast with our knowledge. ‘Can 
we, then, leave these sense organs without being 
moved by their wonder? Our conception is 
unequal to the task they give us, although our 
knowledge of them is at the best only superficial. 
I feel unable to close this chapter as I would. 
Swammerdam shall do it for me, for he says, ‘I 
cannot refrain from confessing, to the glory of 
the immense, incomprehensible Architect, that I 
have but imperfectly described and represented 
this small organ (the insect’s eye), forto represent 
it to the life in its full perfection far exceeds the 
utmost efforts of human knowledge.’ ” 


HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 
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STOLE AND HOLY KEY OF 


ST. HUBERT: 


HYDROPHOBIA AND ITS TREATMENT IN THE ARDENNES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


T is curious to turn from recent discussions on 
hydrophobia to a surviving relic of medizval 
therapeutics which has continued to subsist 

uninterruptedly for centuries in the obscure little 
old-world village of St. Hubert-en-Ardennes. 

What English heart is not stirred at the name 
of that forest immortalised by the great poet of 
our country; and, albeit ‘“‘the beings of the mind 
are not of clay,” does not that name awaken the 
far-off echoes of Rosalind’s merry laugh, of Or- 
lando’s sentimental sighs, and the witty philoso- 
phising of the melancholy Jaques? What then 
can be too romantic to find place in that conse- 
crated spot ? and yet, when we come to the details 
of practical life, we are afraid even the most 
imaginative of our readers will regard the cure de 
Ja taille practised there for the prevention and 
cure of hydrophobia as a startling anachronism. 
Not less startling is the confidence with which it 
is accepted not only in and around the locality, 
but even among the educated classes in the cities 
of Belgium. We purpose, however, simply to 
state such facts as have come within our ken on 
this subject, and leave their interpretation to the 
judgment of our readers. We may nevertheless 
remark, in passing, that those who doubt the 
remedial efficacy of such a process as that we are 
about to describe should call to mind that there 
are on record many surprising and yet well- 
authenticated instances of moral influence on the 
physical condition of the sick. ‘Thus, convicts 
under sentence of death have had a chance of life 
offered them on condition of consenting—not 
exactly to vivisection, but—to become the subjects 
of medical experiments. Probably many have heard 
of the case in Russia, where, in order to test the 
contagious character of cholera by what may be 
termed mental inoculation, one of two reprieved 
assassins was placed in a bed from which the 
corpse of a cholera patient had just been removed, 
but was zof informed of the fact; while the other 
passed the night in a perfectly clean bed, but 
which he was led to believe was infected. Of 
course the result was the reverse of what it ough/ 
to have been, or there would be no tale to tell; 
and the second man succumbed after passing 
systematically through all the stages of the dis- 
ease.* 

Desirous to fathom the myth of the St. Hubert 
treatment of hydrophobia by personal investi- 
gation, we resolved to visit the place. We 
stopped at the little station of Poix, where 
the train dropped but few of its passengers, 
and having deposited us on the rustic plat- 
form, steamed, puffing, away, leaving us, as it 





* Who knows how much of M. Pasteur’s alleged success may be due 
to the confidence felt by his patients? Some of his cases, by the way, 
have been proved to be imaginary ; the dogs having no more had true 
rabies than the patients had any risk of hydrophobia. See Dr. A, 
Kingsford s letter in the “ Spectator” of March 13th. 
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FLEMISH INTERIORS.” 


seemed, in another world. We had suddenly 
receded into an anterior period of chronology, ot 
which we became uncomfortably conscious as 
we clambered into the crazy, hard-cushioned, 
stiff-backed old diligence (drawn by three grey 
cart-horses, which travels across country to the 
ancient village and abbaye de St. Hubert) and tum- 
bled into the straw. We lost some time “ waiting 
for the mail,” and for very sufficient reasons. The 
crazy deal box into which the St. Hubert con- 
tingent had been stuffed, after being sorted from 
the contents of the bag our train had brought, 
slipped from the hands of our conducteur as 
he was lifting it on to the footboard, and as the 
bottom fell out, the letters were impartially 
distributed over the road, many finding themselves 
afloat in a muddy ditch which ran under the 
hedge; however, the bystanders, who _pro- 
miscuously tendered their unofficial aid, soon 
picked up as many as they could see, and probably 
the rest were never missed. ‘The driver, who had 


donned his blue cotton blouse, mounted his seat; 
the conducteur blew his cracked horn; the whip 
gave a loud clack, and the ponderous machine 
being sect in motion, treated us to its preliminary 


jolt—a stunning sample of the many that were to 
follow. Such was the detail of civilisation which 
met us at the threshold of the Ardennes. 

As soon as we had time to take stock of the 
contents of the ¢xéérieur, we found ourselves in 
company with a kind-faced old cur¢, two or three 
local worthies, and a stranger with his arm in a 
sling, who proved to be a Prussian on his way to 
apply for the “‘curé,” having been bitten the pre- 
vious day bya favourite dog. We naturally ex- 
pressed our surprise that he should have risked 
the delay inseparable from the journey, and should 
not have made sure at least of some immediate 
surgical aid; but he replied that one of the con- 
ditions of success was that the wound should not 
have been tampered with by any intermediate 
medical treatment, and he felt * quite easy as to 
the result.” Indeed, as the conversation on the 
subject became general, it proved that our fellow- 
travellers fully shared the convictions of the 
patient; and various anecdotes succeeded each 
other as to the efficacy of the time-honoured 
treatment, which were all declared to be au- 
thentic. 

Unsophisticated,* truly, is the village of St. 
Hubert, and such it is likely to remain. Who, 
indeed, but patients bitten by mad dogs, or philo- 
sophers bitten by curiosity, would think of betak- 
ing themselves to St. Hubert? Frequented, it no 
doubt is by those ubiquitous gentlemen, com- 
mercial travellers—of late dignified by the high- 
sounding title ‘‘ Ambassadors of Commerce !”— 
perhaps by pilgrims of the hunting-field type, 
desirous to propitiate their patron saint the great 
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St. Hubert ; or, again, by the artist, architect, or 
archeologist, each of whom would find matter of 
considerable interest in the buildings of the vene- 
rable monastery, while the votary of folk-lore 
might there collect legend upon jegend, or search 
with profit the ancient archives of the abbey; but 
that conventional idler, the British tourist, who 
cannot dispense with the luxurious superfluities of 
modern refinement, knows better than to play the 
fish out of water in so neglected a locality. 

When, therefore, the lumbering old vehicle set 
us down at the inn door we walked into the 
sanded, brick-floored kitchen with a dreamlike 
sensation that we had somehow stumbled into the 
quaint canvas of a ‘‘ Flemish interior,” where, as 
in dreams, it seemed quite natural that the old 
Dutch clock should tick, the spit should turn, the 
figures should move about, cut up carrots, drink 
beer, and talk fa/ozs, and that the cat should purr, 
as if all suddenly animated for the occasion. Its 
clean, snug, and cosy aspect too was attractive ; 
but, however much inclined to creep into the 
chimney-corner and rest beside the crackling 
wood fire, we were at once on the alert on finding 
that our wounded travelling companion was hurry- 
ing off to the adbaye, and, anxious to learn “‘ what 
the days [especially the dog-days] had done,” 
we proposed to accompany him. We were joined 
by two young men who had just arrived on foot at 
the inn, and an old fellow whom we met on the 
road, carefully carrying a young puppy of spaniel 
breed. Of the two former, one had been bitten in 
the hand that morning, and his friend had come 
with him not only for companionship’s sake, but 
to take advantage of the opportunity as a pre- 
cautionary measure for himself, for the /azl/e is 
considered as efficacious anticipatively as retro- 
spectively, and will serve every turn. ‘The old 
man, who seemed to be aconfidential servant, was 
bringing the lap-dog by his mistress’s orders, but 
at his own suggestion, to be branded on the fore- 
head with the red-hot clef de St. Hubert, that he 
might live happy ever after in his immunity from 
hydrophobia, under whatever circumstances, and 
all for the trifling fee of one franc. For two 
francs, however, had the said mistress had an eye 
to economy, she might have enrolled herself 
among the confréirie de St. Hubert, and have 
obtained the special privileges attached thereto, 
which would not only have served the lap-dog, 
but would have extended to all the other depen- 
dents of its mistress. Three francs will purchase 
a facsimile of the veritable clef de St. Hubert, duly 
touched by it so as to acquire all the virtues of the 
original, and its possession constitutes a plenary 
security for life to the owner, and also to all con- 
nected with or dependent on him or her while he 
or she continues to live. 

The operation of the /ai//e is of the simplest ; 
no striking of the hand over the place, no Abana 
and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, no waters of 
Babylon—indeed, perhaps the less said about any 
kind of water the better. To the sacristie, then, 
we made our way, and asked for M. le Curé, 
who soon arrived, and, having inquired which 
were the patients, and obtained from each a brief 
Statement of his requirements, he preceded us 








through the old church to the /résorerie, that being 
one of the twelve richly ornate chapels which sur- 
round the apse. Here, after a few short prayers, 
he placed the postulants successively in a massive 
carved oak chair, heavy and uncouth by reason of 
its great antiquity, for it has served this purpose 
from time immemorial. The sacristan, who was 
clearly well at home in the detail, stood by with 
all the reguzrenda, the chief being the three infini- 
tesimal portions of three threads taken from the 
Sainte Etole, or Holy Stole of St. Hubert, reli- 
giously preserved among the relics of that saint 
with which the adéaye is enriched. The curé then, 
taking a lancet, made a small abrasion in the skin 
of the patient’s forehead, and introduced, not ‘‘a 
hair of the dog that bit you,” but the three afore- 
said threads. This done, he applied a black silk 
bandage, with the order that it should be retained 
for nine days, during which certain prayers were 
to be repeated—confession and communion at 
the earliest opportunity being enjoined—certain 
hygienic regulations to be followed, and the 
bandage to be burned on the fortieth day with 
certain ceremonies. 

On our inquiring what was to become of the 
good folk who should survive the Holy Stole, for 
it was clear a time must eventually come when 
that resource would be exhausted, the curé replied 
with touching naivefé, 

““We do not yet begin to preoccupy ourselves 
about that contingency. The remedy has been 
employed for some centuries, and as you see,” he 
continued, showing us the ravelled end, “ very 
little of it comparatively has as yet been taken; in 
fact we have calculated that it will last 10,000 
years.” 

“By which time,” said we, “probably the 
disease will have worn itself out.” 

“* Dieu le veuille!”” answered he, devoutly cross- 
ing himself. We thought of that heartless chapter 
of the ‘ Sentimental Journey” in which Sterne 
relates his cruel bullying of the meek Franciscan 
monk, and with a twinge of self-reproach we in- 
wardly hoped the gentle old curé would not think 
we had intended to amuse ourselves at his ex- 
pense. 

When a dumb animal is operated on, his master 
is required to observe vicariously for him all the 
regulations he cannot undertake on his own be- 
hoof. The other postulants having been similarly 
treated, the application of the Holy Key was 
granted to the puppy, who submitted with resigned 
equanimity and raised no objections to the pro- 
cess. ,It is necessary to add that when there is a 
wound from a bite, it is carefully washed, and 
cauterised with the holy key at a white heat. 
There seems to be some significance in this 
detail. 

The archives of the abbey are as interesting as 
the relics of the /résorerie, which we do not enume- 
rate, though among them are preserved the hunt- 
ing-horn of the saint and many others of his 
personal belongings, some intrinsically valuable, 
but all profoundly venerated. Neither do we pro- 
pose to describe at length the many curious docu- 
ments preserved here, most of which relate to the 
taille and its successes. These chronicled in- 
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stances of cures by the /adle, with their several 
attendant circumstances, are enriched by one very 
voluminous Ms. called the Can/aforium, being a 
collection of traditions dating from very early 
times, and of course written in quaint dialect, and 
an almost hieroglyphical autograph. With the aid 
of the obliging old curé, who seemed pleased at 
the interest we testified in all these holdings, we 
deciphered one of these, at hazard, and found it 
to relate to the case of a favourite page of ‘** Adéle, 
Comtesse d’Arlon, fille du noble duc de Thierry, et 
Saur de Sigefroid,” sent hither by his mistress in 
consequence of a bite from her lap-dog, of which 
the said page had the charge (supposed to be 
rabid). He underwent the cure de /a f/aille, and 
returned to his mistress in a few days as good as 
new. 

The benefits of the cure are withheld from 
none. Religionists of all persuasions are ad- 
mitted to its participation, as will be seen by the 
record of a very remarkable occurrence in the 
annals of St. Hubert preserved among their ar- 
chives, and said to be mentioned by chroniclers of 
the time; it is reported also in a Ms. of Dom 
Romuald Hancar, p. 493 (1649), and again dis- 
cussed, but with some doubts as to the fact, in 
that marvellous fof-pourri Bayle’s Dictionary— 
viz., the sending of his stepson, by Calvin, to St. 
Hubert for treatment after the bite of a rabid 
dog. Another writer, Sylvester 4 Petra Sancta, 
records the statement, with the addition that not 
only was the boy cured of the disease, but that his 
conversion to the true faith followed. 

That a confiding belief in the efficacy of the 
St. Hubert cure is shared by many among the 
educated classes in Belgium there is ample proof, 
and we ourselves witnessed an occasion which will 
serve as testimony to this statement. 











Paying a visit to a former British consul at 
Ghent, our interview was interrupted by the sudden 
arrival of a terrified woman-servant who had 
been sent by her mistress to beg his presence at 
her house close by in the Place d’Armes, where 
her lap-dog had manifested all the symptoms of 
hydrophobia. As the British consulate was only 
in the Rue du Soleil, the consul seized his hat 
and prepared to follow the servant, having how- 
ever first provided himself with a loaded revolver. 
On arriving at the house we found the lady in 
the utmost consternation, though the little dog 
had been secured in a ground-floor room, and 
luckily that room had a window or forte-fenétre 
into the garden; there was (it soon became 
evident) only one course to pursue; so, coaxing 
the lady to retire, our friend broke a pane in the 
glass door, and shot the wretched little beast 
through the opening. The mistress had the 
good sense to be satisfied with this solution of 
the difficulty, but she declared through her sobs 
that she should never forgive herself for having 
neglected to send her pet to the Abbey of St. 
Hubert to be branded with the holy key. Most 
persons in Belgium who keep pet animals have 
recourse to this expedient in the same matter-of- 
course way in which they send a child to be 
vaccinated, or, as in Rome, cattle and domestic 
animals are sent to the Church of S. Antonio on 
the feast-day of that saint to receive the bene- 
diction and the medal. We knew a dog of the 
intelligent /upeffo race who was so used to this 
ceremony, repeated from year to year, that he 
would, immediately on arriving at the picturesque 
and venerable old church, walk in and go straight 
up to the little table on which small animals are 
placed, jumping up of his own accord, and seating 
himself till the short ceremony was over. 





OF all the similes that poets zealous 

Have nearly worn to death when life ’s their theme, 
Commend me to the one wherein they tell us 

’Tis like a river or a rapid stream. 


At times their quaint conceits are rather trying 
To more prosaic folks, who don’t pretend 
To be on fancy’s wing for ever flying, 
But here is one not hard to comprehend. 


For everybody knows what crooked courses 

Life often takes ; and how while sunbeams deck 
A smiling surface, strange and hidden forces 

Not seldom bring its human freight to wreck. 


How we must mind the shallow and the eddy, 
Steer clear of many a vortex deep and wide ; 

And oft with failing heart and hand unsteady 
Pull hard and long against the rushing tide. 


For if our life ’s a river running fleetly 
Through shades of night and cheerful beams of morn, 


Polling Gp and Paddling Down. 








Of course—to round the metaphor completely— 
We are the boatmen on that river borne. 


And boatmen too who stem the torrent chiefly, 
Though restful days some tranquil journeys crown ; 
Indeed it may be said—to put it briefly— 
We're always polling up or paddling down. 


Now paddling down no doubt is wondrous pleasant, 
We take our ease and scarce a finger lift ; 

Only sometimes, contented with the present, 
We’re rather apt in danger’s way to drift. 


So you who pull up stream, and daily labour 
Against the wind, although the tide be strong, 

Don’t envy overmuch your lucky neighbour, 
Who with the current calmly floats along. 


Some glide on life’s broad stream through scenesof beauty, 
Some front the wave whose rising waters frown, 
But all of us can bravely do our duty, 
Whether we're polling up or paddling down. 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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“THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS.” 


BY A DESULTORY READER. 


SECOND PAPER. 


GOOD book, when we have found it, ought 

if possible to have a place in our library, 

With the greater number, it is enough to 
read them once. The fortnight allowed by the 
book club is enough; or we send for them to the 
circulating library, taking care to submit “a list 
twice or three times as large as actually needed,” 
so that if we cannot have the volume of our choice 
we may have another. Truly, in this case, the 
choice itself must be of a very languid kind! 
When we are selecting books for our own shelves 
the case is widely different. 

To depend upon the circulating library or 
the book club for our best literature is fatal to true 
study. The book that is to yield us the highest 
profit must be, in every sense, our own. Yet is 
there not too much ground for Mr. Ruskin’s indig- 
nant questions to the moneyed classes, ‘‘ What 
do we as a nation care about books? How much 
do you think we spend altogether on our libraries, 
public or private, as compared with what we spend 
on our horses? If a man spends lavishly on his 
library, you call him mad—a bibliomaniac. But 
you never call any one a horse-maniac, though 
men ruin themselves every day by their horses, 
and you do not hear of people ruining themselves 
by their books. Or, to go lower still, how much 
do you think the contents of the bookshelves of 
the United Kingdom, public and private, would 
fetch, as compared with the contents of its wine- 
cellars? We talk of food for the mind, as of 
food for the body: now a good beok contains such 
food inexhaustibly; it is a provision for life, and 
for the best part of us; yet how long most people 
would look at the best book before they would 
give the price of a large turbot for it!”* “Ifa 
book is worth reading,” adds Mr. Ruskin, “it is 
worth buying. No book is worth anything which 
is not worth much; nor is it serviceable until it 
has been read and re-read, and loved and loved 
again, and marked, so that you can refer to the 
passages you want in it, as a soldier can seize the 
weapon he needs in an armoury, or a housewife 
bring the spice she needs from her store.” 


FORMING A LIBRARY. 


It must be confessed that in many cases our 
“libraries” are very haphazard things. Few 
among us make a business of book-buying. A 
house will be well-ordered in every respect until 
we come to the bookshelves. There all is mis- 
cellaneous and confused,—a collection of volumes 
without special character or dominating purpose. 


=. 





* “*Sesame and Lilies "—‘“‘ Of Kings Treasuries.” 
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First of all are the volumes which have come to 
us at different times without our selection—school 
and college prizes, birthday presents, or old family 
possessions. Poetry is represented by Thomson’s 
**Seasons;” theology by Blair’s ‘‘ Sermons;” 
history by Rollin and Hume, with continuation 
by Smollett ; ethics by “‘ Letters to a Young Man,” 
the ‘‘ Daughters of England,” and some volumes 
of the “ British Essayists.” These books are 
mostly well bound and pleasant to look at; no- 
body will ever read them again, but they have 
their place, with the chimney nicknacks and the 
old china, as the ornamental furniture of the room. 
Then there are the books which we have read in 
some earlier stage of our mental history, books 
which helped to form our character, and are kept 
by us, now that their work is done, for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake. Among these are a few school 
books of a past generation, which we would hand 
over to the youngsters but that they are all now 
hopelessly superseded, and modern school boys 
and school girls would not look at them! Some 
other volumes in the promiscuous assortment were 
accumulated at random—bought to gratify some 
passing fancy, picked up perhaps in railway 
journeys, and kept because we had nothing else to 
dowiththem. A large space is occupied by bound 
volumes of periodicals, the outward and visible 
sign of many years’ desultory reading, with finally 
some works of the class detested by Charles 
Lamb, “ which no gentlentan’s library should be 
without.”* Dictionaries and books of reference 
go without saying. Some people, in fact, buy 
hardly anything else, their libraries becoming 
thus undoubtedly useful, but scarcely a delight. 

A library worth the name should, for one thing 
be wisely exclusive. Few are the books which 
it is worth while to place upon the shelves, and to 
make companions for life. A young man who sets 
out with the determination to add to his stock a 
few carefully chosen volumes every year, not being 
influenced by mere popularity—content to wait, as 
Sydney Smith said, until many a newly-famous 
volume has “ blown over”—and moved still less 
by the accident of cheapness, will find that he 
has prepared for himself a lifelong, ever-growing 
joy. He will often make mistakes in his selection. 
There are few libraries, however smal], but ought 





* “T can read anything which I call a dook. There are things in that 
shape which I cannot allow for such. In this catalogue of books which 
are no books—éib/ia a-biblia-I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, 
Pocket books, Draught boards bound and lettered on the back, Scien- 
tific Treatises, Almanacs, Statutes at Large, the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and generally all those volumes 
‘which no gentleman’s library should be without ;’ the Histories of 
Flavius Josephus (that learned Jew) and Paley’s ‘ Moral Philosophy.’ 
With these exceptions, I can read almost anything.”—Zsseys of Elia— 
** Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading.” 
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to be periodically “‘ weeded;” yet his collection of 
books will have in it a purpose and an influence, 
leaving him less and less dependent upon Mudie’s 
and the magazines. These have their value too; 
there will be time to spend upon them as well as 
upon real study, and there are few lives so busy as 
not to afford space for literary recreation as well 
as for serious intellectual work. 

The late Lord Lytton remarked, in a lecture 
delivered to a literary association, ‘‘ Since I began 
really and earnestly to study, which was not till I 
left college and was actually in the world, I may 
perhaps say that I have gone through as large a 
course of general reading as most men of my 
time. I have travelled much, and I have seen 
much; I have mixed much in politics and the 
various businesses of life; and, in addition to all this, 
I have published somewhere about sixty volumes, 
some upon subjects requiring much research. 
And what time do you think, as a general rule, 
I have devoted to study—to reading and writing ? 
Not more than three hours a day, and when Par- 
liament is sitting, not always that. But then 
during those hours I have given my whole atten- 
tion to what I was about.” 

Concentration is the secret, not the amount of 
time available, nor the number of books at com- 
mand. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was accus- 
tomed to say that he tried to be “‘a whole man to 
one thing at a time:” hence his success in life. 
An ancient proverb has it: ‘‘ Beware of the man 
of one book”—beware, that is, in controversy, 
for he will prove your master. And this is capped 
by another saying: ‘‘I never fear the master of a 
library ””—an aphorism which would lose much of 
its force, first, if the library were the outcome of 
our own thought and choice; and secondly, if by 
reading and re-reading we took care to make its 
contents our own. 


‘““TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN.” 


One advantage of concentrated and careful 
study is that it sheds, so to speak, a reflected 
light on all our reading, however occasional and 
desultory. The “‘ Best Books,” if we can only find 
them, give something of their own interest to 
those of an inferior sort; and the dullest may 
become delightful. ‘‘ What a wealth of suggestive- 
ness,” said a friend, ‘‘there is in Bradshaw’s 
‘Railway Guide!’ What better companion for 
a journey could we have!” The names of towns, 
with their etymologies, their glimpses of Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman; the histories 
of great events, the biographies of great men, the 
annals of commercial enterprise as affected by the 
topography and geology of various districts, the 
vicissitudes of~the nation through a thousand 
years, all and much more lay in those dull-looking 
columns, revealed to my friend’s observant eye and 
well-trained mind. But then he had read a great 
many books before he thus took up “‘ Bradshaw.” 

I remember finding myself some years ago at a 
lonely Yorkshire inn one dark rainy evening in 
early spring. There were no other guests, and it 
wanted some hours to bedtime. Naturally I 
looked about to see what books there were, and 











found three: an old Directory of the nearest 
market town, a tattered Johnson’s Dictionary, one 
of the old editions, and the second volume of one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s novels. The fare was not 
very inviting, but the best must be made of it. I 
took up the Dictionary first, and amused myself 
for a while in hunting for some of the sturdy 
Doctor’s familiar definitions. There was his ex- 
planation of network—* Anything reticulated or 
decussated, at equal distances, with interstices 
between the intersections.” Remembering what 
he was in politics, I looked up his account of a 
Tory, whom I found to be “ One who adheres to 
the ancient constitution of the State, and the 
apostolical hierarchy of the Church of England, 
opposed to a Whig.” Then, searching further as 
to what a Whig might be, I discovered simply 
this: ‘“‘The name of a faction.” The contrast 
might have set me meditating, had I been ina 
meditative mood; but I was not, and so turned 
back the pages to the Doctor’s equally character- 
istic account of the Excise—“ A hateful tax, levied 
upon commodities, and adjudged, not by the 
common judges of property, but wretches hired 
by those to whom excise is paid.” This was 
pretty well; and I spent some little time further in 
exploring the torn pages in search of quaintnesses 
or of robust good sense, in hunting up difficult 
etymologies or in reading the choice sentences by 
which the meaning of the words is illustrated. 
This employment might have lasted the whole 
evening, but it became wearisome after a time, 
and I turned to the other books. 

The second volume of Miss Edgeworth’s novel 
was a somewhat doubtful venture, as I had never 
read the first. The personages of the narrative 
appeared on the scene without introduction, and 
their talk was of preceding incidents, as to which I 
was quite in the dark. But as I read on this 
became really interesting. My mind was soon 
occupied in guessing what had gone before, and 
before I had finished the story I had been able 
with tolerable accuracy to construct in imagina- 
tion the former part of it. I am not sure that 
this is not the best way of reading some stories. 
It gives the imagination more play than the com- 
mon method. At any rate, it is better than having 
the former part of an exciting novel from the 
circulating library, and being unable to procure 
the rest ! 

This being finished, an hour at least remained 
before I could well retire ; and there was nothing 
for it but to take up the old Directory, which I 
found to be that of the nearest town, a small 
obscure place, though swelled by the population 
of neighbouring hamlets. The first glance was 
dreary enough, and I was ready to return to the 
Dictionary or to take up the chamber candlestick. 
Yet I persevered, and in the end contrived to get 
even more out of this than out of the other two. 
The names of unknown people, ranged in those 
dull-looking columns, had behind them a history. 
Again I wondered, as often I had wondered 
before, at the number of Smiths, telling of a state 
of society when surnames were given to people 
according to their avocations, workers in metal 
being of course among the most important. I 
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-2membered reading »fan old Border cl. 2ftain, one 
o: whose “‘ Smiths” had committed a depredation 
and was claimed by justice. ‘‘No, no,” said the 
laird, ‘‘I cannot spare a Smith; but you may have 
any two Webbers = weavers |, and hang them up 
instead!” Then there were the names that told 
of the special locality among the Yorkshire moors 
—words ending in royd, as Ackroyd, Boothroyd, 
Holroyd, and the rest, denoting clearings from 
moorland and forest, cultivated and made habit- 
able by the forefathers of these families ; ‘hwazte 
also, meaning nearly the same thing, as in Brai- 
thwaite, Hebblethwaite, but with this difference, 
that voyd is Saxon, and ¢hwarle belongs to the 
language of the Northmen; so that the two 
names were an inlet into the older history of 
those parts, the Saxon conquests and the Norse 
invasions. Names too there were that served as 
glimpses into the domestic and social life of the 
past—a family of Wellbeloveds, that had spread 
and multiplied in that moorland valley, with two 
Pilgrims and a Godliman, speaking of the time 
when the stern Puritan faith, combined with 
simple affectionate piety, had characterised the 
households there. In fact, there was not a page 
which had not its unconscious, pleasant revela- 
tions of bygone days. One could see the primi- 
tive settlers achieving their lodgment among those 
barren hills—-some Shepherds and Farmers, to- 
gether with the Smiths and Webbers—many again 
content to be called after their fathers, Johnson, 
Thomson, Dixon, and the rest, mingled with the 
Thwaites and Royds of whom I have spoken; 
with other names that perpetuated some excellent 
quality, or the reverse, of forgotten progenitors, 
with occasional hints of some ancient joke or 
buried scandal. Then the Christian names most 
prevalent showed that for long generations that 
had been a Bible-reading population ; for with the 
Georges, Williams, and Christophers, and the 
usual proportion of men called Joseph, John, or 
James, there was a goodly number of Abrahams 
and Jacobs, of Reubens and Levis, with here and 
there a David or a Job, while among the few 
women in the lists there were, I think, no dainty 
modern names, but Mary and Ruth, Elizabeth and 
Hannah, with Patience and Faith, Mercy and 
Grace. Thus I mused over the old Directory, 
making fifty guesses, many of them no doubt 
entirely wrong, but drawing a mental picture of 
the olden life that was good to contemplate, and 
must have had in it at least some elements of 
truth. So when bedtime came at last, it was with 
reluctance that I turned from the three worn 
volumes that had yielded so pleasant and un- 
expected an evening’s occupation, feeling that 
one may get something out of almost any book in 
the world, however unpromising, if one only sets 
about it in the right way. In this, as in other 
matters, ‘‘ we receive but what we give,” and the 
secret of acquisition is in what we ourselves 
possess. 


THE “ UTILITY” OF READING. 


One main purpose of reading, it seems common- 
place to say, is to gain information. I agree with 





Mr. Gradgrind that we want “ facts”—only facts 
of the fruitful, not of the barren sort. The little 
sculler whom Dr. Johnson and his companion met 
at the Temple stairs has always seemed admirable 
tome. ‘“ ‘This boy,’ said Johnson, ‘ rows us as 
well without learning as if he could sing the song 
of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first 
sailors.’ He then called to the boy, ‘ What would 
you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts ?’ 
‘Sir,’ said the boy, ‘I would give what I have.’ 
Johnson was much pleased with his answer, and 
we gave him a double fare. Dr. Johnson then, 
turning to me, ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘a desire of know- 
ledge is the natural feeling of mankind.’ ” 

Exactly, but how to gratify this desire is the 
grave question. Knowledge of facts, simply as 
facts, is barren. Nor does ‘useful knowledge,” 
as the popular phrase once ran, fully meet the 
case. At anyrate the “utility” must be rather 
spiritual than material. The current systems of 
education, perhaps, leave this too much out of 
sight. Instead of reading histories, our young 
people now get up handbooks. They may not 
linger; it is hazardous to think; the aim is— 
“‘marks.” ‘What will it pay best for me to 
know?” is the question—not in that highest 
form of payment which enriches the soul for ever, 
but in the award of the examiners. One whose 
earlier studies belonged to the pre-examination 
period may venture to express the doubt whether, 
for some of the highest purposes of life, the old 
way was not the best. That which commended 
itself by its own truth and beauty laid somehow a 
faster hold upon the mind, and sank down deeper, 
than what was afterwards sedulously conned, with 
abstracts, catalogues, and memorie technica. Some 
great books lose much of their power through 
being made text-books for examination. The 
poetry evaporates, the philosophy resolves itself 
into arid formulas. You read the first book of 
Thucydides with the depressing consciousness 
that you will have to ‘enumerate the causes of 
the Peloponnesian War;” and that real master- 
piece of theological lore, ‘‘ Pearson on the Creed,” 
serves only to suggest an endless series of formu- 
lated pros and cons with regard to every article of 
the Christian faith. 

Many a man has triumphantly passed every 
conceivable examination that waylaid him in his 
progress through school and college ; but, all the 
time, he has never read a book. ‘The reading 
begins when the getting upof text-books is all done. 
The facts of life, as in history and biography, are 
invaluable; but everything depends upon the 
setting. What is it that makes Thucydides su- 
preme among historians? Not that the vicissi- 
tudes of the Peloponnesian War greatly interest 
us, but that we learn from the narrative great 
principles of national life; we see how republics 
rise and fall, and gather lessons for all time. 


HISTORICAL READING. 
A wise reader with such ends in view will select 


his nation or era, and study it by means of the 
greatest books. Let him read Thucydides—if not 
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in the original, in fowett’s masterly t anslation— 
referring on occasion to the version of Hobbes, 
which, although quaint, crabbed, and often incor- 
rect, is in parts singularly suggestive. In general 
Grecian History, I venture to say that Thirlwall 
has not been superseded by Grote, and will be 
found in many respects a better guide. But which- 
ever of the two be selected as the groundwork it 
should be supplemented by reference to the other, 
as well as to the much-despised Mitford, whose un- 
adorned narrative, warped as it often is by preju- 
dice, enables us better to understand the more am- 
bitious discussions of the other two. For Roman 
History there are Dr. Arnold, Mommsen, Dean 
Merivale, and of course Gibbon. True, in the 
recent discussion Mr. Ruskin has hotly protested 
against Gibbon, saying ‘‘none but the malignant 
and the weak study the Decline and Fall either of 
State or organism. Dissolution and putrescence 
are alike common and unclean in all things; any 
wretch or simpleton may observe for himself and 
experience himself the processes of ruin; but 
good men study and wise men describe only the 
growth and standing of things, and not their 
decay.” ‘The criticism would be just, excepting 
that the Decline and Fall of the old Roman 
civilisation was in reality the quickening of a new 
life among the nations. It was the crisis of the 
modern world, not for decay and degradation, but 
for rejuvenescence and strength. With some ex- 
aggeration it has been said that Gibbon’s was the 
best ecclesiastical history ever written; and it is 
true that, even in spite of himself, the historian 
is compelled to show how in Christianity was the 
awakening of the nations to intelligence and 
freedom. 

But ecclesiastical history proper should not be 
omitted, although Sir John Lubbock and nearly 
all his critics have left it out of their lists. It is 
true that the history of the Church of Christ 
cannot be written: this is a reality, beyond human 
perception or power to record. But the outward 
events that accompanied the uprising of this new 
force in the world are worthy of the most careful 
study, and no man has written the story with a 
larger knowledge and a profounder insight than 
Dean Milman in his “ History of Christianity.” 
Every reader of Gibbon should study this great 
work. Subsequent ages of the Church’s history 
are not so well worth narrating; but the persever- 
ing student will be rewarded who reads Milman’s 
** Latin Christianity,” and still more the English 
translation of Neander’s ‘‘ History of the Church.” 
Or should the latter be too great a task, Canon 
Robertson’s lucid and compact narrative may 
be read as a substitute. The discriminating 
student, it may be added, can hardly afford to 
neglect M. Renan’s *‘ Histoire des Origines de 
Christianisme,” especially the volumes entitled 
“*L’Antechrist,” and ‘* Marc Auréle.” But we 
would by no means recommend these to all. 

The late J. R. Green’s History of the English 
People—not simply the ‘‘Short History of Eng- 
land” recommended by Sir John Lubbock—should 
be carefully read. Scarcely any historian of any 
time has brought to his work a clearer perception 
of what history should be, and no one has better 





exen. lified the principles that he « ““merates, 
He s. ‘s of his work, “It is a histor), ot of 
Englis. Kings or of English Conquests, but ol 
the Engiish People. At the risk of sacrificing 
much that was interesting and attractive in itself 
and which the constant usage of our historians 
has made familiar to English readers, I have 
preferred to pass lightly and briefly over the 
details of foreign wars and diplomacics, the per- 
sonal adventures of kings and nobles, the pomp 
of courts or the intrigues of favourites, and to 
dwell at length on the incidents of the constitu- 
tional, intellectual, and social advance in which 
we read the history of the nation itself. It is 
with this purpose that I have devoted more space 
to Chaucer than to Cressy, to Caxton than to the 
petty strife of Yorkist and Lancastrian, to the 
Poor Law of Elizabeth than to her victory at 
Cadiz, to the Methodist revival than to the escape 
of the Young Pretender.” 

Written in this spirit, the History of the Eng- 
lish People is already a classic with those who 
would understand the true life of England. ‘The 
execution of the work corresponds with its con- 
ception; we can give it no higher praise. It is 
as accurate as a calendar and as fascinating as a 
romance. 

In studying any epoch of history, as well as in 
the investigation of many other subjects, a plan 
may in passing be recommended which was fol- 
lowed by the brilliant, ill-fated Earl of Strafford. 
Of that nobleman we are told that “‘ when he met 
with a well-penned oration or tract upon any sub- 
ject, he framed a speech upon the same argument, 
inventing and disposing what seemed fit to be 
said on that subject, before he read the book; 
then, reading, compared his own with the author's, 
and noted his own defects and the author's art 
and fulness ; whereby he drew all that ran in the 
author more strictly, and might better judge of 
his own wants to supply them.” In like manner 
Emerson tells us of Daniel Webster that “ when 
he opened a new book, he turned to the table 
of contents, took a pen, and sketched a sheet of 
manners and topics—what he knew and what he 
thought—before he read the book.”* Such a 
method would be very useful in showing us how 
much we do not know, a discovery sometimes 
very surprising and humiliating. 


BIOGRAPHICAL READING. 


To History we must add Biography, as of equal 


value and even superior charm. It is but a com- 
monplace to say that there is no more ennobling 
study than the lives of the great and good; nay, 
than the life of the average man, if honestly told, 
with its conflicts, failures, successes, all set down 
without extenuation or malice. Yet it seems that 
the ideal biographer is harder to find even than 
the ideal historian. Shall we never have a Chris- 
tian Plutarch? Sir J. Lubbock’s list, however, 
surely errs by omission. Of modern biographies 
he specifies only Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson.” This 
truly is peerless—‘‘ the most amusing book,” as 





* Emerson, ‘‘ Letters and Social Aims,” p. 134 (collected edition), 
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it has been called, “in the English langua e”— 
and one of the most instructive. But Je nson’s 
own “Lives of the Poets” deserve mer on, and 
Walton’s Lives of Dr. Donne, Richard Hooker, 
and George Herbert. Take also among modern 
books Lockhart’s Life of WalterScott. This, at 
least, may rank among the “ Hundred.” Stanley’s 
“Life of Dr. Arnold” was mentioned last month ; 

and many a young man has been inspired to noble 
thoughts and aims by the “ Life of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton.” Some fine biographies lack the 
insight of perfect sympathy. Southey’s Lives of 
Wesley and of Cowper, great as they are in 
literary value, will not live. We feel as we read 
the pages of Boswell, Lockhart, Stanley, that a 
noble man is greater than all his works, and are 
correspondingly disappointed and depressed when 
the biographer lowers the conception we had 
formed of his hero’s greatness; as, again, in the 
Memoirs of Dickens, Froude’s Carlyle, and even 
in the Life of George Eliot. 


RECREATIVE READING. 


A final word may be added on what we would 
term recreative literature. We do not mean 
books taken up only for amusement. These have 
their value to many minds. Some of us find 
the best relief from mental strain, or from the 
worries of a busy life, in a lively story or a 
humorous poem—in “Pickwick” or Thomas 
Hood, or the last new magazine. But every one 
who knows how to read is capable of gaining 
equal refreshment and stimulus from literature of 
a graver, although still fragmentary kind. There 
are many moods in which we do not set ourselves 
down to master a great book, but “‘ drink,” ac i: 
were, ‘of the brook by the way,” in some brief 
essay or single disconnected paragraph. In this 
kind of help to the intellect Bacon’s “ Essays” 
stand supreme. The book is one to be always at 
hand, taken up in idle moments, which by its aid 
may be turned to greater profit than hours of 
strenuous and deliberate study. There is, or was, 
a book entitled ‘‘Half-hours with the Best 
Authors ;” but the student, I think, will prefer to 
find the material for these half-hours for himself. 
Our literature has many inestimable fragments, 
suited for such occasional, musing perusal. We 
may mention Johnson’s Preface to his “ Dic- 
tionary ;” and still more, ‘‘The Translators to 
the Reader” at the beginning of the larger 
editions of the “Authorised” English Bible.* 
The best of Carlyle’s Miscellaneous ‘ Essays,” 
and still more his *‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” 
abound in such food for thought. Mr. Ireland’s 
charming ‘‘ Book-lover’s Enchiridion” is full of 
wise, suggestive passages, bearing upon the topic 
of the present essay. The ‘ Guesses at Truth,” 
by the brothers Hare, will profitably fill up many 
a half-hour; and a short Essay, by the more 
famous of these brothers, on the principles of 
Ecclesiastical Unity, has long appeared to me one 
of the most valuable contributions to this great 





* It isa pity that this noble essay is not more frequently vaiilined. 
Dr. Scrivener has a capital edition of it in his little book ‘* On the Author- 
ised E dition of the English Rible” (Cambridge University Press). ‘The 
translators’ “‘ Dedication to King James” is quite another matter ! 











subject that our times have seen. It is in the form 
of the Dedication to Archdeacon (now Cardinal) 
Manning, of a sermon ‘preacht” in 1840. The 
sermon is noticeable, and the Dedication, in matter 
and style, is a masterpiece. But the list of such 
half-hour readings, as they may be called, might 
be extended to any length. The essayists whom 
Sir John Lubbock includes in his “Hundred” 
are Bacon, Montaigne, Addison, Hume, Macaulay, 

and Emerson; and assuredly the reader who has 
the works of these writers on some near available 
shelf need never want material for thought. Let 
us, however, add two names. If any young 
writer is conscious of a tendency to a verbose, 
inflated style, let him correct himself by a course 
of Sydney Smith; if he is prone to the oppo- 
site extreme of baldness, let him read as a cor- 
rective the Essays of Thomas de Quincey. 
Finally let me recommend, for occasional use at 
least, and as an invaluable tonic to the mind, our 
old friend ‘‘ Euclid’s Elements.” It is as bracing 
as a cold bath, and as useful. 





POETRY AND FICTION. 


The vast topic of what were formerly called ds 
belles lettres must be left almost untouched. Poetry 
and fiction will enter into the reading of most 
cultivated people; and the world is pretty well 
agreed as to who are the masters in both. Shall 
we, for once, take a popular vote? Here are the 
six poets most in favour at the Birmingham Public 
Library. The numbers show the proportion in 
which the volumes are issued from the loan 
department :— 


Tennyson ... ... 135 Longfellow ... ... ... 44 
ac we an Se TO see Gee oe: eon 
Shakespeare ... 66 Burns... ... ... ... 45 


Again, in fiction, take the first twenty :— 


Pickwick ... ... 389 East Lynne ... ... ... 188 
Bleak House ... 361 AdamBede ... ... ... 181 
Copperfield ..» 303 TheChannings ... ... 143 
Robinson Crusoe 294 Westward Ho! .. ... 139 
Oliver Twist ... 278 MyNovel ... ... ... 137 
Martin Chuzzlewit 224 JohnInglesant ... ... 134 
Mill on the Floss 217. Vicar of Wakefield i 1 
Arabian Nights... 211 Middlemarch... .. . 129 
Ivanhoe ... ... 200 Never too late to mend 121 


Vanity Fair . 195 Father Fabian... ... 119 
There is more food for profitable reflection in 
these two lists than in any reflections we could 
offer. Where among the poets are Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, and Wordsworth? Where are 
Dryden and Pope, Gray and Cowper, Shelley, 
Keats and Coleridge’ Among. translations 
Homer’s “marks” are 33, Virgil's 29, and 
Goethe’s (“Faust”) 27. The measure of popu- 
larity, we do not doubt, is roughly accurate, save 
only that Shakespeare is so common a possession 


in the homes of the people that the number of 


copies borrowed from the loan library affords but 
a delusive estimate. 

Of the twenty works of fiction, it is noticeable 
that five out of the first six are by Dickens. 


George Eliot contributes three of her books to 
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the list, and (which is rather surprising) Charlotte 
Bronté not one. Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, 
Bulwer Lytton, and Kingsley have one each. It 
is pleasant to see that ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” stands 
so high; that the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield” also is 
included, and that the hateful ‘‘ Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver” find no place. The “ Arabian Nights,” 
and four novels by living writers, with which at 
present we have nothing to do, complete the list. 
That only “ Ivanhoe” among the Waverley Novels 
appears among the twenty, is what might have 
been expected. Novel-readers in these days vote 
Sir Walter to be “‘slow;” but he wiil yet outlive the 
rest! Mr. Ruskin writes on Sir John Lubbock’s 
paper, opposite the name of Scott, Zvery word ! 
fiercely erasing Thackeray, George Eliot, Kingsley, 
and Bulwer Lytton. His criticism on Kingsley 
is that “his sentiment is false and his tragedy 
frightful”:—and certainly the Canon, with all his 
nobleness of character, can hardly claim a place, 
as an author, in the “ best hundred.” His life, as 
detailed in his fascinating biography, was greater 
than any of his works. 

On the whole, we do not wonder that there is 
a tradition among many excellent people against 
novel-reading. The aversion to this species of 
literature dates from the time when Fielding, 
Smollett, Richardson, were the acknowledged 
masters in this line, and when, still later, the effect 


of their ‘ realism” was hardly removed by the 
unspiritual morality of Maria Edgeworth and the 
frank worldliness of Jane Austen. The “ religious 
novel,” with its unreality, its sentimentalism, and 
its homiletic platitudes, only made matters worse ; 
and wise guardians of the young, as yet un- 
touched by the magic of Scott’s genius, placed 
this whole class of literature under an indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation. This feeling is now greatly 
modified; most of us have become familiar with 
the works of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and Charlotte Bronté, not to mention living 
writers of fiction who at once delight and in- 
struct, as well as stimulate to a pure and noble 
life. Such authors must needs exercise com- 
manding influence ; 


** For, truth embodied in a tale 
Will enter in at lowly doors.” 


‘I approve fiction,” said a wise man, “ provided 
it be rue.” For fact is one thing, truth another 
and some of the grandest truths have been con- 
veyed through the medium of imaginary narratives 
since One said, ‘‘ A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” and “Ten Virgins tool 
their lamps, and went forth to meet the Bride- 
groom.” 

S. G. G. 


a 


THE WRECK OF 


HE following graphic narrative was written 
by the second officer of the ship whose 
wreck it describes—John Vine Hall—in a 

letter to his father. The letter has only recently 
been found amongst other papers. We reproduce 
it in these pages as a stirring story of the times of 
the old East India Company. The writer was 
subsequently the captain of the Great Eastern 
steamship, and had the honour of navigating her 
on her first voyage to America. The engravings 
are copies of drawings made by the writer of the 
narrative. 


Though we left England under every apparent 
advantage, and though our prospects appeared 
fair and promising, yet the voyage proved to 


me full of disappointments and _ vexations; 
and to the ship, though not absolutely disas- 
trous till this final catastrophe, yet replete with 
interruptions, delays, and difficulties. Our pas- 
sage to India. was particularly tedious, which 
circumstance, disagreeable in itself, was rendered 
still more so towards the latter part by our provi- 
sions falling short, and the feeling of discontent 
thereby produced frequently discovering itself 
among the soldiers and crew. We arrived safely 
at Calcutta, and our late annoyances began to be 
forgotten by us as we again got the ship laden 
and in good order, whilst, with a guantum suff. of 
genteel and agreeable passengers, we looked for- 
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ward to our homeward voyage in hopes that i 
would form a pleasing contrast to our outward 
one. 

Thus all looked bright when we left Calcutta 
A fair light breeze sprung up the next morning, 
which, gradually increasing, carried us rapidl\ 
down the river, and in the afternoon we anchored 
in the spot whence the following day we were 
driven on shore. 

By the time we anchored it was blowing pretty 
fresh, with rain, and we proceeded to strike the 
royal masts and get the ship snug. The wind 
increased towards night to a gale. In the morn- 
ing at daylight, the weather still continuing the 
same, our pilot seemed to expect something more, 
as he ordered the topgallant masts and yards, 
studding-sail, beams, and all useless top hamper 
to be got down on deck. We proceeded quickly 
to execute this order, caring nor thinking little 
about the wind or weather, for though we ex- 
pected a “tightish breeze,” yet, with a tight 
ship under foot and a good anchor in the 
ground, what had we to fear, prepared as we 
were? About nine o’clock a very sensible change 
took place in the weather, and the ship, 
from the impulse of the rising sea, acquired an 
additional and uneasy motion. Still nothing 
material occurred, but we perceived at a glance 
that the continuance of such squalls would per- 
haps give us some trouble, for the sails in many 
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places, weil secured as they had been, began to 
loosen and become distended with wind. Accord- 
ingly our first care was to fasten them still more 
securely, when at length, and while I with some 
men was securing the foresail and foretopsail, the 
main topsail, suddenly unrestrained by its nume- 
rous gaskets, burst adrift, and alternately col- 
lapsing, and again bellying to the wind, with a 
noise like the repeated discharge of a cannon, 
shook with resistless fury everything connected 
with it. Ere it had yet burst from all its encircling 
fastenings the chief mate sprang into the rigging, 
calling aloud for volunteers to furl the maintop- 
sail, but the danger was so imminent that not a 
man stirred, and the captain, seizing his trumpet, 
bellowed out the order, ‘‘ Lie down, Champion ! 
Come down!” The rigging, unable to bear the 
repeated shocks of the sail, was carried away, 
shroud after shroud, till nothing was left to sup- 
port the tottering and tried mast. We watched it 
for a moment; it stood for an instant deprived of 
all support, when one more blast sent sail, mast, 
and yard with a sudden crash into the boiling sea. 

The gale now began to blow with renewed 
violence, our lee quarter boat had been washed 
away, the foretopsail, by the sheer force of the 
wind, soon followed the main one. <A few minutes 
after the jibboom was blown away, the foreyard in 
two pieces was rent from the mast; and, turning 
to look at the mizenmast, which hitherto had 
almost escaped our notice, to our astonishment 
we saw it also carried away, tiie topmast, yards, 
rigging, etc., hanging in a lumbering mass over 
the lee quarter. Hitherto, though blowing hard 
and a heavy sea running, we had been riding in 
comparative safety, and the ship, like a noble “‘sea- 
boat” as she was, dashed her bows against the seas 
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[From a Sketch by John Vine Hall, 


and rose buoyantly over them as they in rapid suc- 
cession rolled on towards us. But now the gale 
increased to a hurricane, and came down with 
sudden and inconceivable fury, as if the unlimited 
power of the winds was let loose upon us. The 
sea broke over us in dense masses, the ship rolled 
heavily, and, no longer riding with a regular 
motion, seemed engulfed between the overwhelm- 
ing seas. We now thought of “slipping” our 
anchor and running on shore, hoping to escape 
the certainty of foundering by a risk almost as 
perilous. ‘The breakers were now tremendous 
and continued. They shook the ship to the 
centre. 

The water poured in torrents down the hatch- 
ways; the sea swept overand carried all before it. 
The wind raised it into a thick mist, which was 
driven with such velocity that it seemed like the 
pelting of small shot against the face, rendering it 
impossible to look to windward or see twenty yards 
from the ship. But dreadful as the scene was on 
deck, that which presented itself in the cuddy was 
affecting, as we now and then retired there to wipe 
the brine from our eyes or take a moment’s rest. 
There we saw the passengers, whose feelings, un- 
diverted by exertion, were far more acute than 
our own; and there too we met the husbands of 
the ladies, who, with endeavoured coolness but 
ill-concealed anxiety and despair, eagerly inquired 
of us the state of the ship, and what they might 
apprehend. Ah! how I pitied those poor women 
—one with three sweet children, a young widow 
with one babe, and another married lady with a 
little girl. Our noble pilot there exhibited his 
benevolence and manly courage, endeavouring to 
allay the fears of some, assuring others, and 
showing forth to all the beauty and grandeur of a 
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kind but lion-like heart, careless of himself but 
attentive only to the feelings of others. 

No one who saw not that gale can have any 
conception of the wind; the most secure things 
were torn away, the small ylass panes in the sky- 
light were broken, and the pieces driven into a 
piece of oak opposite at the distance of five feet. 
Nothing seemed destined to escape. The noise 
was like the incessant discharge of artillery, and 
each blast came on with renewed violence and a 
redoubled roar. In short, it seemed as if about to 
sweep our noble vessel like a reed from the face 
of the earth, its habitants into eternity, and leave 
no vestige or token of their existence or of that 
of the vessel. Our fears were now that the over- 
whelming seas would so engulf us that nothing 
short of foundering would be the event, yet the 
idea of slipping and running upon the shore, un- 
certain, too, as we were, of our exact situation, 
seemed equally terrific and hazardous. Thus were 
we in dreadful anticipations, and for some time 
we had to endure that trying suspense, which 
becomes still more weighty after a season of ex- 
citement or exertion. 

We had to endure this suspense but a short 
time, for a mysterious, indescribable motion—a 
sort of shudder which the ship seemed to give— 
told us we had struck the sand, though but slightly. 
We looked awfully at each other, as if in explana- 
tion of it, and then at the undulating deck; but 
another and another shock, still more violent, too 
plainly indicated we were aground. The last 
desolating order as a dernier ressort was now given, 


viz., to cut away the lower masts, that the ship, 
thereby eased, might hold the longer together. 

I had been forward on some duty, when, return- 
ing aft, I met the chief mate with an axe in his 
hand; on the first sight of which I immediately 





conjectured on what business he was—viz., to cut 
away the foremast. As we rushed past each other 
he hastily desired me to get the final order if he 
should cut. As I received and passed to him 
the short answer, ‘‘ Cut away!” he sprang into 
the forechains and laid-to on the strained lanyards 
with such blows as the violence of the wind, the 
rolling of the ship, and the continued breakers 
would permit him, for they rendered his situation 
imminently dangerous. Grappling my way aft, I 
again met the undaunted pilot, who apparently 
bawled in my ear, though the sound of his voice 
came but as a whisper, ‘‘ Cut away the mainmast!” 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” and I looked a moment round for 
an axe. Not seeing one, he handed me a knife 
from the cuddy, when, making the best of my way 
into the mainchains, I set to work upon the lan- 
yards of the main rigging, which, tautened as they 
were like harp-strings, soon gave way under the 
action of my knife. Having severed the last one, 
I scrambled on board again and stood alongside 
my friend the pilot, expecting the mainmast every 
moment to go by the board. We did not wait long. 
The ship gave another lurch to windward, another 
gust of the gale swept over us, and the whole 
fabric, with its complicated rigging, fell crashing 
over to leeward, and still attached to the ship by 
the entangled mass. 

Our attention being now once more unoccupied 
by the fall of the mainmast, we looked to see if 
the foremast was also gone, but so violently and 
constantly was the sea breaking over us that the 
never-ceasing spray prevented our seeing anything 
of the fore part of the ship. ‘The pilot turned to 
me, asking, “‘Is the foremast gone?” to which, 
being unable to reply, I was obliged to go for- 
ward again, just as that huge spar had also fallen 
heavily over the lee gunwale. We were now most 
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truly a wreck, the masts all gone and the ship 
aground. But where? That was the next ques- 
tion. It was impossible to say exactly, and on 
that depended our lives. When we first struck, 
the captain said to the pilot, “If we are on the 
Mizen it will be short work with us!” “I think 
so too,” was the laconic reply of this still unnerved 
and brave man. We could see nothing, we were 
surrounded with breakers which broke heavily, 
hoarsely, and savagely over us, while, as if the 
element was not in itself sufficiently destructive, it 
came upon us half mixed with the sand, which in 
its terrible agitation it swept from the bottom. 

The wind immediately after we struck shifted 
suddenly to the southward, still continuing its 
impetuous, irresistible force, while a glare of light 
broke upon us. The heavens seemed opened, 
and as if all its winds were rushing and conflict- 
ing around us. It would be ridiculous indeed in 
us to arrogate to ourselves any adequate idea of, 
or dare to calculate, the power of the Almighty, 
yet, with our poor imaginations, while I look back 
upon the scene, and my thoughts recur to it as I 
now write, it seems scarcely possible to conceive 
that it could blow harder, or that the elements 
could be armed with more fury. Still the most 
terrific breakers assailed us on every side, still the 
hurricane raged. It was now our care, as the last 
hope, to lighten the ship of everything of a 
ponderous nature on deck, that by these means 
she might be enabled to resist for a while the 
shocks of the sea, and perhaps hold together till 
the gale had abated. In a short time our guns 
were overboard, water-casks stove and sent adrift, 
the wreck of the rigging, etc., cleared away ; and, 
having done our all, we awaited the termination of 
the hurricane with no very sanguine expectations. 

At last the cry of “ Land!” awoke us from our 
awful suspense, and our eyes were eagerly turned to 
the dim objects we could just discern through the 
driving mist. They seemed like the tops of trees. 
It was undoubtedly the shore, apparently at the 
distance only of a pistol-shot. ‘This was an un- 
speakable relief to us; it was raising us from the 
dungeons of despair to the realisation of our most 
sanguine hopes. It still cleared, and at the same 
time we observed the water rapidly leaving us, so 
much so that we expected, as was soon the case, 
that we should be left “ high and dry.” 

This was a moment when a feeling of deep 
gratitude must have pervaded every breast in 
which one generous sentiment remained, and 
still more cause had we for this feeling as we 
saw numerous pieces of wreck floating by us 
and driven on shore. Planks, stanchions, doors, 
and other parts of a ship dashed to atoms, 
convinced us of the dreadful certainty that 
some unfortunate vessel had totally foundered, 
and in all probability her crew perished. It 
proved afterwards to be the Sultan, a fine large 
ship, which but a few days before passed us in the 
river, in full equipment and beauty, as little think- 
ing what fate awaited them, as did we what a 
scene we should so soon have to encounter. 

Our first impulse on seeing terra firma once 
more before us was to endeavour to find some 
house on shore to convey the ladies to, but here 














our friend Mr. McDormond (pilot) again inter- 
fered, and begged no one to leave the ship, as he, 
knowing the shore well, which was just below 
Kedgeree and off the lighthouse, saw immedi- 
ately that the gale had produced an immense in- 
undation, which, completely flooding the country 
for miles, being flat, left scarcely an inhabitable 
spot. The gale appearing also now to decrease, 
we were in hopes the water would not rise again 
above its usual mark—viz., just about where we 
then were, and that therefore the ship would 
prove at once more safe and comfortable than 
the shore. 

The conjecture proved correct, and indeed the 
poor natives seemed to be of the same opinion, 
for towards evening about fifteen men, women, 
and children came down the beach to the ship, 
begging to be received on board. We hauled them 
up and supplied them with food, the gratitude of 
the poor creatures for which was unbounded. 
Ten thousand persons perished. Scores of vil- 
lages were swept away, whilst the shores were 
covered with the wrecks of vessels. 

Refreshing indeed was our rest after this event- 
ful day, and not the less was it so from its being 
unexpected and the night passing in quiet and 
safety. The morning broke upon us with a cloud- 
less sky and a refreshing sea breeze, but our situa- 
tion, as we looked around, seemed particularly 
desolate, while the smooth extent of sand on either 
side, upon which the water now gently broke, bore 
a strong contrast to the wild scene which but a 
few hours before was passing on the same spot. 

Pieces of wreck were scattered along the whole 
extent of the shore, and it was melancholy to trace 
amongst them all the different parts of a ship, the 
fine work and the rough, the weak and the strong, 
all alike rent into mere atoms. Close alongside us 
we picked up the lid of a chest belonging to the 
pilot of the Sultan; it had a brass plate with his 
name engraved on it. This, with one or two 
packets of papers, proved too surely that the 
wreck around us was that of the Sultan. At the 
distance of some miles above us we saw three 
other ships driven on shore, and now perched like 
nutshells on the bank. Below us about six miles, 
also on shore, was the H.c.s. Duke of York. She 
had drifted over a dangerous sandbank, occasion- 
ally dry, but so great was the rise of water that 
she did not even touch the bottom. 

On shore the destruction was even greater than 
on the water. The land was so low that it re- 
quired a “bund,” or bank, to keep out the water at 
times. That was broken through, and the country 
was thereby inundated for many miles, the sea 
tearing everything away that arrested its course. 
Trees, huts, villages were alike swept away, and in 
many instances few of the inhabitants were left to 
tell the tale. The appearance of the country from 
the ship was that of an immense lake, here and 
there intersected with rows of jungle and barren- 
looking trees. Round the lighthouse, that stooda 
mile inland, there had been upwards of ten feet 
of water, the violent rushing of which caused it to 
shake violently, though built particularly strong ; 
everything of slighter material was washed away. 
In one place we observed not only a house, but 
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the foundation of it, torn away several feet below 
the level ground; and in different directions the 
earth was cut into deep channels, the cattle all 
swept away, and where peaceful flourishing little 
villages had stood nothing but a sheet of water or 
swamp remained in their stead. 

It was supposed that along the coast, within 
the limits of the gale, ten thousand people had 
perished. The old men whom we afterwards met 
with said they had never even heard of a similar 
destruction. Several who came to us individually 
said, “‘I was one of a numerous family, in such- 
and-such circumstances, and am the only one 
saved, relations, friends, and property all carried 
away.” Those that were saved had no idea how 
they had escaped. One told us, “I recollect 
nothing but that sometimes I found my head 
above water, sometimes below, and thus I was 
carried along some miles.” 


| 
| 
| 





Even those who survived were reduced to the 
utmost poverty, hunger, and despair, and doubt- 
less many were starved, whatever little stock they 
had being totally spoiled. One little girl was 
found by one of our passengers, lying in the 
jungle in a sort of stupor. He spoke to her in 
her native language, asking her what she did 
there. She said she had laid down there to die, 
for “‘why should I live, I have no friends left 
alive ? I ama girl, and no one will give me any 
food.” Many no doubt perished thus, and it 
would inevitably have been the case with hundreds 
besides but for the humane exertions of the 
Government, who took every means to supply the 
poor starving natives with rice till the water had 
subsided. We were appointed to distribute some, 
which we did every morning after breakfast, when 
I have seen thousands round the ship, eagerly and 
thankfully receiving their daily quantum. 
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U. Vine Hall. 
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THREE SEPTUAGENARIAN COMETS. 


HE comets which have been so conspicuous 
in the northern heavens during a part of the 
present month are now leaving us, though 

they will be visible for some time longer in the 
southern hemisphere with the aid of a good tele- 
scope. It does not seem likely that they have ever 
moved into the neighbourhood (astronomically 
speaking) of the earth before, or will do so at any 
future time, since no deviation from a parabola 
has been noticed in either of their orbits from the 
most accurate calculations. But as comets, like 
other objects, inspire the most interest whilst 
other bodies of the same class are in view, it may 
be acceptable to our readers to be reminded that 
astronomers are expecting about the end of the 
present year the appearance of another comet 
Which moves in an elliptic orbit round the sun in 





a period of little more than seventy years. This 
may be regarded as one of a group of three having 
periods of about that length, and moving to a 
distance from the sun which when greatest is 
about the same as that of the most distant of the 
known planets, Neptune. 

The first of these is, in some respects, the 
most interesting of all the comets. For although 
it has never exhibited so imposing a spectacle as 
several others, its history can be traced further 
back than that of any other comet; and it was the 
first the return of which was predicted, and re- 
turned according to prediction. For this reason 
it is called Halley’s comet, the illustrious Haliey, 
the second Astronomer-Royal, having recognised 
its periodicity at its return in 1682, and an- 
nounced that it would return in 1758 or 1759, as 
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it accordingly did (long after the death of the 
scientific prophet of the occurrence), being first 
seen on that occasion by Palizsch, a Saxon farmer 
and amateur astronomer, on Christmas Day, 1758, 
and making its nearest approach to the sun in the 
subsequent month of March. It returned again 
in the autumn of 1835, and may be expected to 
become visible once more about the end of 1910. 
The history of its successive appearances has been 
traced back with very great probability during a 
period of nearly nineteen centuries, commencing 
with B.c. 12, when a comet was seen about the 
time of the death of the Roman general Agrippa, 
which there is little doubt was identical with that 
of which we are speaking. We have not space 
here to dwell upon or even to mention all its sub- 
sequent returns; but reference may be made to 
two, separated by an interval of exactly a thousand 
years, which took place at very remarkable dates 
in the world’s history. The first of these was in 
A.D. 66, the year in which the Jewish rebellion 
broke out which led to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Roman army under Titus, about four 
years afterwards. The other was in the spring of 
1066, when England was threatened with two 
invasions at once, of which the first led to the 
complete defeat and discomfiture of the invaders, 
whilst the second resulted in that great epoch of 
our history, the Norman Conquest. 

The other two of our “ septuagenarian” comets 
were not discovered until long after Halley’s 
comet, nor is there any record of either of them 
having been seen prior to the present century. 
One of them was first seen by M. Pons, at Mar- 
seilles, on the zoth of July, 1812, whilst Napoleon 
was passing through Poland on his famous expedi- 
tion against Russia. The comet made its nearest 
approach to the sun at that return on the 15th of 
September, the very day of the breaking out of the 
conflagration at Moscow, which compelled the 
would-be conqueror to evacuate that city and com- 
mence his disastrous retreat. At its next return, 
the comet was first seen by Mr. Brooks, of Phelps, 
in the State of New York, on the rst of Septem- 
ber, 1883, and was nearest the sun on the 28th of 
the following January. When brightest at that 
return it was just visible to the naked eye some- 
what less conspicuous than in 1815, on which 
occasion it had a tail about two degrees in length. 

The remaining comet of our three was dis- 
covered by the famous German astronomer 
Olbers, on the 6th of March, 1815, whilst 
Napoleon, after leaving Elba, was marching from 
the French coast upon Paris. The comet that 
year made its nearest approach to the sun on the 
26th of April; it had a short tail, but was at no 
time a conspicuous object. It had never been 
noticed before, but the illustrious Bessel calcu- 
lated its orbit, and found that it was elliptic, with 
a period somewhat more than seventy years in 
length; subsequent calculations have confirmed 
this, and astronomers now confidently anticipate 
the return of this comet in the course of next 
autumn cr winter. 

The calculation of the periodicity of this last 












comet was made before that of the one previously 
mentioned, which was discovered by Pons in 1812, 
and re-discovered by Mr. Brooks in 1883. The 
orbit of the latter was determined by Encke in 
1816. Speculating before this on the motions 
of the comet discovered by himself in 1815 (when 
it and Halley’s were the only comets known to 
be moving in elliptic orbits, or orbits which would 
bring them periodically into the neighbourhood 
of the sun), Olbers pointed out that Halley’s 
comet had been found to move in a different 
direction in space from that of all the planets, and 
that his own, although it. moved in the planetary 
direction, did so in an orbit the inclination of 
which to the ecliptic or earth’s orbit was very 
much greater than those of all the large or prin- 
cipal planets, and even greater than those of the 
small ones of largest inclinations. Hence he 
suggested that these comets were beyond the 
whirl, so to speak, of the solar system, and formed 
originally no part of it, but were introduced into 
it from beyond, and, as a consequence of this 
theory, conjectured that there was no planet, 
then unknown, revolving round the sun beyond 
the orbit of Uranus. Let us consider this theory 
in the light of subsequent discoveries. 

So far as the other “‘septuagenarian” comet, 
that of 1812, is concerned, its orbit rather tended 
to confirm than to contradict this view. Encke’s 
calculation showed that, like the comet of Olbers, 
it moved in the same direction as that followed 
by all the planets (and all the satellites then 
known with the exception of those of Uranus), 
but that it also moved in a plane very greatly 
inclined to that of the ecliptic, much exceeding, 
indeed, even that of the comet of 1815. But 
since that time a number of comets has been 
discovered and (commencing with that known as 
Encke’s, the periodicity of which was detected by 
that astronomer in 1819) determined to be moving 
in orbits with periods very much shorter than 
those of which we have been speaking; a planet, 
too, has been found, Neptune, which revolves round 
the sun far beyond the orbit of Uranus, about the 
same distance, indeed, from the centre of the 
system as the greatest distance of the three “ sep- 
tuagenarian” comets. Olbers then was wrong in 
his planetary conjecture ; but it is a very remark- 
able circumstance (the significance of which we 
do not pretend to explain) that all these short 
period comets move in the same direction as the 
planets, and in orbits of comparatively small in- 
clination to the ecliptic. The comet of shortest 
period which moves in the reverse direction is 
that which was discovered by M. Tempel, at 
Marseilles, on the 19th of December, 1865, and 
which, although a small body in appearance, has 
acquired a high interest from moving in the same 
orbit with the meteors which appear periodically 
about the middle of November, and would there- 
fore seem to be in some way connected with it. 
The period of the orbit thus common to this 
comet and these meteors amounts to about thirty- 
three years and a quarter. 

W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 











SUMMER RAMBLES IN MY 


CARAVAN. 


BY GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.-N. 


CHAPTER III.—THE JOURNEY TO DUNBAR-—A RAINY DAY. 
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July 18th.—We make an early start this morn- 
ing. The horses are in, and we are out of the field 
before eight o’clock. We have a long journey 
before us—three-and-twenty miles to Dunbar— 
and do it we must. 

It is raining in torrents, every hill-top is wrapped 
in mist as in a gauze veil. The country is fertile, 
but trees and hedges are dripping, and if the hills 
are high we know it not, seeing only their founda- 
tions. 

About four miles on, the road enters a beautiful 
wood of oak, through which the path goes wind- 
ing. ‘There is clovery sward at each side, and the 
trees almost meet overhead. 

Some six miles from Co’burn’s path we stop at 
a small wayside grocery to oil the wheel-caps, 
which have got hot. I purchase here the most 
delicious butter ever I tasted for tenpence a 
pound. The rain has ceased, and the breaking 
clouds give promise of a fine day. 

I inquire of a crofter how far it is to Inverness. 

“‘ Inverness ?” he ejaculates, with eyes as big as 
florins. ‘‘ Man! it’s a far cry to Inverness.” 

On again, passing for miles through a pretty 
country, but nowhere is there an extensive view, 
for the hills are close around us, and the road is a 
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THE CHOIR, HADDINGTON CHURCH— 


MRS. CARLYLE’S GRAVE. 


very winding one. It winds and it “ wimples” 
through among green knolls and bosky glens; it 
dips into deep, deep dells, and rises over tree- 
clad steeps. 

This may read romantic enough, but, truth to 
tell, we like neither the dips nor the rises. 

But look at this charming wood close on our 
right, a great bank of sturdy old oaks and birches, 
and among them wild roses are blooming—for 
even here in Scotland the roses have not yet 
deserted us. Those birken trees, how they per- 
fume the summer air around us! From among 
the breckans that grow beneath, so rank and 
green, rich crimson foxglove bells are peeping, 
and a thousand other flowers make this wild bank 
a thing of beauty. Surely by moonlight the 
fairies haunt it and hold their revels here. 

We pass by many a quiet and rural hamlet, the 
cottages in which are of the most primitive style 
of architecture, but everywhere gay with gardens, 
flowers, and climbing plants. It does one good to 
behold them. Porches are greatly in vogue, very 
rustic ones, made of fir-trees with the bark left 
on, but none the less lovely on that account. 

Here is the porch of a house in which surely 
superstition still lingers, for the porch, and even 
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the windows, are surrounded with honeysuckle 
and rowan.* 


** Rantle-tree and wood-bin 
To haud the witches on come in.”t 


The mists have cleared away. 

We soon come to a high hill overtopped by a 
wood. There are clearings here and there in this 
wood, and these are draped with purple heath, 
and just beneath that crimson patch yonder is a 
dark cave-like hole. That is the mouth of a loath- 
some railway tunnel. There may be a people- 
laden train in it now. From my heart I pity them. 
They are in the dark, we in the sunshine, with the 
cool breeze blowing in our faces, and as free 
as the birds. Weare on the hill; /hey are in the 
hole. 

As we near Co’burn’s path the scenery gets 
more and more romantic. A peep at that won- 
drous tree-clad hill to the right is worth a king’s 
ransom. And the best of it is that to-day we have 
all the road to ourselves. 

I stopped by a brook a few minutes ago to cull 
some splendid wild flowers. A great water-rat 
(vole) eyed me curiously for a few moments, then 
disappeared with a plash into the water as if he 
had been a miniature water-kelpie. High up 
among the woods I could hear the plaintive 
croodling of the cushie-doo, or wild pigeon, and 
near me, on a thorn-bush, the pitiful ‘* Chick- 
chick-chick-chick-chee-e-e ” of the yellowham- 
mer. But save these sweet sounds all was silent, 
and the road and country seemed deserted. 
Where are our tourists? Where our health and 
pleasure seekers ? ‘‘ Doing” Scotland somewhere 
on beaten tracks, following each other as do the 
wild geese. 

We climb a hill; we descend into a deep and 
wooded ravine, dark even at midday, cross a most 
romantic bridge, and the horses claw the road as 
they stagger up again. 

A fine old ruined castle among the pinewoods. 
It has a story, which here I may not tell. 

If ever, reader, you come this way, visit Pease 
Dene and the bridge. What a minglement is here 
of the beautiful in art and the awesome in nature. 

Are you fond of history ? Well, here in this very 
spot, where the Wanderer rests for a little time, 
did Cromwell, with his terrible battle-cry, ‘‘ The 
Lord of hosts,” defeat the Scottish Covenanters. 
It was a fearful tulzie, I shudder when I look 
around and think of it. 

** Drive on, John, drive on.” 

All round Co’burn’s path is a wild land of 
romance. But here is the hamlet itself. 

The inn—there is but one—stands boldly by 
the roadside; the little village itself hides upon a 
wooded braeland away behind. 

‘Ts it a large village ?” I inquired. 

“No,” was the canny Scotch reply, “not so 
vera large. It is just a middlin’ bit o’ a village.” 

So I found it when I rode round, a zery 
middling bit of a village indeed. 

The shore is about half a mile from the road. 





* Rowan, or rantle-tree,—the mountain ash. 
t To keep the witches out. 








It is bounded by tall steep cliffs, and many of 
these are pierced by caves. The marks of chisels 
are visible on their walls, and in troublesome 
times they were doubtless the hiding-places of 
unfortunate families, but more recently they were 
used by smugglers, concerning which the hills 
about here, could they but speak, would tell many 
a strange story. 

Dined and baited at'Co’burn’s path, and started 
on again. And nowthe rain began to come down 
in earnest—Scotch rain, not Scotch mist, rain in 
continuous streams that fell on the road with a 
force that caused it to rebound again, and break 
into a mist which lay all along the ground a good 
foot deep. 

Nothing could touch us in our well-built cara- 
van, however; we could afford to look at the rain 
with a complacency somewhat embittered with 
pity for the horses. 

The country through which we are now passing 
is beautiful, or would be, on a fine day. It isa 
rolling land, and well treed, but everything is a 
blurr at present, and half hidden by the terrible 
rain. 

When we reached Dunbar at last, we found the 
romantic and pretty town all astir. The yeomanry 
had been holding their annual races, and great 
was the excitement among both sexes despite the 
downpour. 

It was an hour or two before I could find a 
place to stand in. I succeeded at last in getting 
on to the top of the west cliff, but myself and 
valet had to work hard for twenty minutes before 
we got in here. We chartered a soldier, who 
helped us manfully to enlarge a gap by taking 
down a stone wall and levelling the footpath. 

At Dunbar, on this cliff-top, from which there 
was a splendid view of the ever-changing sea, I 
lay for several days, making excursions hither and 
thither, and enjoying the sea-bathing. 

The ancient town of Dunbar is too well known 
to need description by me, although every one is 
entitled to talk about a place as he finds it. Dun- 
bar, then, let me say parenthetically, is a town of 
plain substantial stone, with many charming villas 
around it. It has at least one very wide and spa- 
cious street, and it has the ruins of an ancient 
castle—no one seems to know how ancient; it 
has been the scene of many a bloody battle, and 
has a deal otherwise to boast about in a historical 
way. 

I found the people exceedingly kind and hos- 
pitable, and frank and free as well. 

English people ought to know that Dunbar is 
an excellent place for bathing, that it is an ex- 
tremely healthy town, and could be made the 
headquarters for tourists wishing to visit the 
thousand and one places of interest and romance 
around it. 

But it was the rock scenery that threw a gla- 
mour over me. It is indescribably wild and beau- 
tiful here. These rocks are always fantastic, but 
like the sea that lisps around their feet in fine 
weather, or dashes in curling wreaths of snow- 
white foam high over their summits when a nor’- 
east storm is blowing, they are, or seem to be, 
ever-changing in appearance, never quite the 
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same. Only one rock on the horizon is ever the 
same, the Bass. 

When the tide is back, pools are left among the 
rocks ; here bare-legged children dabble and play 
and catch the strange little fishes that have been 
left behind. 

To see those children, by the way, hanging like 
bees—in bunches—on the dizzy cliff-tops and 
close to the edge makes one’s heart at times stand 
still with fear for their safety. 

There is food here for the naturalist, enjoyment 
for the healthy, and health itself for the invalid. 
I shall be happy indeed if what I write about the 
place shall induce tourists to visit this fine town. 

On the morning of the 23rd of July we left 
Dunbar, after a visit from the Provost and some 
members of the town council. Sturdy chiels, not 
one under six feet high, and broad and hard in 
proportion. An army of such men might have 
hurled Cromwell and all his hordes over the cliffs 
to feed the skate—that is, 7f there were giants in 
those days. 

We got out and away from the grand old town 
just as the park of artillery opened fire from their 
great guns on their red-flagged targets far out 
to sea. Fifeshire Militia these soldiers are, mostly 
miners, sturdy strong fellows, and, like the gallant 
officer commanding them, soldierly in bearing. 

I fear, however, that the good folks of Dunbar 
hardly appreciate the firing of big guns quite 
so close to their windows, especially when a salvo 
is attempted. This latter means shivered glass, 
frightened ladies, startled invalids, and maddened 
dogs and cats. The dogs I am told get into the 
cupboards and the cats bolt up the chimneys. 

The first day of the firing an officer was sent to 
tell me that the Wanderer was not lying in quite 
a safe position, as shells sometimes burst shortly 
after leaving the gun’s mouth. I took my chance, 
however, and all went well. Alas! for poor 
Hurricane Bob, however. I have never seen a dog 
before in such an abject state of shivering terror. 
The shock to his system ended in sickness of a 
painful and distressing character, and it was one 
o’clock in the morning before he recovered. 

One o'clock, and what a night of gloom it was! 
The sky over hills and over the ocean was com- 
pletely obscured, with only here and there a lurid 
brown rift showing where the feeble rays of 
moon and stars were trying to struggle through. 

The wind was moaning among the black and 
beetling crags, far down beneath was the white 
froth of the breaking waves, while ever and anon 
from seaward came the bright sharp flash of the 
summer lightning. So vivid was it that at first I 
took it for a gun and listened for the report. 

It was a dreary night, a night to make one 
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CHAPTER IV.—A DAY AT PRESSMANNAN—IN THE HAUGHS 
OF HADDINGTON—MRS. CARLYLE’S GRAVE. 


AD a gale of wind come on to blow during 
our stay at Dunbar our position on the 
green cliff-top would undoubtedly have 

been a somewhat perilo'’s ove, for the wind takes 
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a powerful hold of the Wanderer. Perhaps it was 
this fact which caused my illustrious valet and 
factotum to write some verses parodying the 
nursery rhyme of ‘‘ Hush-a-bye, baby, upon the 
tree-top.” I only remember the first of these : 


** Poor weary Wanderer on the cliff-top, 
If the wind blows the carriage will rock, 
If gale should come on over she'll fall, 
Down over the cliff, doctor and all.” 


Perhaps one of the most pleasant outings I had 
when at Dunbar was my visit to the beautiful loch 
of Pressmannan. 

I give here a short sketch of it to show that a 
gentleman-gipsy’s life is not wholly confined to the 
places to which he can travel in his caravan. 
The Wanderer is quite a Pullman car, and cannot 
be turned on narrow roads, while its great height 
causes overhanging trees to form very serious 
obstacles indeed. 

But I have my beautiful Ranelagh Club tricycle, 
of all cycles the safest, speediest, and most easily 
managed. I can go anywhere in her. And if 
I want to take a companion with me on some 
short tour where the Wanderer cannot go, it is 
always easy to borrow a dogcart, pop Peablossom 
into the shafts, and scud away like the wind. 
This is what I did when I made up my mind to 
spend 

A Day At PRESSMANNAN. 


I would have preferred going alone on my cycle 
with a book and my fishing-rod, but Hurricane 
Bob unfortunately—unlike the infant Jumbo—is 
no cyclist, and a twenty-miles run on a warm 
summer’s day would have been too much for the 
noble fellow. Nor could he be Icft in the caravan 
to be frightened out of his poor wits with thun- 
dering cannons and bursting shells. Hence Pea- 
blossom and a light elegant phaeton, with Bob at 
my feet on his rugs. 

We left about 10 a.m., just before the guns 
began to roar. 

The day was warm and somewhat hazy, a kind 
of heat-mist. 

Soon after rattling out of Dunbar we passed 
through a rural village. We bore away to the 
right, and now the scenery opened up and became 
very interesting indeed. 

Away beneath us on our right—we were jour- 
neying north-west—was a broad sandy bay, on 
which the waves were breaking lazily in long 
rolling lines of foam. Far off and ahead of us 
the lofty and solid-looking Berwick Law could 
be seen, rising high over the wooded hills in the 
horizon with a beautiful forest land all between. 

Down now through an avenue of lofty beeches 
and maples that makes this part of the road a 
sylvan tunnel. We pass the lodge gates of Pittcox, 
and in there is a park of lordly deer. 

On our left now are immensely large rolling 
fields of potatoes. These supply the southern 
markets, and the pomme de ¢erre is even shipped, I 
believe, from this country to America. ‘There is 
not a weed to be seen anywhere among the rows, 
all are clean and tidy and well earthed up. 
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No poetry about a potato field? Is that the 
ceemark you make, dear reader? You should see 
these even furrows of darkest green, going high 
up and low down among the hills; and is there 
any flower, I ask, much more pretty than that of 
the potato? But there we come to the cosy many- 
gabled farmhouse itself. How different it is from 
anything one sees in Yorks or Berkshire for 
instance! A modern house of no mean preten- 
sions, built high up on a knoll, built of solid 
stone, with bay windows, with gardens, lawns, 
and terraces, and nicely-wooded winding avenues. 
About a mile farther on, and near to the rural 
hamlet of Stenton, we stop to gaze at and make con- 
jectures about a strange-looking monument about 
ten feet high that stands within a rude enclosure, 
where dank green nettles grow. 

What is it, I wonder? I peep inside the door 
but can make nothing of it. Is it the tomb of a 
saint? a battle-field memorial ? the old village 
well ? or the top of the steeple blown down in a 
gale of wind ? 

We strike off the main road here and drive 
away up a narrow lane with a charming hedgerow 
at each side, in which the crimson sweetbrier- 
roses mingle prettily with the dark green of privet, 
and the lighter green of tne holly. 

At the top of the hill the tourist may well pause, 
as we did, to look at the view beneath. It is 


a fertile country, only you cannot help admiring 
the woods that adorn that wide valley—woods in 
patches of every size and shape, woods in rows 


around the cornfields, woods in squares and ovals, 
woods upon hills and knolls, and single trees 
everywhere. 

On again, and ere long we catch sight of 
a great braeland of trees—a perfect mountain of 
foliage—worth the journey to come and see. That 
hill rises up from the other side of the loch. We 
now open a gate, and find ourselves in a very large 
green square, with farm buildings at one side and 
a great stone well in the centre. Far beneath, 
and peeping through the trees, is the beautiful 


mansion-like model farmhouse. It is surrounded 
by gardens, in which flowers of every colour 
expand their petals to the sunshine. No one 
is at home about the farmyard. The servants are 
all away haymaking, so we quietly unlimber, 
stable and feed Peablossom. Hurricane Bob, my 
Jehu, and myself then pass down the hill through 
a wood of noble trees, and at once find ourselves 
on the margin of a splendid sheet of water that 
winds for miles and miles among the woodlands 
and hills. 

I seat myself in an easy-chair near the boat- 
house, a chair that surely some good fairy or the 
genii of this beautiful wildery has placed here 
forme. Then I become lapt in Elysium. Ten 
minutes ago I could not have believed that such 
scenery existed so near me. 

What a lonesome delightful place to spend a 
long summer’s day in! What a place fora picnic 
or for a lover's walk! Oh! to fancy it with 
a broad moon shining down from the sky and 
reflected in the water ! 

The road goes through among the trees, not 
far from the water’s edge, winding as the lake 
winds. The water to-day is like a sheet of giass, 
only every now and then and every here and 
there a leaping fish makes rings in it; swallows 
are skimming about everywhere, and seagulls go 
wheeling round or settle and float on the surface. 
We see many a covey of wild ducks too, but 
no creature—not even the hares and rabbits 
among the breckans—appear afraid of us. 

Nowhere are the trees of great height, but 
there is hardly one you can give a name to which 
you will not find here by the banks of this lovely 
lonesome lake, to say nothing of the gorgeous 
and glowing undergrowth of wild shrubs and wild 
flowers. : 

Weary at last, because hungry, we returned to 
the green square where we had left our carriage, 
and, first giving Peablossom water, proceeded to 
have our own luncheon. 

.. We had enough for the three of us, with plenty 
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to spare for the feathered army of fowls that sur- 
rounded us. They were daring ; they were greedy ; 
they were insolent ; and stole the food from our 
very fingers. 

Ambition in this world, however, sometimes 
overreaches itself. One half-bred chick at last 
stole a whole polonie, which was to have formed 
part of Bob’s dinner. Bob knew it, and looked 
woefully after the thieving chick; the brave little 
bird was hurrying off to find a quiet place in which 
to make its dinner. 

It had reckoned rather rashly, though. 

A Cochin hen met the chick. ‘‘ What daring 
audacity!” cried the hen. ‘Set you up with a 
whole polonie, indeed!” 

A dig on the back sent the chick screaming 
away without the sausage, and the big hen 
secured it. 

“T’ll go quietly away and eat it,” 
to herself, ‘‘ behind the water-butt.” 

But the other fowls spied her. 

“Why, she’s got a whole polonie!” cried one. 

“The impudence of the brazen thing!” cried 
another. 

“A whole polonie! a whole polonie!” was 
now the chorus, and the chase became general. 
Round and round the great stone well flew the 
Cochin, but she was finally caught and thrashed 
and deprived of that polonie. But which hen was 
to have it? Oh! every hen, and all the four 
cocks wanted it. 

A more amusing scene I never witnessed at a 
farmyard. It was like an exciting game of foot- 
ball on the old Rugby system, and at one time, 
while the game was still going on, I counted 
three pairs of hens and one pair of Dorking cocks 
engaged in deadly combat, and all about that 
polonie. But sly old Bob watched his chance. He 
was not going to lose his dinner if he could help 
it. He went round and lay flat down behind the 
well, and waited. Presently the battle raged in 
that direction, when suddenly, with one glorious 
spring, Bob flung himself into the midst of the 
conflict. ‘The fowls scattered and fluttered and 
fled, and flew in all directions, and next minute 
the great Newfoundland, wagging his saucy tail 
and laughing with his eyes, was enjoying his 
polonie as he lay at my feet. 

Returning homewards, instead of passing the 
Pittcox lodge gate, we boldly enter it; I cannot 
help feeling that I am guilty of trespass. How- 
ever, we immediately find ourselves in a great 
rolling park, with delightful sylvan scenery on 
every side, with a river—the winding Papana— 
meandering through the midst of the glen far 
down beneath and to the right. 

After a drive of about a mile we descend by a 
winding road into this glen, and cross the river by 
a fine bridge. Then going on and on, we enter 
the archway, and presently are in front of the 
mansion house of Biel itself. It is a grand old 
place, a house of solid masonry, a house of square 
and octangular towers, long and low and strong. 

It is the seat of a branch of the Hamilton ilk. 
Miss Hamilton was not then at home. 

“No, the lady is not at home at present, sir,” 
a baker who was driving a cart informed me, “ but 


she said 











it would have been all one, sir. Every one is wel- 
come to look at the place and grounds, and she 
would have been glad to see you.” 

We really had stopped at the back of the house, 
which is built facing the glen, but I soon found 
my way to the front. 

Icannot describe the beauty of those terraced 
gardens, that one after another led down to the 
green glen beneath, where the river was winding 
as if loth to leave so sweet a place. They were 
ablaze with flowers, the grass in the dingle below 
was very green, the waters sparkled in the sun- 
light and beyond the river, the braeland was a 
rolling cloudlan.* of green trees. 

We drove out by an avenue—two miles long— 
bordered by youug firs and cypresses. 

Altogether the estate is a kind of earthly para- 
dise. 

And think of it being constantly open to tourist 
or visitor! 

“What a kind lady that Miss Hamilton must 
be, sir!” said my coachman. 

“Yes, John,” I replied. ‘‘This is somewhat 
different from our treatment at Newstead Abbey.” 

I referred to the fact that on my arrival at the 
gates of the park around that historical mansion 
where the great Byron lived, I could find no ad- 
mission. In vain I pleaded with the lodge-keeper 
for liberty but to walk up the avenue and see the 
outside of the house. 

No, she was immovable, and finally shut the 
gates with an awful clang in my face. 

I have since learned that many Americans have 
been treated in the same way. 

2 % % * % 

The heat of July the 23rd was very great and 
oppressive, and a haze almost hid the beautiful 
scenery twixt Dunbar and Haddington from our 
view. 

Arrived at the latter quaint old town, however, 
we were soon at home, for, through the kindness 
of the editor of the ‘‘ Courier,” the Wanderer 
found a resting-place in the beautiful haugh close 
by the river-side, and under the very shadow of 
the romantic old cathedral and church adjoining. 

The cathedral was rendered a ruin by the 
soldiery of Cromwell, and very charming it looks 
as I saw it to-night under the rays of the moon. 

The people of Haddington are genuinely and 
genially hospitable, and had I stayed here a 
month I believe I would still have been a wel- 
come guest. 

It is said that the coach-builders here are the 
best in Scotland. At all events I must do them 
the credit of saying they repaired a bent axle of 
my caravan, and enabied me on the afternoon of 
the 24th to proceed on my way in comfort and 
salety. 

Not, however, before I had made a pilgrimage 
to the grave of poor Mrs. Carlyle. The graveyard 
all around the church and cathedral is spacious 
and wel! kept, but her grave is inside the ruin. 

It was very silent among these tall red gloomy 
columns, the very river itself glides silently by, 
and nothing is to be heard except the cooing of 
the pigeons high over head. ‘The floor is the 
greensward, and here are many graves. 
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' It was beside Mrs. Carlyle’s, however, that I sat 
down, and the reader may imagine what my 
thoughts were better than I can describe them. 
An old flat stone or slab covers the grave, into 
which has been let a piece of marble bearing the 
following inscription beneath other names: 


** Here likewise now rests 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 
Spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. 
She was born at Haddington, 14th July, 1800, 
The only child of the above John Welsh, 
And of Grace Welsh, Caplegill, 
Dumfriesshire, his wife. 
In her bright existence she 
Had more scrrows than are common, but also a soft 
Invincibility and clearness of discernment, and a noble 
Loyalty of heart which are rare. For 40 years she was 
The true and ever-loving Helpmate of her Husband, 
And by act and word unwearily forwarded him as none 
Else could, in all of worthy, that he did or attempted. 
She died at London on the 21st April, 1866, 
Suddenly snatched away from him, and 
The light of his life, as if gone out.” 


I believe the above to bea pretty correct version 
of this strange inscription, though it reads hard. 

There is a quaint old three-arched bridge 
spanning the river near the cathedral, and in it, if 
the tourist looks up on the side next the ruin, he 
will notice a large hook. . On this hook culprits 
used to be hanged. They got no six-foot drop in 





those days, but were simply run up as sailors 
run up the jib-sail, the slack of the rope was 
belayed to something, and they were left to 
kick until still and quiet in death. 

A visit to a celebrated pigeonry was a pleasant 
change from the churchyard damp and the gloom 
of that ruined cathedral. The houses are very 
large and are built to lean against a tall brick 
wall. The proprietor seemed pleased to show 
me his lovely favourites, and put them up in great 
flocks in their aviaries or flights. So successful 
has this gentleman been in his breeding that 
the walls are entirely covered with prize cards. 
He loves his pigeons; and here in the garden 
near them he has built himself an arbour and 
smoking-room, from the windows of which he has 
them all in view. 

We started about 2 p.m. I would willingly 
have gone sooner, but the Wanderer was sur- 
rounded on the square by a crowd of the most 
pleasant and kindly people I ever met in my life. 
Of course many of these wanted to come in, so 
for nearly an hour I held a kind of levée. Nor 
did my visitors come empty-handed, they brought 
bouquets of flowers and baskets of strawberries 
and gooseberries, to say nothing of vegetables and 
eggs. Even my gentle Jehu John was not for- 
gotten, and when at length we rolled away on our 
road to Musselburgh, John had a bouquet in his 
bosom as large as the crown of his hat. 

God bless old Haddington, and all the kindly 
people in it. 





LONDON BACHELORS AND THEIR MODE OF LIVING. 


BY A LONDON BACHELOR OF LONG STANDING, 


HERE is no need to hazard a guess as to the 
number of bachelors resident in London. 
The figures are accurately provided for us in 

the returns of the census of 1881. 

The total population of what is known as Inner 
or Registration London—the London of the 
Registrar-General’s Reports—at twelve o’clock 
p.m. on the 3rd of April, 1881, was 3,816,483. 
The unmarried men in this enormous hive of 
human beings, taking the statistics for the ages of 
20 and upwards, were as follows : 


From 20 to 25 
255 35 
35 +» 45 
4555 «+. 14,110 
55,65 ... 7,371 
65 and upwards 4,242 


137,127 unmarried men, 
98, 526 
30,452 


Total 291,828 unmarried men. 


These figures show that the London bachelors 
alone more than equal the total population of any 


II, 





one of the nineteen great provincial towns of 
England, with the exception of Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

But the above figures do not represent all. 
Under the age of 20 many thousands may be 
added who come within the scope of these articles. 
Between 15 and 20 there were in London in 1881 
only 924 married men and 13 widowers; the rest— 
170,722 in all—were bachelors. This gives a 
grand total of 462,550 unmarried men who have 
their home in the great metropolis. 

Let us see what this number really represents. 
Supposing for imperial purposes it were resolved 
to return to what we have mentioned was once 
the case, and tax bachelors, a tax of half-a-crown 
a head on the London ones would bring to the 
revenue no less than £57,818 15s. It might, 
however, be rather a hard-hearted proceeding to 
lay such a burden on those between 15 and 20, 
but even omitting them a_ two-and-sixpenny 
licence for freedom issued to the rest would result 
in a profit to the exchequer of £36,478 10s. 
And supposing all the bachelors, rising in rebellion 
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against the tax, were mustered in single file, each 
man occupying the regulation space of 21 inches, 
the line would extend to the formidable length of 
153 miles. Government would surely never be so 
bold in that case as to insist on its demands, but 
if it were, and if the bachelors, in fighting nobly 
for their half-crowns, were all slain by the married 
men and buried end to end in a narrow trench, 
the trench would have to be dug over 400 miles 
long, or say from London far into Scotland. 

The figures relating to the spinsters of London, 
whose duty it would be to save the bachelors from 
so sad a fate, may be set down now by way of 
contrast and encouragement. In 1881 the un- 
married women numbered— 


From 20 to 25 141,993 unmarried women. 


9» 255535 «+ 113,727 » 

9» 359945 we 45,310 ” 

» §=45 99 55 te 25,297 ” 

a a x 16,091 - 

»» 65 and upwards 11,985 i 
Total... 354,403 unmarried women. 


At all ages spinsters are considerably more 
numerous than bachelors. To make our com- 
parison, however, complete, we must take into 
account the anmarried women between 15 and 20. 
These numbered 191,250, so the total number of 
unmarried women in the metropolis was 545,653, 
against 462,550 men. If, by a sudden impulse, 
every bachelor were to take to himself a wife, there 
would be a balance left over of 83,103 unmarried 
women. 

But women are in excess of men almost every- 
where in Europe, in spite of the curious fact that 
the male births in a community invariably out- 
number the female. In London there are 1,123 
women for every 1,000 men. This is higher than 
the average for the whole country, which is only 
1,055 women to 1,000 of the other sex. The 
extra number is no doubt largely due to the influx 
of young women who flock to London hoping to 
find employment in its innumerable industries. 

With the metropolitan bachelors may be united 
the widowers. Circumstances having driven them 
back again to a solitary existence, the ways of 
many widowers are for all the world like those of 
the ordinary bachelor. The number of widowers 
in London shown by the census of 1881 was 
56,833. It is worth observing that there is an 
excessive number of widowers—and widows as 
well—living in towns as compared with those 
resident in the country, arising possibly from 
their finding the social life there more congenial 
than the quiet existence of rural districts. 

The total number of bachelors above 20, we 
have said, was 291,828 in 1881. They were far 
outnumbered by the married men of the same age, 
who were set down as 640,884. The difference in 
number between the two is naturally more marked 
if we select for comparison any of the higher ages. 
Between 45 and 55, for example, we have 14,110 
bachelors and no fewer than 122,158 married 
men. Between 55 and 65 the bachelors numbered 
7,371, and the married men more than nine times 





as many—namely, 69,656. The average age for 
marriage in England is 27°9, an age, we may add 
parenthetically, slightly lower than the average in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The number of bachelors shows no signs of 
falling-off, either in London or elsewhere, but 
quite the reverse. In dull times this is to be ex- 
pected ; indeed, as is well known, the marriage 
rate varies with every fluctuation in the commercial 
and agricultural prosperity of the country. Low 
wages and small profits make few marriages. 

It is to be regretted that no statistics exist to 
show the different occupations in which bachelors 
are engaged, and how many of them, compared 
with married men, are soldiers, sailors, tinkers, 
tailors, barristers, organ-grinders, bankers, police- 
men, not to name the rest of the over 11,000 
employments enumerated at the last census. Un- 
doubtedly there are some lines of life which by 
their isolated character may be set down as pretty 
sure paths up and down the domain of celibacy. 
And on the other hand there are not a few of which 
it may safely be predicted that any one following 
them will speedily find himself on the high road 
to matrimony. But to no calling, the religious 
orders of the Romish church alone excepted, is 
bachelorhood reckoned essential. A man, either 
with or without a wife, may be successfully pro- 
fessional, commercial, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, or anything else. 

A great many of the younger bachelors, at any 
rate of London, may be taken as belonging to the 
army of clerks and warehousemen. Of male com- 
mercial clerks there were in 1881 in the metro- 
polis no fewer than 58,278. Commercial clerks 
strike one as a rule as “‘ marrying men,” but, sala- 
ries being as they are, those of them are perhaps 
wise who postpone wedlock till they have secured 
their position. It is in the homes of many married 
commercial clerks that we find what marvels can 
be wrought in the way of making both ends mect 
when people have bade defiance to prudent 
counsel and taken up house on a slender income. 

Having cleared the ground by these statistics 
and general observations, we come now to speak 
of the various modes of living followed by bache- 
lors in town. For the present may be left out of 
account the unmarried men who live with their 
relations, most of these probably being London- 
born bachelors. The greater number of the rest 
will be found in lodgings and boarding-houses, 
and these establishments will therefore have our 
first attention. Our aim being to be useful, we 
shall try to put what we have to sayin such a form 
that it will be of service to all bachelors who wish 
to get along in town pleasantly and are not above 
| profiting by the experiences of their neighbours. 

In the London Post Office Directory lodging- 
houses and boarding-houses are classed together. 
There are close on 1,800 of them. Large as it is, 


the real number, for many people—indeed the 
majority—who keep lodgers and take in boarders 
would never think of posing in the Directory 
under this heading. We had the curiosity recently 
to compare with the list in the Directory forty 
advertisements of apartments to let, taken at 











1,800, however, fails to give any adequate idea of 
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random from the daily papers, and only two of the 
forty referred to addresses in the list. 

When hunting for suitable lodgings the bachelor 
has the choice either of prowling about the neigh- 
bourhood in which he thinks he would like to 
reside, and calling at those houses in which he 
sees ‘‘ Apartments Furnished” in the window or 
over the door, or of advertising his wants in the 
daily papers, or of answering such advertisements 
as appear suitable. There is no lack of adver- 
tisements—one morning paper a few days ago had 
fifty-three relating to lodgings to let-—but the most 
satisfactory way, supposing one has a reason for 
choosing a particular district, is undoubtedly a 
“prowl round.” It often saves time and inva- 
riably furnishes some amusement, not to speak of 
insight into human nature. 

The great thing the bachelor has to do in 
taking lodgings is to use his judgment; he must 
be all eyes, ears, and nose. Let him never ring 
the bell of a house, the windows of which look as 
if they would be the better for being cleaned, or 
the white curtains of which seem as if they should 
long ago have paid a visit to the washtub. It is 
only waste of time. He must take note, too, of 
the servant who opens the door, and of the land- 
lady herself when she makes her appearance. If 
they are tidy—and a glance is enough—it is a 
point in favour of the house. 

The furniture is seldom much to speak of; it 
has usually seen its best days; but a man who 
must have everything look fresh from the up- 
holsterer should not try lodgings. All, however, 
must be clean. There was a great deal of 
common sense in the proceeding of the man who, 
when he went to take lodgings, always fabricated 
an excuse for asking such an unexpected question 
and said, ‘‘I should be glad to have a look at 
your frying-pan.” That was the test he applied. 
A greasy, dirty frying-pan, he had found by ex- 
perience, indicated general dust and disorder 
both upstairs and down, and the sight of it saved 
him the trouble of further investigation. 

Particular inquiry should be made about the 
other lodgers, and should the landlady mention 
that she has many rooms vacant at the same time, 
it may be set down as a doubtful sign. One may 
live in the same house for years with other men 
and hardly ever see them, but they sometimes 
make themselves heard disagreeably. Players on 
the cornet, all those who try to solace themselves 
with the ‘ wailing unsatisfactory flute,” and violin 
amateurs who play ninety-nine notes in the 
hundred out of tune, should certainly be left to 
inhabit houses by themselves. 

It is impossible to be too particular about the 
character of the inmates of the lodging-house in 
which one proposes to stay. A word on this 
point is enough to the wise, but that the word 
may be rendered more emphatic we shall supple- 
ment it by an anecdote told by Mr. James Nas- 
myth, the famous engineer, in his Autobiography, 
about his first coming to London. 

On arriving from Edinburgh, quite a lad, he 
was accompanied by his father. The two looked 
for lodgings for young Nasmyth in the neigh- 
bourhood of Waterloo Road, so as to be near the 





engineering work in which he was to be employed. 
One of the houses they visited was situated im- 
mediately behind the Surrey Theatre. It seemed 
a nice tidy house, and the father appeared to 
have a liking for it. ‘But when we were intro- 
duced,” says the son, “‘into the room where I was 
to sleep, he observed an ultra-gay bonnet lying 
on the bed with flashy bright ribbons hanging 
from it. This sight seemed to alter his ideas, and 
he did not take the lodging, but took another 
where there was no such bonnet. . . . I 
afterwards asked him why he had not taken that 
nice lodging. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘did you see that 
ultra-gay bonnet lying on the bed? I think that 
looked suspicious.’” 

No lodging can be recommended unless it is 
situated ina good and convenient neighbourhood. 
It should be near a tram or omnibus route and 
within easy distance of a railway-station. The 
airiness and cheerfulness of the street should be 
looked to, and inquiry should be made as to 
whether any objectionable trades or manufactures 
are carried on in the vicinity, and whether bell- 
ringing, of church, chapel, or factory, or steam 
whistling, or the midnight mirth of public-house 
frequenters, makes itself heard too conspicuously. 
The line of road toa goods station or to a ceme- 
tery is to be avoided. No one wants to have the 
night rendered hideous by rumbling waggons, or 
the day depressing by a succession of hearses and 
mourning coaches. Quiet, cheerfulness, conveni- 
ence, health, and respectability—these secured, 
the lodger is to be congratulated, and, if our 
bachelor is wise, he makes an effort to have them 
all. 

As a general rule, the more central one’s lodg- 
ings are the better. From the centre it is easy to 
go to all points of the compass, but it is quite 
another matter if one settles down at any one spot 
in the circumference. A bachelor who goes to 
live in suburban or semi-suburban districts often 
cuts himself off from chances of improvement, in- 
tellectual life, and rational amusement, of which 
he would be the better to avail himself. True 
enough there are trains, and late trains too, every- 
where, but for health and comfort it always seems 
best to be able to get to one’s burrow on foot. 

The cost of lodgings varies naturally with the 
locality and the accommodation. Lodging-house 
keepers, like other people, know their value; and 
if you want to be comfortable you must pay for it. 
The bachelor, however, who aims at getting a 
good pennyworth for his penny, will be ridicu- 
lously imprudent if he gives the first price asked. 
Only a novice will do that. The experienced 
bachelor will exclaim, ‘“ Mrs. Jones, you ask fif- 
teen shillings a week; it should not be more than 
twelve, and that is the figure I am willing to 
give ;” and the landlady, after a few preliminary 
flourishes, will reply, “Sir, I see you know your 
way about: the rooms are yours at twelve shil- 
lings.” 

We shall begin with the higher-priced lodgings, 
and, in connection with this subject, Mr. Dickens, 
in his useful ** Dictionary of London,” gives some 
information which we cannot do better than quote. 
“Those who wish to be central,” he says, ‘and 
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are not particular as to the price they pay, should 
prosecute their search for lodgings in the streets 
between Pall Mall and Piccadilly, including the 
former, where they will find as a rule small rooms, 
often shabbily furnished, but good cooking, first- 
class attendance, and a general flavour of ‘society.’ 
Prices here are a good deal influenced by the 
‘season,’ this being the special resort of fashion- 
able bachelors who live at their clubs; but the 
weekly rent of a bed and sitting-room may be 
taken at from three to eight guineas, ‘extras’ also, 
of course, being in proportion. 

“On the other side of Piccadilly prices are 
much the same, or, if anything, rather higher ; 
but you get larger rooms for your money, the 
increased distance from the fashionable clubs ren- 
dering them relatively somewhat cheaper. Beyond 
Oxford Street, again, there is a considerable drop, 
becoming still more decided on the farther side of 
Wigmore Street, where very good lodgings can 
be had for from thirty shillings to forty shillings 
a week. We have here, however, got beyond the 
region of male attendance, and must be content 
with the ministrations of the ordinary lodging- 
house ‘slavey.’ The streets running immediately 
out of Portland Place may be taken as belonging 
to the category of those between Wigmore Street 
and Oxford Street, varying say from about thirty 
shillings to sixty shillings per week. 

“Turning southwards again we have the large 
districts of Brompton and Pimiico; a good deal 
farther off in point of absolute distance, but with 
the advantage of direct communication with the 
centre both by rail and omnibus, and the houses 
are newer and of better appearance. .... The 
prices here will be found much the same as in the 
last two districts mentioned, varying of course 
with the accommodation, which has here a greater 
range than in most districts.” 

But lodgings at the prices mentioned in the 
above extract are beyond the means of many, 
perhaps of most, bachelors. Cheaper ones must 
be found, and there is fortunately not much diffi- 
culty about it. In Bloomsbury, for example, a 
bedroom and sitting-room may be had even as 
low as ten shillings a week. They will be at the 
top of the house, however; warm in summer and 
cold in winter. Better accommodation for about 
the same money can be secured in the north-east 
and south-east, the lowest-priced lodging localities 
of the metropolis. ‘‘ In the extreme west, south- 
west, and north-west, rents are a little higher, fif- 
teen shillings a week being about the minimum.” 
Some bachelors will content themselves with only 
a bedroom, and that may be had in Bloomsbury, 
Kentish Town, Islington, Pimlico, Brompton, and 
elsewhere at from six shillings a week upwards. 
And where economy has to be studied, and the 
bachelor, from the nature of his business or his 
studies, is very little at home, there is no reason 
why a bedroom should not suffice. 

When meals are taken in lodgings, one of two 
plans is likely to be followed. Either the land- 
lady will supply whatever is required and charge 
only her outlay, or meals will be set down in her 
bill at a fixed price. The latter is certainly the 
more profitable for the landlady ; the lodger gains 





nothing by it, and in fact loses one of the delights 
of independence, when he ceases to have com- 
mand of stores that he can call his own. 

In taking apartments it is as well to have a 
clear understanding—and understandings should 
always be in black and white—as to boot-cleaning 
and all other “extras.” ‘The cautious bachelor 
also invariably asks what he is to pay for coals 
and gas. If more is insisted on than sixpence a 
scuttle—and a reasonable-sized scuttle it must be 
—for the former, and sixpence a week for each 
burner, for the latter, he makes up his mind to go 
farther and try to fare better. 

Of course the expense of living in lodgings 
may be considerably reduced by sharing rooms 
with a friend. ‘This topic of expense is one to 
which we shall return later on; in the meantime 
it may be said that the chief difficulty is to find 
the suitable friend. Many a man is a pleasant 
enough companion in lodgings for a week, but 
when the week is over and gone not unfrequently 
one thinks how much better it would be for both 
to live alone. 

A bachelor in lodgings is a good deal depen- 
dent for a pleasant life on his landlady, and 
an attentive landlady who understands her busi- 
ness soon becomes known and can almost always 
keep her house full. Landladies have not had 
many kind things said of them in print. Literary 
lodgers have, it is to be feared, often dealt with 
disagreeable landladies much on the same prin- 
ciples that have animated novelists when they 
have taken revenge on hostile critics by intro- 
ducing them as fools into their stories. 

Undoubtedly a bad landlady is more interesting 
to read about than a good one. She who pilfers 
spoonfuls of your tea, slices of your bacon, and 
lumps of your coal, half empties the wine decanter 
and fills it up with water, or attempts, if single, to 
entrap likely lodgers into matrimony, overcharges 
for everything, pries into affairs that are no con- 
cern of hers, and lets your rooms twice over 
during your absence for a holiday, or whenever 
your back is turned, is of greater value to point a 
moral or adorn a tale than the genial landlady 
who waylays you on the stairs to ask if you are 
comfortable, and have a chat about things in 
general, or the hard-working one who sacrifices 
everything for her lodgers, and studies their pecu- 
liarities that she may do things exactly as they 
would like. 

Our own experience of landladies has been, 
almost without exception, favourable. We have 
sometimes found them narrow, and perhaps they 
had to be, but the recollectton of many instances 
of honesty and diligence, kindness and courtesy, 
encourages the belief either that they have im- 
proved of late years or, which is quite as probable, 
that there never was much truth in the traditional 
type. 

The prudent bachelor never quarrels with his 
landlady. If dissatisfied, and things do not look 
as if they were likely to mend, he gives notice, 
packs up his things, and goes. {na war of words 
he knows very well that the strength of language, 
and so at least an appearance of victory, is usually 
on the side of the landlady, and then he reflects 
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that it might suit his convenience at some future 
time to return to the house, which would hardly 
be possible, and certainly would not be dignified, 
after a quarrel. 

The lodging-house domestic, or the “ slavey,” 
as she is called, sometimes with too much truth, 
has it in her power to make a bachelor quite as 
miserable as a bad landlady. Her traditional 
character represents her as tricky sometimes, for- 
getful often, discreet never, and slovenly always; 
but, like the landlady, she has seldom had justice 
done her. Our observations on servants of this 
class confirm the conclusion that the number of 
people trying to do their duty in the world is 
much greater than is generally made out. We 
have known all sorts, from a girl fresh from the 
country, and as “green” as her native grass, 
who, when she brought up the tea-things, in- 
stead of setting them down and opening the 
door, would stand and kick at it till it was 
opened, to one of an ambitious turn, who aimed 
at being a lady’s-maid, studied French out of a 


well-thumbed grammar, and would conjugate 
“avoir” and ‘‘étre” in a low tone to herself as 
she polished the grates or blacked the shoes. 
The difficulties of a lodging-house servant, often 
a single girl waiting upon half a dozen unreason- 
able and exacting lodgers, must be pretty con- 
siderable, and she deserves some consideration if 
her memory is occasionally at fault and her ap- 
pearance is seldom as fine as if she had just been 
taken out of a bandbox. 

Given a good landlady and an intelligent and 
obliging servant, the bachelor not ill off. 
Lodgings certainly bear no resemblance to home, 
sweet home, but the independent latch-key has 
its charm. Sensible people accommodate them- 
selves to all circumstances, and it is astonishing 
how much happiness can be found, if you only 
lay yourself open to it, in a house where you 
breakfast all alone, and where the only welcome 
at night is a printed card with, “If there is no 
other candle in the hall kindly turn out the 
and bolt the door.” 
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THE POOR 


SUGGESTION has been made by Mr. A. P. 
Pennell, formerly Registrar of Criminals for 
England and Wales, to establish, on sound 

commercial principles, an institution similar to 
the Mont-de-Piété in France, and similar offices 
in other Continental countries. In a _ recent 
article in the “Nineteenth Century” attention 
had already been called to the subject by Mr. 
Walter M. Edwards, who describes the working 
of the Mont-de-Piété in France as having “effected 
a social revolution such as has seldom been sur- 
passed for good.” 

On the Continent these institutions are as much 
branches of the public service as the Post Office 
or other Government departments. In England 
the interference of the State is confined to im- 
posing certain limits and regulations to private 
enterprise. In spite of these regulations the 
abuses and wrongs connected with loan-offices 
and pawnshops are notorious. It is to provide 
greater facilities to the working classes and others 
in poverty to obtain temporary assistance, and to 
protect them from usurious and oppressive exac- 
tions, that it is proposed to establish institutions 
analagous to the Government loan-office of foreign 
countries. 

The late Earl of Shaftesbury and other philan- 
thropists have warmly advocated some such 
efforts, but there has been hitherto difficulty in 
creating sufficient public interest in the proposal. 
The increase of distress throughout the nation, 
and the pressure of hard times, have given the 
occasion for again urging the advantage of such 
institutions, both for London and for all great 
centres of population. 

*Pawnbroking in London,” says Mr. Pennell, 
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LOAN-OFFICE. 


‘‘ is an enormous trade, as may readily be gathered 
from the numbers and importance of the pawn- 
brokers’ shops which strike the eye on a drive 
through London, especially in the East end, their 
numbers and prominence being second only to 
those of the public-house. 

** Official -statistics show that the capital, inde- 
pendent of buildings and plant, employed by the 
Mont-de-Piété in Paris alone amounted to forty- 
three million five hundred thousand francs, or 
nearly two million pounds. No statistics are 
available in London, but, judging by the amounts 
lent in Paris, the loans of the different pawn- 
brokers of the metropolis cannot average a less 
amount than three million pounds, upon the 
greater portion of which the legal rate of interest 
is twenty-five per cent., while practically the bor- 
rowers are constantly compelled to pay thirty per 
cent., and often much more; so that it will be 
seen from these figures that probably no less a sum 
than one million sterling is annually extorted from 
those persons in London who are compelled by 
temporary need, or loss, or trouble, to borrow on 
their personal property, advantage being taken of 
their temporary distress to extort the utmost from 
them. 

‘“‘In Paris, where the business is conducted 
under Government surveillance, the rate of interest 
charged is only nine per cent. ‘Thus, if a similar 
system prevailed in. London, the annual amount 
required from those who borrow would be reduced 
from upwards of one million pounds to two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand pounds, or, in other 
words, seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
would be annually saved to the distressed poor. 

“In addition to the extortionate rate of interest 
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charged in London, further profits are too often 
obtained by the confiscation and sale of the un- 
redeemed articles, which usually realise far more 
than the sums for which they have been pledged, 
whereas, in Paris, the whole of the surplus realised 
is returned to the owner. 

‘The rich man borrows from his banker when 
needful, at moderate interest and without dis- 
credit. Why should not the poor have a similar 
privilege, when the security they offer is absolute, 
and the honest man be thus enabled to tide over 
a period of difficulty and distress, by obtaining 
on reasonable terms the assistance he is now 
too frequently compelled to obtain on terms 
unreasonable and usurious ?” 

The proposal has already been received with 
considerable favour. Among the comments of the 
press, the following remarks in the ‘ Standard” 
express clearly the disadvantages of the existing 
system in moral as well as financial aspects. 

“The destitution of the labouring man when 
his credit is exhausted is absolute. His friends 
and neighbours are probably in his own predica- 
ment, and can lend him no material assistance. If 
he cannot obtain money on the few articles of value 
which he possesses, he must starve or go to the 
workhouse. His first resource, therefore, is the 
pawnbroker. But the probability is that such a 
man has no superfluities. He has to pawn the 
necessaries of life—clothes, bedding, and, at last, 
tools. The difficulty of redeeming them under 
the present system is immense: the first visit to 
the accommodating tradesman round the corner 
is often the first step on the road to ruin, both 
moral and physical. The interest which the un- 
fortunate man has been obliged to pay to save his 
things from being sold often absorbs what might 
otherwise have enabled him to recover them. 
Without his tools he cannot go to work when it is 
offered him, and he gradually descends into a 
condition of chronic pauperism, which the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining money on more reasonable 
terms might probably have averted. We certainly 
fail to understand why means should not be found 
for enabling the poor man to borrow money on the 
same terms as the rich, when he has as good secu- 
rity to offer. A man borrows money on his title 
deeds at five per cent. without any shame attach- 
ing to the transaction. Yet what is the difference 
in principle between pledging parchments to a 
banker, and pledging instruments to a pawn- 
broker? There is none. Yet nobody is ashamed 
of doing the one thing, and everybody is ashamed 
of doing the other. Why should not the working 
man have some public establishment to repair to 
where he can enter and transact his business with 
head erect, and caring not who sees him in the 
act, instead of slinking in and out of the side door 
as if he was a criminal, and losing a little more of 
his own self-respect every time he repeats the 
operation ?” 

We certainly desire the success of any plan for 











placing the necessity of borrowing on more equi- 
table and reputable footing than the existing sys- 
tem, whether through pawnshops or loan-offices. 
The extortion of private money-lenders and of 
many loan-offices has always been a sore subject, 
and we may take the opportunity of repeating a 
warning which we have formerly given. . In one 
of the morning papers the other day there were 
above twenty advertisements headed ‘ Money,” 
all offering ‘‘ loans on easy terms.” There is con- 
siderable variety in the bait used by these angling 
money-lenders, but great sameness in the general 
form of the cruel hook by which poor silly fish 
are caught. 

Some of the advertisements are from “ loan- 
offices,” others are from “‘ private gentlemen” who 
are “‘ willing to advance money” and who have 
“no connection with loan-offices.” They all 
seem to have unlimited resources, from / 2 to 
£1,000 being at the disposal of every borrower. 
The invitations are to “respectable persons, male 
or female, in town or country; distance no object; 
personal application preferred, but not necessary.” 
** Strict secrecy and prompt dispatch” are usually 
promised; answers to application ‘“ by return of 
post,” and money sent ‘‘at a day’s notice.” So 
obliging are these gentlemen, ‘‘ forms will be sent 
gratis,” and in some cases the borrower is assured 
there are “no law costs” and “‘ no office fees.” 
More convenient still, there are ‘‘no sureties re- 
quired.” To borrow money is an easy matter 
after all ! 

But of course there must be securities of some 
sort. Well, the borrower’s “note of hand” is 
sufficient, with deposit of deeds, leases, life poli- 
cies, or, if preferred, a bill of sale on furniture or 
other goods, “‘ without removal ” (z.e. at the time 
of borrowing). Then the repayment may be “ by 
easy instalments.” How accommodating! 

But the interest? Why, only /'5 per cent. ! 

A poor widow lady, pressed for her rent, saw 
these advertisements and wrote to one of the 
advertisers. He came, and obtained the lease of 
the house as a security, ‘* only a form, you know.” 
Such a polite, kind man, and interest only £5 per 
cent.! Soon after the widow, wishing to sell her 
house and furniture, went to redeem the lease 
held in security by the money-lender. But the 
poor woman then learned for the first time that 
* #5 percent.” did not mean #5 for the loan of 
£100. The money-lender’s advertisement did 
not say, “#5 per cent. per annum.” _ He lent his 
money at / 5 per cent. per month, or f 60 for £ 100, 
besides various fees and charges! In fact it was a 
rate of interest three times the amount to which 
pawnbrokers are dimited by Act of Parliament! 
It was very foolish, -the reader may say, for a 
woman ignorant of business to have anything to 
do with money-lenders without consulting some 
friend, but such folly must be committed every 
day, or these advertisements would not constantly 
appear. 
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Tips to Servants. 


Some letters and articles lately were published in the 
** Times ” on the subject of tipping servants. A reasonable 
amount of outlay has to be counted on, but it is sometimes a 
heavy tax ; as when Baron Bunsen tells us that a brief visit 
to Windsor Castle cost him twenty pounds. He mentions 
this incidentally, in saying that he won twenty-three pounds 
in a sweepstake at Ascot, which he set against the payment 
to the royal servants. In former days this tax was far more 
burdensome. The famous Jonas Hanway wrote a pamphlet 
on the subject, being immediately prompted to this on hear- 
ing from Sir Timothy Waldo an amusing incident in his own 
experience. He dined one day with the Duke of Newcastle, 
and on leaving the house he had to pay tax to several ser- 
vants, and at last put a crown into the hand of the cook, who 
returned it, saying, ‘* Sir, I do not take silver!” ** Don’t 
you, indeed,” said the worthy baronet, putting his money in 
his pocket, ‘‘then I do not give go/d!” 

Mr. Hanway was once politely reproached by a friend in 
high station fur not coming oftener to dine with him. ‘* In- 
deed, my lord, I cannot afford it,” he said, and explained that 
he could give his money more usefully than to well-paid and 
well-fed servants. On another occasion he was paying the 
servants, who as usual appeared as he was leaving the house 
where he had dined. ‘* Sir, your great-coat,” said one, upon 
which he paid a shilling. ‘* Your hat,” said a second— 
another shilling. ‘* Your umbrella ”—a shilling. ‘* Your 
gloves, sir.” ‘* Why friend,” said Mr. Hanway, ‘‘ you may 
keep the gloves, they are not worth a shilling !” 

The Duke of Newcastle told this story to George 111, who 
laughed heartily ; but on reading Mr. Hanway’s pamphlet, 
which the duke had left with him, he took the matter more 
seriously. He sent for his head cook and two or three of the 
chief servants of his household, and told them that, as they 
were well-paid for their services, he would not be subject to 
being taunted with having his servants paid by others. ‘‘I 
will not,” said his Majesty, ‘‘ allow a single vail to be taken 
in my household, and the first who is guilty of the offence 
shall be dismissed.” This royal command caused great 
grumbling, but his Majesty’s firmness was well known, and 
the example was followed by many noblemen and gentlemen. 
So fierce was the resentment of the whole fraternity of ser- 
vants, that on the next public appearance of the King at 
Drury Lane a howl of disloyal execration sounded from the 
pit and the galleries, which were packed with servants, deter- 
mined thus to express their anger at losing a large part of 
their perquisites by the King’s influence. 


Liverpool Shipperies Exhibition and the Liverpool Parks. 


The site of the ‘‘ Liverpool Shipperies Exhibition Build- 
ings’ is known as Edge Hill; not that there is a distinct 
hill here, or indeed anywhere within a circuit of many miles, 
but the gradient is sufficiently steep from Edge Hill Station, 
where the chief railway traffic comes from the interior, to 
require the construction of a tunnel for the trains travelling 
to the central station at Lime Street. The Exhibition differs 
from all previous ones in being a display of models, machinery, 
and objects connected with sea navigation, together with 
those illustrating land communication, transit of products 
and goods, and thé helps to commerce, and the arts of peace 
generally. The building and grounds for this purpose cover 
an area of thirty-five acres. The building, an iron and glass 
structure, has already done duty at the Antwerp Exhibition 
of 1884. In the interior it is divided into the usual sections 
for exhibits along the basement and galleries, with a spacious 
hall for concerts. These divisions and arrangements inside 
are similar to those of all exhibitions of the kind, from home 
factories and foreign nations now familiar to the public. 
Regarding their height and extent, the group of buildings 
occupy eight and a half acres, being larger than those of the 
South Kensington Exhibition, and next in dimensions to 


those that enclosed the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. 
A main avenue or vestibule extends from the principal en- 
trances to the concert hall. Various sections of the central 
range, through which this avenue passes, are appropriated to 
naval architecture, models of ships, railway exhibits and 
official’s ‘‘loans,” the last including exhibits from Trinity 
House and the Naval Department of the Government. In 
the north-east wing, besides the exhibits of bicycles, carriages, 
and other conveyances, models of marine engineering occu) 
a long narrow range of machinery facing a considerable cen 
tral space ornamentally laid out in the open ground fronting 
Edge Lane. 

Outside the specialities differ from most other exhibitiuns, 
and are characteristic of the great maritime city where it is 
situated. Italy, France, and Belgium are represented in 
separate sections of the north-west wing, while Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Austria have sections set apart 
fronting the grounds outside, where an exact representation 
of the far-famed Eddystone Lighthouse rears its towering 
form above all other elevations in the colossal structure. 
Although the summit of the dome is a hundred feet above th« 
basement, the lighthouse rises sixty feet higher. The diameter 
of the column at its base is forty-five feet. It is supplied 
with powerful lenses and dioptric lights, the beams of which 
radiate to a distance of twenty-four miles, and in clear 
weather are visible at Chester and numerous towns within a 
wide circuit of Liverpool at night. In the daytime visitors 
are carried up to the top outside gallery by means of an in- 
ternal lift, where an extensive panoramic prospect of town 
and country on land and sea is visible, with a view of th 
mountains in North Wales seen on the horizon to the north- 
west, and looking over the Cheshire peninsula that divides 
the estuaries of the Rivers Dee and Mersey. 

In the immediate foreground the Botanic Gardens, under 
the skilful superintendence of the curator, spreads its floral 
variety of colours at the entrance to the Exhibition grounds, 
beside which Wavertree Park and its little lake, stocked with 
water-fowl, gives life and variety to the scene. The orna 
mental public parks of Liverpool are special features in the 
new eastern suburbs, and have been planned upon the land- 
scape style introduced by Sir Joseph Paxton at Birkenhead 
Park many years ago, and which has grown into a grove otf 
gardening not excelled by any other park in the country, and 
is well worth seeing by the visitors to the Exhibition. 

The other parks laid out in the suburban sections of Liver- 
pool are not so mature in their horticultural growth, but are 
well worth the attention of strangers. On the north side 
from the Exhibition ground there are three situated at dis- 
tances of one and two and a half miles. The first of these 
is Sheil Park, bequeathed by a generous inhabitant of that 
name for public recreation and games. _This leads into the 
second, which is of larger dimensions, having a lake spanned 
by an ornamental wooden bridge. The third is of greater 
extent than these two together, named Stanley Park, both in 
its water and recreation grounds, intersected by a garden and 
terrace, from whence an extensive view is obtained of the 
surrounding country, as far as the Cumberland mountains, 
and in clear weather a glimpse of the Isle of Man. 

On the southern section of the suburbs, Sefton Park excels 
them all, both in extent and the picturesque plan laid out by 
a skilful French gardener, on the natural capabilities of the 
site. Taking advantage of a small stream that meandered 
through the ground for about a mile, the water is dammed up 
into a series of ponds, with tiny cascades falling over rocks. 
commenced from a cave and terminating in a lake, the whol. 
surrounded by shrubbery, and winding walks, where band 
of music play in the summer and autumn evenings to crowd 
of pleased pedestrians. In the open spaces there is a spa 
cious volunteer parade ground, also lawn tennis and archery 
piots, with a bowling green. Indeed every facility is fur- 
nished for outdoor amusements, including football, cricket, 
and lacrosse, so popular among the athletes of Liverpool. 

S. M. 
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Provident Dispensaries. 


While there are public hospitals for the gratuitous treat- 
ment of diseases of every kind, there is ample room for other 
institutions, where patients who are poor, yet with a spirit of 
independence, may seek medical advice or assistance, and 
pay for it to the extent of their means, Thisis done in most 
workshops and factories, where workmen pay in order to get 
‘sick club” benefit. But there are numbers who do not 
belong to shops or trade unions, and even those who do, need 
help for their wives and children. By provident dispensaries, 
which ought to be established in every district, this help is 
provided. 

There are several such institutions in different parts of 
London, and the report of one of the oldest and best managed 
of them, the Camberwell Provident Dispensary, gives a very 
gratifying account of the work thus done, and may serve as 
a guide to the benevolent in other districts. The committee 
includes most of the clergy and ministers, and of the chief 
residents in Camberwell, Denmark Hill, and adjacent parts. 
There are seven medical officers, including a surgeon-dentist. 
The Dispensary House is in Camberwell Park, but the 
medical officers see patients at their own surgeries, for the 
accommodation of working people who are unable to attend 
at the dispensary hours. In the year to which the last report 
refers, the ‘‘benefited members’ fund” amounted to 
41,134 18:., the whole of which was paid to the medical 
officers, with the exception of a few pounds carried to the 
general fund. This general fund amounted to £584 7s. 62., 
and from it came the maintenance of the Dispensary, with 
salaries and wages, rates and taxes, and all expenses, the 
largest item being £250 for medicines and surgical appliances, 
and £90 as salary of the dispenser. The amount of benefit 
conferred appears in the statistical return, where it is said 
that 36,807 consuitations were held either at the Dispensary 
or at the surgeries of the medical men ; 22,615 visits were 
paid at the houses of the patients ; 297 married women were 
attended in their confinements ; and 625 availed themselves 
of the services of the dentist. The total of attendances in the 
year was nearly 81,000, representing a large amount of work, 
the value of which to the whole neighbourhood it is impos- 
sible to estimate. 

There could not be any better way of helping those who 
strive to help themselves. Too many obtain medical relief 
as paupers, although quite able to pay for professional at- 
tendance to a certain extent. The promoters of this Provi- 
dent Dispensary collect by subscription £285, the remainder 
of the £585 coming from various sources, including £71 
interest of investments, and £68 the proceeds of a concert by 
the ‘* Wandering Minstrels.” We give these details for com- 
parison with similar institutions elsewhere, and in hope of 
interesting others in so excellent a form of practical charity. 


Gaelic Poem on General Gordon.—Among the many 
tributes to the memory of the heroic Gordon, the following 
has a special interest as coming from the remote Highlands : 


Tha bratach, bhroin an diugh ‘nar tir, 
’S tha’n rioghchd a’ caoidh gu truagh ; 
Is gaisgeach treun na’n cath ’s n’am blar 
Foidh ghlais a bhais ’n shuain. 


Bho’n luchairt aird is aillidh dreach 

Gus ’n tigh ’s iosle a tha’nn, 

Tha goimh a bhroin an cridh’ gach neach, 
Is caraid caomh air chall. 


3u ghrad a fhreagair thus’ a ghairm 
’Nuair dhiarradh ort dol ’null ; 

Ach och ! mo leon, bu bochd do dhiol, 
*S cha b’ann a'reir do dhuil. 


Is smal air cliu ar riogh’chd gu brath, 
Mar dh’ fhag iad thu ‘san uair— 

Ri aghaidh mhilltean naimh leat fein, 
Gun chuideachadh ’sa chruas’, 





Cha b’ann sa chath ’s cha b’ann sa bhlar, 
A thuair namh ort buaigh ; 

Ach foill an ti a fhuair do bhaigh, 

’Se thug do bhas mun cuairt. 


Ts iomadh dilleachdan gu’n treoir, 

Is deoridh bochd is truagh ; 

Tha caoidh an aon fhear cuideachidh 
An saoghal falamh fuar. 


Is dorcha dhuinne run an Ti 
A ghairm d’a riogh’chd thu an drasd ; 
Tha aobhar aige anns gach ni, 
Is bith’ mid striochda dha. 
Joun CAMPBELL, Postmaster, Ledaig. 


Readers not versed in Gaelic will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the accompanying translation (copyright). 


A mourning ensign floateth o'er our land, 

A Kingdom weeps and will not be consoled ; 
Her hero, first in fight, by cruel hand 

In warfare slain, death's slumbers now enfold. 


Aye, from the palace in its fair domain 
E’en to the humblest cot in lowly dell, 
Each heart is throbbing with a pang of pain 
Fer loss of him we loved and prized so well. 


Prompt to obey the call thy rulers gave, 
With peril dark in deserts far to cope— 
Ah grief !—and all thy meed is but a grave ; 
Thy warfare wasted for a baffled hope. 


So rests a blot upon our country’s fame 
For thee abandoned in thine hour of need ; 
In sight of foes exultant put to shame, 
None succoured thee or to thy words gave heed. 


Not in the open fight of battle high 
Was thy cause lost, thy victors’ triumph won ; 
But faithless friends aloof, and treachery nigh, 
Prepared the stroke by which thou wert undone. 


And many an orphaned heart, unknown of fear, 
Yet melts its piteous tears that cannot save ; 
One man hath perished and the world is drear ;— 
Ail earth for us holds but our Gordon's grave. 


The secret of the Lord in darkness hides, 
Whose call hath borne thee to His realm of light ; 
Wisdom too high for man with Him abides— 
Be ours to know the Judge of earth doth right. 
G. E. JOHNSTONE, 


The Tartans of the Scottish Clans.—To what extent the 
clans or tribes of the Highlanders, in ancient times, were dis- 
tinguished by peculiar colours or patterns of dress is open to 
controversy. In periods not very remote, clothing of any 
kind seems to have been scanty. Trousers are certainly rather 
modern portions of Highland dress, and the skill of the 
natives in dancing is said to have been a natural development 
from the necessity of lifting the lower limbs, swiftly and con- 
stantly, in consequence of the dense growth of thistles and 
other national herbage. The antiquity of the Highland cos- 
tume, especially of the kilt, is unquestioned. On fragments 
of sculpture dug from the ruins of the Wall of Antoninus are 
figures of Caledonians, with tunics fastened round the waist, 
resembling the modern kilt, separate from the shoulder-plaid. 
On medneval crosses and memorial slabs in the West High- 
lands similar representations appear. With regard to colours, 
Heron, in his History of Scotland, says that in the Highlands 
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* tartan was woven of one or two colours for the poor, but of 
raore varied colours for the rich.” In progress of time these 
varied colours assumed greater diversity and splendour, and 
special patterns became associated with particular clans. In 
a magnificent work, ‘* The Tartans of the Clans of Scotland,” 
by James Grant, published by W. and A. K. Johnston, the 
recognised and accepted costumes of all the principal clans 
are given in exact facsimile by colour-printing. The book 
also contains much curious information as to the origin and 
history of the clans, their dress, arms, badges, and other 
subjects. The chapter on the Characteristics of the High- 
landers will be found full of interest for English as well as 
Scottish readers. Customs and manners, legends and super- 
stitions, with miscellaneous matter about bards, bagpipes, 
sports, and so on, add to the value of the book. The colour- 
printing and whole getting up make it an attractive as well 
as a useful work, 


Railway from Lahore to Yarkand.—As long ago as 1874 
M. Lesseps, in a letter to the Geographical Society of Paris, 
gave a report of engineering exploration by hisson, M. Victor 
de Lesseps, and Mr. Stuart, an English engineer, as to Central 
Asiatic railways. He pointed out that if Russia extended 
her railways to Tashkend and the frontiers of Eastern Turkes- 
tan, she would open up great commercial traffic with Central 
Asia and Western China, which would be lost to British 
enterprise. These explorers found that, without touching 
Afghanistan or any dangerous region, a line could be made up 
the valley of the Soloum to Srinagar, the capital of Cashmere, 
and thence to Yarkand, a city with two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, which could be made the junction between the 
Anglo-Indian and Central Asian lines, and the starting-point 
of a direct line to China. Is all this forgotten, while Russia 
is pushing eastward ? 


Choral Music.—A Nottingham correspondent writes con- 
cerning a paragraph entitled ‘Choral Music” (ante page 216) : 
** We were a musical people long before the Inventions Exhi- 
bition, with its choral competitions ; and though we were 


glad of the success of one choir, yet it did not give any im- 


petus to choral music here. Gross amusements are not in 
vogue at Nottingham, except the unfortunate drunkenness, 
which is as bad in London. Only very few of the people can 
be called Nottingham ‘ lambs’—not one in a hundred—and 
our ‘ lambs’ riot for fun, not, like the Londoners, for pillage. 
It is most insulting to us to be classed with people who fight 
with dogs as they do at Hanley.”—[We are glad to hear of 
the improvement in Nottingham, and that the “‘ lambs” now 
form only one per cent. of the population. The ballot has 
probably lessened the perils of election times, and the play- 
ful ‘‘ fun” takes less alarming forms than burning down the 
Castle. ] 


Thieves in Courts of Justice.—There is something ludi- 
crous, although painful to the victim, in the following letter, 
which is one of several similar complaints lately made through 
the press. ‘‘ Being subpoenaed as a witness in a case pro- 
ceeding before Mr. Justice Manisty in the Queen’s Bench 
Division Court No. 3, I attended. On either side, well for- 
ward in Court, there is a nest of shelves, apparently for the 
reception of hats, etc. On one of these I placed my hat and 
greatcoat shortly before being called, and, to my surprise, on 
coming down from the witness-box, found my coat had been 
removed. I was not the only victim, another witness in the 
same case having lost his coat in a similar way; and on 
calling at Bow Street to inform the police I was told such 
practices were of frequent occurrence. There is something 
very seriously wrong with arrangements which permit thieves 
to practise their calling before the very eyes and within a few 
yards of the judges in a palace of justice.” 


Great Wind Storm in the United States.—On February 26, 
1886, the wind blew at the rate of eighty-four miles an hour 
in New York, the greatest observed velocity since the Signal 
Service Station was established in the city in 1870. To add 
to the discomfort it was also very cold, the thermometer 
ranging from 20 deg. down to 12 deg. The wind played 
about buildings and people, blowing down chimneys and 
irjuring pedestrians, ‘‘ The storm,” says the Signal Service, 
“originated in Manitoba on Tuesday evening, February 23, 








and it moved rapidly south of east until Thursday morning, 
when it was central over Lake Michigan, causing high 
southerly wind and rain or snow east of the Mississippi river. 
Snow was falling in the vicinity of the lower lakes on 
Thursday, and in New England it began to be decidedly 
colder. Clearing weather followed, and high westerly winds 
prevailed on the Atlantic coast. The rain-storm was fol- 
lowed by a cold wave, and along the entire Atlantic coast 
danger signals were displayed on Wednesday evening. The 
‘blizzard’ came to New York on Friday morning at fifteeen 
minutes to two o'clock, and from fifteen miles an hour, 
steadily increased in velocity and violence. At 8 a.m. it 
was blowing fifty-six miles an hour. At half-past two 
o'clock Friday afternoon the wind was blowing at the rate 
of eighty-four miles an hour. That was twelve miles greater 
velocity than the highest registered in this city, which was 
on March 28, 1876, when it blew at the rate of seventy-two 
miles an hour.” Telegraphic communication between New 
York and many portions of the country was disturbed, and 
in some instances completely stopped by blowing down of 
wires and poles. The tide was blown back, and in many 
instances vessels grounded, the water having been blown 
from the harbour. 


Florida and its Orange Groves.—When the death was an- 
nounced of the lamented Randolf Caldecott, the papers said 
that the cold winter which was fatal to him had killed all the 
oranges. We find that the damage to the orange groves has 
not been so great as had been feared. At a conference 
attended by representatives from all parts of the State, the fol- 
lowing statements were adopted : 

First. —That in consequence of the exceedingly low temper- 
ature the larger part of the fruit remaining on the trees was 
frozen, 

Second.—That bearing trees and trees which were in a 
healthy condition received no injury, although losing their 
leaves, and arealready budding, with promise of fair crop for 
the present year. 

Third.—That while trees in more northerly counties are 
not as advanced in budding out, it is believed that in no por- 
tion of the orange-growing region of Florida have the trees 
received any material damage. 

Fourth.—That it has been demonstrated that orange- 
trees can sustain a much lower degree of cold than has 
been heretofore supposed, giving renewed assurance of safety 
and durability-of the orange-growing interests of the State. 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—This railway, which will be 
open in June next, will enable express trains to run from 
Quebec to the city of Vancouver—from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—in less than five days during the summer time. 
During the winter the link will be furnished by the com- 
pletion of the intercolonial railway from Halifax to Quebec. 
On these works the Canadian Government has spent 
£20,000,000 sterling, besides giving large land subsidies. To 
show the value of these great railways, it may be said that in 
1861 it took eleven to twelve days for troops to go from 
Halifax to the terminus of the Pacific Railway at Quebec. 
At the time of the Red River Rebellion in 1870 it took 
eleven weeks to convey troops from Quebec over Lake 
Superior to the Red River, and ninety-five days to transport 
them from Toronto to Winnipeg. Now the whole of this vast 
district will be able to be traversed in six days. This is 
nothing less than a revolution, the results of which can hardly 
be estimated at present. 


New Zealand in 1886.—An English farmer in New Zealand 
has communicated to the ** Daily News” his views as to the 
position and prospects of the colony. The low prices of all 
staple products have checked prosperity. The frozen meat 
trade had raised new hopes, but the success has not been 
great. Dep¢ts in England are needed for receiving and dis- 
tributing the mutton which could be sold at 8¢. per pound, 
and leave 3d. profit to the farmer. Wheat cannot be profit- 
ably grown for lack oflabour. Dairy farming could be more 
productive, as large quantities of butter and cheese could be 
taken in Victoria and New South Wales. Much is said 
about depression both in agriculture and trade, but vast 
sums are spent in amusements and luxuries. On the whole the 
prospects are reassuring. Preduce of all sorts would bring 








wealth if markets were more available. But there is hope of 
finding prosperous consumers in the colony itself. ‘* Kight 
and lett industries of all kinds are springing up, and there 
can be no doubt that with the multiplication of these indus- 
tries will come a new era for the agricultural interest. These 
mill hands mean produce consumers, and with a customer 
at our very farm gates we shall be independent of one 14,000 
miles off. If I could gain the ear of the hard-pressed, 
heavily-rented British farmers I would advise them to take 
advantage of the present depressed state of agriculture here 
to get possession of the soil. Never probably will land be 
cheaper than it is to-day, and never, thanks to the splendid 
<lirect steamer services, was New Zealand easier reached.” 


Cheap Meat.—The Rev. Freeman Wills, Vicar of St. 
Agatha, Shoreditch, pitying the poor people who have to 
pay exorbitant prices for butcher’s meat, bought a couple of 
trozen New Zealand sheep, had them cut up in a Finsbury 
schoolroom, and sent the schoolboys round to tell the people 
what he was about. He sold his stock at a profit, «f two 
shillings a sheep, and next week bought six. Very ~ on he 
set up a regular shop and engaged a trustworthy manager, 
who soon perceived that it would be just as easy to buy for 
several shops as for one, and more profitable. Accordingly 
four ‘* Eastward Ho meat stores” have been established— 
me in Shoreditch, one in Hackney, one at Stamford Hill, 
ind another in King’s Road, Chelsea. The trade at these 
four shops averages about £200 a week, or a business of 
some £10,000 a year. They just pay their way, and enable 
Mr. Wills to give five per cent. on the capital some of his 
friends have entrusted to him, while the patrons of these new 
establishments get prime English legs of mutton at 8d. a 
pound, frozen imported legs at 7d., and shoulders at 6d. An 
increase of such stores would help to relieve purchasers 
from the extortions of ordinary butchers, and the tax paid to 
intermediate salesmen.— Daily News. 


Irish Model Farm at Glasnevin.—The Albert Institution 
stands on 179 acres, which are divided into three distinct 
farms, designed for affording instruction to the different 
classes of Irish farmers. 

(a) There is a spade-labour farm of 54 acres, cultivated as 
an example for cottier holders. 

(2) A farm of 25 statute acres, worked with inexpensive 
appliances, on a scale suited to the great bulk of Irish rent- 
paying farmers. 

(c) A farm of 140 acres, which is managed with a view to 
train laege farmers. 

The estimated receipts and expenses of the several farms 
are as follows :— 

Expenditure, including 
Rent and Hired Labour. Receipts. 
54 Acre Farms..........s000 £140 
25 Acre FArMMs.....00:0000000 400 
140 Acre Farms ............ 2,400 
Garden Department 
Poultry 30 


£3,130 43,635 


The details of the expenditure are :—Wages, including 
ploughmen, herd and farm servants, and labourers, £530 ; 
purchases of live stock, manures, seeds, implements, etc., 
41,877; rent, £723. The estimated profits, exclusive of 
students’ fees, are put at £505. From this it appears that 
it is still possible, in Ireland, to clear nearly £3 an acre ona 
farm rented at more than 43 an acre. 


Cholera.—At a lecture in Exeter Hall, Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
the distinguished Indian physician, said that though the real 
cause of cholera was still unknown, yet the laws which 
affected its production, development, and diffusion had been 
so far ascertained by observation -that, happily, the measures 
by which its progress might be stayed and its fatality miti- 
gated were now sufficiently well known as to come well 
withfn the scope of sanitary work. Hence all were agreed 
as to the preventive effect of measures of sanitation. Sir 
Joseph Fayrer rejected the theory of contagion by personal 
intercourse, and therefore condemned in strong terms the 
inutility of all coercive measures of quarantines and cordons. 





The British and Indian Governments, who based their action 
in the matter on well-ascertained facts, had wisely discon- 
tinued all quarantine measures on both sea and land, and 
relied solely upon sanitary laws. And here, remarked the 
lecturer, he came to the lesson which he wished to impress 
earnestly on every one of them, and which was a main object 
of his lectures—what it behoves each individual of the com- 
munity to do, whether as regarded himself or the town in 
which he lived, when cholera manifested itself in the country. 
As he believed that in perfect sanitation lay the sole means 
of preventing the disease, so if it appeared among them every 
person should be scrupulously careful in his living and 
clothing as a means of protection. Let them be moderate 
and careful in diet, avoid all depressing influences, over 
fatigue, chills, violent alternations of temperature, impure 
water, unripe fruit, the use of aperient medicines, unless pro- 
fessionally ordered, especially all those medicines of a saline 
nature. Good ventilation, perfect drainage, prevention of 
overcrowding—all those things should be secured in every 
town and village in the country. 


Compulsory Education.—On one day at the Thames 
Police-court there were about twenty-five fresh and nineteen 
adjourned summonses taken out at the instance of the School 
Board against parents under the compulscry clauses of the 
Education Act for not sending their children to school. 
Many of the excuses made were of a most piteous character, 
some of the parents stating that the reason they had not sent 
their children to school was that they had no food to give 
them or boots to put on their feet. In nearly all the cases 
poverty was the principal cause. In some cases fines were 
imposed, in default of which imprisonment followed, while 
the remainder of the cases were adjourned. In one casea 
poor man was fined two shillings, with the alternative of 
three days’ imprisonment, although he said he was receiving 
relief from the Mansion House fund and had no money. He 
was locked up, but the fine was afterwards kindly paid by 
one of the solicitors practising at the court. Compulsory 
education in such cases seems almost a farce. There is no- 
thing of this sort in the common school system of the United 
States. 


Astronomical Medals.—The gold medal annually given by 
the Royal Astronomical Society is sometimes duplicated, and 
the joint recipients this year are Professor Edward C. Picker- 
ing, of Harvard, U.S., and Professor Charles Pritchard, of 
Oxford. Professor Pickering’s chief achievement of late has 
been the meridian-photometer, devised by him for mea- 
suring the magnitudes and the distances of stars from the 
Pole-star. A photometer, constructed on difficult principles, 
has enabled Professor Pritchard to make valuable observa- 
tions which are given in his work, ‘‘ Uranometria Nova 
Oxoniensis.” Mr. Dunkin, President of the Society, im 
awarding the medals gave a clear account of the researches 
thus recognised by men of science. 


Not Dead but Departed.—It is said that in the Scottish 
Highlands they never speak of the departed as ‘“‘dead.” A 
Highlander once gave great offence to the daughter of a 
friend of his by asking her,—‘‘Cuin a bhasarch ‘ur n’ 
athair?” (** When did your father die?”) ‘* Brutes alone,” 
she angrily exclaimed, *‘ die, and, when they die, are dead.” 
Human beings—men, women, and children—do not aie, and 
are not to be spoken of as dead. They depart, they go, 
they change, they sleep, if you like, er are gathered unto 
their fathers. The phraseology in which the death of human 
beings, as distinct from brutes, is expressed in Gaelic, in- 
variably implies continued existence.-—Dr. Stewart's High- 
land Sketches. 


The late General Reynell Taylor.—Sir Robert Montgomery, 
K.C.B., after enumerating the many campaigns in which 
General Taylor served, pays the following generous tribute to 
his memory :—‘‘ During the operations against the Mahsud 
Wazirs he distinguished himself in a hand-to-hand encounter 
with five of the enemy, who suddenly attacked him sword in 
hand. This was in a narrow part of the road, where his 
escort could not get forward to his assistance. Taylor, how- 
ever, was quite calm, and proved equal to the occasion, for 
he killed three of his assailants in defending his own life, 
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while the other two, seeing the fate of their comrades, fled 
up the hill. His horse was very severely wounded in several 
places during the encounter. Besides this affair, he had two 
or three other narrow escapes on the Bannu frontier, but his 
modesty was such that even his more intimate friends could 
never get him to narrate particulars, though they were well 
known to many natives in the district, and he was renowned 
asa splendid swordsman. He was of a chivalrous and un- 
assuming disposition. He has always been spoken of as a 
pure-minded, honourable man and a gallant soldier, a sincere 
Christian, kind-hearted almost to a fault, and brave as a lion. 
He was beloved by all who came in contact with him, natives 
as well as Europeans. A comrade of Herbert Edwardes 
and of Nicholson, a follower of Sir Henry Lawrence, and at 
the same time a type of the best qualities possessed by each 
of those distinguished men, General Taylor’s example will 
live long after him. There never was a case of distress 
known to him that his purse did not open to relieve 
it, and often the widow and fatherless children have 
found shelter in his house. A great supporter of missions, 
he was founder of the Derajat Mission (to which he con- 
tributed £1,000) in a part of the province so successfully ad- 
ministered by him. I cannot better close this brief notice of 
General Taylor’s honourable and useful career than by 
quoting the final words of the Punjab Government order 
issued on his leaving India in 1877:—‘ The Government 
which General Taylor has served so long and so faithfully, his 
brother officers, and the people of the province, whose best 
interests he has ever had at heart, join in regret at his de- 
parture and in esteem for a character in which there is no- 
thing which is not worthy of honour.’” 


The British Flora.a—At a meeting of the Horticultural 
Club at Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, a paper on the 
protection of the British flora was read by Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd. Many of the most beautiful of our wild plants, he 
stated, are now in such great demand for horticultural and 
political purposes that we seem brought within measurable 
distance of their extinction, and he referred particularly to 
the primrose. Generally speaking, the half-way house for a 
plant on the road to extinction was the huckster’s basket, and 
those who truly loved the country would abstain from pur- 
chasing wild plants from travelling collectors. He would 
strongly recommend a discontinuance of the practice of offer- 
ing prizes for wild flowers at flower shows, at least when 
rare plants are required in the competition. 


Dog Muzzling.—I have been in many cities and various 
countries in the course of my life ; I have been in New York 
in the dog days, with the thermometer constantly at ninety in 


the shade ; but I have never yet seen a mad dog. Nor can 
I discover among all my acquaintances one who has ever 
seen a case of madness. Dr. Gordon Stables adduces in- 
<ontrovertible evidence of the rarity of rabies in dogs. ‘‘I 
have handled,” he says, ‘* hundreds of thousands of dogs 
during the last ten or a dozen years. None of these have 
been rabid. I mention the fact merely to show how silly 
‘the scare’ is, and how rare a bird a mad dog really is.” 
And he corroborates the statement of his own experience by 
that of Mr. Pavitt, of the Lost Dogs’ Home, who, he says, 
“*told me that in seventeen years two hundred thousand dogs 
passed through his hands ; yet this gentleman had never seen 
a mad dog in his life.” It is not improbable, however, that 
we may have many instances of real madness in the future ; 
the authorities have taken the surest means possible to pro- 
duce them. If the muzzling of dogs is continued until the 
heat of the long summer days arrives, we may indeed then 
confidently expect an abundant supply of real cases of rabies. 
—P.C. Hun ~~ 


King George III and the price of meat supplied to the 
royal table and household.—The king was one day looking 
over the bills of his household, wishing to ascertain the price 
at whichhe sold his sheep and the price charged by his butcher. 
He found that he was paying elevenpence, and, for the best 
joints, a shilling a pound, while his finest sheep yielded him 
on the average less than half that price. The sheep from 
the royal farm were sent to the open market, and were some- 
times sold to the very butcher who supplied his tables, 
although the source of the supply was not known. Seeing 





the great difference in the price, ‘‘ Farmer George” resolved 
to make sure of the butcher’s conduct before taking any steps. 
Sending for him he told him of a very fine pen of sheep 
which he understood were to be sold at Smithfield, giving 
the name of the salesman ; and adding that he had a par- 
ticular desire to taste the mutton. ‘The butcher said that 
his Majesty’s command should be complied with. He went 
to the salesman and bought some of the sheep with the mark 
which had been described by the king. The mutton was 
sent to the royal table, and on asking the price at which it 
had been charged, he ascertained it was a shilling the pound. 
The butcher was again sent for and asked what price he gave 
for the sheep. He said that, for their superior quality, they 
were the dearest in the market, and that he had given two- 
pence a stone more than for the other sheep he had bought. 
His Majesty knew this was a falsehood, for he had procured 
the salesman’s biil from his agent, and knew the exact price 
given by the butcher. The king said he did not see how 
the farmer could pay his rent at the price at which produce 
was then selling. ‘‘ True, your Majesty,” said the butcher, 
**the farmers are a set of rogues, they wish nobody to live 
but themselves.” ‘‘And you butchers,” replied the king, 
**are determined that nobody shall live but yourselves ; the 
sheep you purchased were mine, and you gave only fivepenceé 
per pound, and you have charged me twelvepence. I ama 
rich farmer, but there are many who can hardly pay their 
way ; and it is the duty of the rich to protect the poor. I 
will order your bill to be paid, but I will not again allow you 
to supply my household.” 


Centenarians.— Miss Joanna Hastings, aunt of Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, M.P. for East Worcestershire, died at Great 
Malvern, on March 12, 1886, at the age of 103 years. Miss 
Hastings was born at Sutton Coldfield on the 14th of March, 
1782, so that she was within two days of her rogth birthday. 
She was the eldest child of the late Rev. James Hastings, 
rector of Martley, Worcestershire, who died in 1856, at the 
age of 100 years. Sir Charles Hastings, M.D., D.C.L., 
Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, K.c.B., and Rear-Admiral 
Hastings were brothers of the deceased lady. The Rev. 
Henry Seymour, Rector, writes from Holme Pierrepont 
Kectory, Nottingham, March 11 :—‘‘ This severe weather 
is fatal to the old. This morning there passed away 
Knightley Smith, about whom you thought well to insert a 
notice when he had attained his tooth year, in July, 1883. 
Had he lived fo next July he would have numbered 103 
summers. Retaining all his faculties till the last, he took to 
his bed a week or more ago, not so much on account of 
growing infirmities as to escape the severe cold. He was 
full of anecdote to the last, and would brighten up upon any 
allusion to former scenes in which he was mostly conspicu- 
ous for feats of herculean strength. Though below the 
standard of height considerably, his chief characteristic was 
an enormous depth of chest. He could lift weights from 
which the strongest men would recoil, and was generally 
accounted the most powerful man among his contem- 
poraries.” 


Fisheries Department of the Board of Trade.—In all other 
countries the State has appointed such men to carry on in- 
vestigations, collect statistics, and suggest regulations in 
regard to the national fisheries. In the United States Pro- 
fessor Spencer Baird is the Fish Commissioner entrusted 
with complete control of his department, and with the ex- 
penditure of £70,000 a year. In France, Norway, Holland, 
and Germany such men as Coste, Sars, Hubrecht, Mobivs, 
and others eminent as biologists, have been employed by the 
Government to deal with the national fisheries. The Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition of three years since opened 
our eyes to the utter neglect on the part of the United 
Kingdom of all serious treatment of fishery questions. 
While the United States sent a splendid collection, illustra- 
tive of the work of the Fish Commissioner, under the care 
of Professor Brown Good, Norway a similar collection under 
the care of Professor Malm, Sweden one under Professor 
Smidt, and Holland one under Professor Hubrecht, there 
was actually no official exhibit from the British Islands show- 
ing any scientific study of fishes, of their distributions, 
migrations, habits, food, or reproduction ; and there were 
no scientific authorities in the British Islands to meet the 
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distinguished foreigners above named fors the purpose of 
discussing fishery questions. The Plymouth laboratory of 
the Marine Biological Association may be of use in regard 
to some scientific points, but what is more wanted is an 
office in London, where the observations and experiences of 
practical men in all parts of the British fisheries can be 
collected and reported upon. Why is more use not made of 
the Brighton Aquarium, to which Mr. Lord, Mr, Lee, and 
other practical natwialists gave so much attention? Weneed 
men of the spirit of Frank Buckland, and not merely 
** laboratory ” naturalists. 


Children at the Window.—What little one does not like 
to look out of window, if the window faces a frequented 
thoroughfare? Yet there is possible danger in cold weather. 
In many of the houses there are no air-tight windows ; even 
when closely shut and secured by the fastenings, the glass is 
sure to be cold in winter, and children will often press their 
faces against the pane, thus subjecting themselves to being 
chilled very suddenly and very severely. The nurse likes to 
indulge her curiosity as to passers-by in the street, or to 
watch and see who it is that is getting out of a carriage at 
the door, and the next thing a doctor’s carriage has to draw 
up, and the baby is treated for croup or pleurisy. At no 
time in winter is the window a good place for a baby to be 
held, and one can look out without being close to the 
cold air, 


Knights of Labour in America.—A Philadelphia paper 
says labour troubles prevail extensively in the United States, 
and a further development of them is foreshadowed. Shorter 
hours, increased wages, and the redress of various grievances 
are demanded, under the auspices of the Knights of Labour, 
a secret working-men’s organisation, which has had a rapid 
growth. It orders strikes, and regulates labour affairs in all 
parts of the country. 


Useful Amenities of Maritime Nations.—We observed 
lately with pleasure that an honorary gift had been sent by 
the British Government to the mayor and other officials of a 
Japanese maritime village for services rendered to a ship- 
wrecked English crew. since then we notice that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has sent a gold medal to one English 
merchant captain, and a silver cup to another, for rescuing 
American crews when shipwrecked. These international 
courtesies mark a great advance in civilisation over former 
times. 


Sagacity of a C.llie Dog.—Dr. Stewart, in his ‘‘ High- 
land Sketches,” tells wonderful stories of his collie dog, 
Lassie. One evening his cows were missing. They had 
escaped from their enclosure and wandered away among the 
hills. Night had come—a wet, dark night—before they 
were missed. They were milch cows, and a cold, stormy 
night on a hill-side would ruinthem. In this dilemma, Dr. 
Stewart took ‘‘ Lassie” into the byre, pointed to the empty 
stalls, and then told the faithful collie, ‘‘in good Lochaber 
Gaelic,” that she must fetch the missing cattle, leading her 
out meanwhile and showing her the direction which the cows 
were supposed to have taken. ‘‘ She straightway disap- 
peared in the storm and darkness,” and ‘in a little over an 
hour returned with the cows,” announcing her arrival by a 
cheerful bark. 


The British Navy.—Sir Thomas Symonds, Admiral of the 
Fleet, gives a note of warning as to the perils of England 
from the weakness of the navy. He says: ‘‘Mr. Cobden, 
the greatest lover of peace and economy in his generation, 
had nevertheless the manly patriotism, when writing to the 
Prime Minister about the French and English Treaty of 
Commerce, which he was arranging, to say that he would 
spend one hundred millions, if necessary, to insure our 
superiority at sea. The time has arrived to apply a good 
part of such a sum, or live in the greatest danger ; for our 
navy is very inferior indeed to that of France, considering 
the duties of the former at home and all over the world— 
more particularly the safeguarding of food supply for our 
population and the raw material for our manufactories, The 
cotton famine during the American civil war may be in the 
memory of many. Imagine the addition of other manufac- 








turing famines, and add to all these ‘food famine,’ which 
would mainly fall on the working classes. I have no hesita- 
tion in stating positively that with our navy as it is there 
would be no possibility of guarding such supplies from de- 
struction during a war with France, without which Great 
Britain cannot exist. Neither do I see the possibility of 
sending coals to our coaling-stations abroad. Thence our 
commerce would fail, with a cessation of wealth, and even a 
war of defence would become difficult. . . . While France 
is thoroughly self-supporting and independent of sea supplies, 
also impervious to our sea attack, France, if superior at sea, 
could utterly ruin us, for on the sea we depend for everything, 
even our daily bread. In fact, England's keeping up a 
strong navy is a pure matter of defence, common prudence, 
and with our wealth on the sea an avoidance of probable 
bankruptcy, famine, and ruin,” 


The Fartnest North.—Dr. Rae, of Arctic celebrity, says 
that had Captain Markham not been uselessly hampered at 
first with two boats, afterwards with one, and other unneces- 
sary lumber, also heavily handicapped by scurvy, which with 
proper diet (abundance of which was on board the Alert) 
should never have appeared, Greely’s party would never 
have planted the American flag 34 miles north of Markham’s 
furthest lat., 83deg. 20min. 26sec. 


Jacobite Anecdote.—Lady Worsley found fault one day 
with a niece of hers, who afterwards became Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, for neglecting to attend family prayers, which 
Lady Worsley herself was in the habit of conducting. The 
niece excused herself, because she had been told that Lady 
Worsley, who was a strong Jacobite, did not pray for the 
king. ‘* Not pray for the king?” exclaimed Lady Worsley, 
indignantly. ‘‘I will have you and those who sent you 
know that I do pray for the king; only I do not think it 
necessary to tell the Almighty zw4o is king !” 


Fireproof Dresses for Ladies.—To three parts of good dry 
starch add one part of tungstate of soda, and use tie 
starch in the ordinary way. Should the material not require 
starching, dissolve tlb. of tungstate of soda in two gallons 
of water, well saturate the fabric, and then let it dry. It 
will not affect in any way even the most delicate colour, and 
ironing does not interfere with efficacy of the process. 
Muslin so treated may be held in the flame of a candle or 
gas lamp without catching fire, so that, although the part 
in contact with the flame may be charred or even destroyed, 
there is no danger of its spreading. 


Vine Disease.—It has been ascertained that the most effec- 
tive remedy is to sprinkle the vines with a liquid containing 
8 per cent. of sulphate of copper, mixed with lime-water. 
The progress of the disease was checked, and it is hoped that 
the same remedy may be useful with other crops—such as 
potatoes and tomatoes. The solution of sulphate of copper 
is less expensive than verdigris, which had been previously 
tried. 


Purgatory.—There was a story of a priest who was asking 
for more money from an Irishman in order to get his son out 
of purgatory, and said that he had just got his foot on the 
under-bar of the golden gate. Thereupon the man said he 
could not give another penny, for if Tim had got his foot on 
the under-bar he would soon be over to the other side. 


Unclaimed Chancery Funds.—There are adventurers who 
advertise all over the country for claimants to the enormous 
sums which they say are unclaimed. One advertisement that 
was constantly appearing asserted that £97,000,000 were lying 
in the Court of Chancery unclaimed, but, as a matter of fact, 
there is not more than£1,000,000. A paragraph not long since 
appeared in some newspapers stating that a labourer named 
Robson, residing at Hexham, had secured £250,000 which 
had been for years unclaimed. But this was an old para- 
graph that had appeared at intervals during the past twenty 
years. In the United States there are many claimants on 
the Lawrence Towneley estate. In the imagination of the 
Americans this estate is worth £100,000,000, and the 
claimants to it are so numerous that they have formed them- 
selves into a limited liability company. 
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information is so full, so varied, and so valuable, that it must rank as the standard work on the 


subject.” — Nonconformist. 


Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. 

TITCOMB, D.D., First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. or 
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the volume it is impossible not to be struck by both.”—Saturday Kcview. ch 
In Southern India. A Visit to some of the chief Mission ne 
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I 





etc. Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 
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Well worth sending: : Che ° Missionary intellgencen direct acquaintance with it which Dr. Mitchell has had gives his treatment C 
“A most readable any instructive book-- one of the best popular books of it vivacity and interest.”— Presbyterian Messenger. a 
about China we have seen.” —Scotsman. ‘* A praiseworthy attempt to present a popular view of a vast and important 
“Mr. Dukes has used his common sense and imagination so as to be able subject. The author's experience and intelligence are equally reflected in 
to produce a book which Englishmen who are not over conversant with the his concise and clear statement of the various modern movements among the 
i religious bodies throughout India.""—Saturday Review. 





technicalities of religious literature can read with pleasure and advantage.” 
Christian World. 


The History of Protestant Missions in India 
from their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. By 
the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised 
and brought down to date. By the Rev. E. STorRow, 

i formerly of Benares. With four Maps. Crown 8vo. 

6s. cloth boards, 


The only complete sketch of the History and present state of Protestant 
Missions in India. The maps will be found on examination the best that 
have yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each station. 


Madagascar and France, With some Account 
of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 
By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave, 





Va yy y . 






From “ Everyday Life in China.” 


On 




















With many Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
cloth boards, Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James Gi- 
“ A substantial and in every way satisfactory book—thorough alike in its MOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With Engravings. 6s. clth. brds. 
history, its sociology, and its natural science.”— Spectator. | “ There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like A 
**A graphic sketch of the chequered history of the Malagasy.”— 7imes. this since ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is not better, does CUF 
“An extremely interesting account of this great island.”—Christian World. not teH a story more directly, or produce more instantaneous and final con- . F 
e , viction. No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, Christ 
Jottings from the Pacific. By the Rev. W. Wyatt or doubt for an instant, whether he knows Defoe or not, that he has been A 
G } f “Life i he South Toles ® a | enchained by something separate and distinct in literature, something D 
GILL, B.A., aut hor oO ve im the Sout ern SSIs, sae almost uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him see for ever a . ¢ 
joint author of ** Work and Adventure in New Guinea.” | scene he never expected to see.”— The Spectator. Secreta 
Illustrated. crown 8vo. 5. Cc ards. * s s t 
lus rated, Crow n 8vo 55. cloth board ee ' Old Highways in China. By IsaBELLE WILLIAMSON, Tr 
“ A stirring narrative of mission work among Pacific Islanders.” — cho. } f Chef. ill . dM Cc m Sv 1s a 
“*The anthropological notes are very valuable. . . This is a very of Chefoo. ustrations and Map. TOWN OVO. 55. cl. bds. reside 
interesting book.” —Saturday Review. : **Mrs. Williamson writes naturally, and with ease. She has much that 
“These ‘jottings’ could only come from the pen of a writer who, like is interesting to say, and we have no hesitation in recommending her book 
Mr. Gill, combines considerable culture with long and intimate acquaintance to those who wish to read something new about an old subject.” —Saturday a 
with the South Pacific.”—Academy. | Review. 
ILLGSTRATED MISSIONARY BOOKS ROR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Child Life in Chinese Homes. By Mrs. Bryson, | Everyday Life in South India; or, The Story} 
of Wuchang, China. With many Illustrations. Small of Coopooswamey.- An Autobiography. With many fine | 
quarto, 5s. cloth boards. “he Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, S]) 
Tulsipur Fair, Glimpses of Missionary Life and | The Vanguard of the Christian Army; or, 
bag gh ag India. A Book for the Children. By the Sketches of Missionary Life. Illustrated. 55. cloth, gilt. 
tev. B. H. BADLEY, M.A. With E ings. 45. ilt. ini T > 
e€ ] ’ (A ith Engravings 45 cloth gilt Prasanna and Kamini. The Story of a Young Manuel. 
The Children of India. Written for the Children Hindu. Adapted by J. H. BuppeEn, of Almorah, North Theints.b 
of England by one of their Friends, With Illustrations India. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth Willian 
and Map. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. boards. A Great ; 
; Benhadac 
. , — A Visit to 
: Dear Oid 
The Silve; 
. : Voices by 
Sane : = . An Artist 
ms OO a 3 4 = = 3 II. TI 
: = Se. as ae = = = = ; = Onesimus. 
THE ISLAND OF ATIU. Reduced from “‘ Jottings from the Pacific.” 
——— 
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THE “R.T.S” LIBRARY. 








NE great aim kept in view by the Reticious Tract Society, from its foundation, has been to provide 
useful, entertaining, and cheap literature for the People. The success which has attended the Society’s 
efforts in this direction for the last eighty-six years is well known. 


Over thirty years ago a series of books called “The Monthly Volume,” was published, each consisting 
of 192 pages, imperial 32mo, in paper covers, Sixpence each ; in cloth boards, Tenpence. These books dealt 
with various classes of literature, and the total number sold amounted to 2,196,000. The last of these 
volumes has quite recently gone off the Society’s Catalogue. 


The Committee have recently been considering how to meet the increasing demands of these days for 
cheap books, and have come to the conclusion that it can best be done by issuing a series of Volumes, very 
nearly uniform in size and shape with the old “ Monthly Volume.” Each book will contain 192 pages ; the 
size of the page will be slightly increased, and most of the volumes will be #/ustrated. In paper covers the 
price will be Threepence, in cloth Sixpence. 

The scope of the series will be made as wide as possible. It will contain popular stories, biographies, 
narratives of adventure in the mission field, papers on natural and social science, reprints of some of the great 
Christian classics, collections of fables and anecdotes, popular treatises on recent discoveries that throw light 
on the Bible, together with books specially suitable for Sunday and devotional reading. The series will thus 
seek to cover a large part of the ground occupied by the Society’s general list of publications. 


THE FOLLOWING, WORKS WILL BE READY MAY st. 
Canadian Life and Scenery. With | Pilgrim Street. By Hesza Srrerron, 


Hints to intending Emigrants and Settlers. By Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With 
the Marquis oF LoRNE, K.T. Illustrated. Three Illustrations. 

Life of Oberlin. By Mrs. Josernine | Adventures in New Guinea. By James 
ButLer. With Two Illustrations, CHALMERS With Six Illustrations. 


OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING 


WILL BE HELD 


On FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 7th, 1886, at EXETER HALL. 


The Chair will be taken at Seven o’clock by SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. 


Among the Speakers will be the RIGHT Hon. and Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON; Rev. WILLIAM 
CUFF, Shoreditch Tabernacle ; Rev. Dk. MURPHY, Crouch Hill Presbyterian Church ; Vex. ARCHDEACON RICHARDSON, 
Christ Church, Camberwell. 

A CHOIR OF 600 SCHOOL CHILDREN will sing from 6. 30 and during the Evening, under the direction of Mr. JoszPH PROUDMAN. 

Doors open at Six o'clock, Tickets for Seats, which will be reserved until 6.45, may be had on application to the 
Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row, Lond n ; or at the various places of worship throughout the Metropolis. 


The MISSIONARY BREAKFAST will be held in Cannon Street Hotel, on Tuesday, May 18th, at 9 a.m., under the 
Presidency of FRANK A. BEVAN, Esq. Tickets, Half-a-crown each, may be had of the Secretaries. 
LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, p.»., Maiiodes 
SAMUEL G. GREEN, p.p., ettenahenas 














The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 
One Penny Weekly. Sixpence Monthly. 
THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME. 


MAY PART, NOW READY, contains the following Articles :— 














Manuel . ~~ ish Sary of To-day. By Mrs. Moore. With Engrav- Wayfarers. By Mary Row es. 
ings by Epwarp WuympeEr. The Jews and the! isition. 
Mi Lge a in History. By the Rev. H. Toompson, Vicar of Aldeburgh. the tg ye oe 
illiam Carey. Sund . Musi 2 
A Great American Anniversary. By the Author of “ Life in the South.” » a Sa — i S & 
Benhadad and H 1. By the Rev. G. Desparp, M.A. Sabbath Thoughts. 
A Visit to the Holy Caves of Cashmere, By the Rev. J. H. Knowzgs. 
Dear Old People. By Mrs. Mayo. Talks upon Texts. 
The Silver Crest of Ararat. By W. J. Gorvon. Things New and Old. 
Voices by the Way. By the Rev. Prebendary HARRY JoNngS, M.A. Hilda and her Pet. A Story for the 
An Artist’s Jottings in the Holy Land. By Henry A. Harrgr. Young. 
II. The Sea of Galilee, with numerous Illustrations. Scripture Scenes and Exercises. 
Onesimus. By Pasrzur Bersigr. Monthly Religious Record. 


WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE: MOUNT ARARAT, 
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(THOMAS’S 
PATENT) 


+ DUCH ESS’ 


$ constructed on a graceful model for the 
= sent style of dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retainec by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the ‘outline i improved, 
2 permanent support afforded, and a fashion. 
able and elegant appearance secured. 

The celebrated PATEN'’Y TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W_ Tuomas, 
is stamped inside the | Corset. 


Ww. THOMAS 
71, Queen Victoria Street 
(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 


And ma purchased of Drapers and Milliner. 





A Boon To MoTsaEEs. 
eL) SWEET AS SUGAR! 





of Castor Oil, 
Should be in every 
proved by adults, readily tak ildren, Admirably adapted for females on every 
occasion. Unsurpassed as a dige - ablet. Sold in Packets of One Dozen Cakes for 


dy 
PLEASANT ! 
CERTAIN! 
EFFICACIOUS ! 
Entirely free from the 
Nauseous Disagree- 
house hold. Lamy net 
1/3, by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 











The Substitute for Castor Oil e aS om 
COTTAGE BILLIARD & DINING TABLE 





ON HIRE. FULL SIZE 
26 pein os 
pings A WEEK. 
Or on our 
3 Years’ Full 
Hire Purchase 
System. Particulars of 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, Soho Square, London. 





J. THEOBALD & CO.”S SPECIALITIES. 
‘EGE: KENSINGTON Soy ean tage aero 


intere wens: and pleasurable, 

aim for our sets 

eae ers only supply Camera and 
include chemicals, &c., as unde 

No. 

front, cap, stained framework, 


they are the best 
ay nothing 


et of dry plates 


oc. Same size 
uccession, and the 
10. 3. 


Phote graphs, fitted with two stop 


Persons without mera ar 





and cheapest 
of chemicals, disappointing the customer whe 


KENSINGTO IN CAMERA, will take Carte-de-Visite size, and consists of a good be 
, set of sensitized papers, 
solution, printing frame, elastic t ands, cards for mounting, glass rod, brass fittings, and dark chatter slide, co npl 
amera, but with superior Lenses and fittings, two Photographs to be taken in quick 


case of polished mahogany. Price 27s., 
A much larger Camera, of polished mahogany, very superior finish throughout, for taking 


. double shutter, chemicals, 


now considered as behind the time 
Illustrated Catalogue One Stamp. 


du el rgely to the great developments and 


PHOTOGRAPHY snow become the most fashionable and fascinating art of the day. ; i 

new discoveries lately made, which by the new process now enables any person to practi se PI tog hv success fully as a clean, simple, and 
interesting art. Hundr f ladies now photograph their friends, pet animals, gardens, &c., w every day it is making gigantic strides to the 
front. The Czar of Russia is the latest devotee, whils st the Geographical Society has decided that non their explorers are in future to be sent 
out without complete photo outfit. With every set of apparatus we send the most complete an 1 simple instruction The actual cost of Photo graphs is 
1d, each, complete; yet thousands of persons still pay and 12s. per dozen, Any person with one of t e Cameras can add largely to their 
mcomes. Portraits, animals, scenery, houses, chapels, &c., can be photographed with ease, while the employment is certainly one of the most 


note many other 
Our sets 


last seasons, Also 


Immense it 
has SO Many extras to buy. 


ever offered. provement 

ra fitted with achromatic Lenses, brass 

»b »0x of fixing crystals, bottle of gold 
ete. Carriz age free, 


to ws Ca 
two bottles of developing solution 
also with two dark slides, enabling 


carriage free. : : a 
both Cabinet and Carte-de-Visite size 
&c., as above, in dou ible or treble 


and all che micals, 
und being x for both sizes. 


plates, ana papers for both sizes, 
extra chemicals, 


all, considering its great power, 


quantity. Price, complete, #2 12s. 6d. This set is really the chez pest o 
CAMFR A STANDS, rigid, 7s, 6d, each ; or folding ditto, 12s. 6d. E , 
We only guarantee the above prices for the month of May (except from foreign customers), profits which we get at these prices being so 
emely small that we are uncertain whether we can continue to sell them witl ou t increasing our ter 
Orders shou ule i therefore be sent at once, and this advertisement must be forwarded with al! order 
Specimen of Photos taken by iateurs, carte size, 6d.; cabinet, 1s, 


_ ‘J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, Wholesale Camera Manufacturers, 


6 & 7, BATH PLACE, 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, w. 





















SPECIAL POSTAL NOTICE.—The Home Postage of this Part is 
also be sent to any part of Europe, to the United States, or to Canada. 
not only reduced the Postal Rates to the above-mentioned Countries, 
and for a small sum the Monthly 
place where friends will eagerly welcome the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. 
to forward the Parts, or they will 
ind Postage. 


other Foreign Postal Rates, 


or Newsagent will arran;> 


receipt of Post Office Order for Magazine : 


TWOPENCE. At this rate it may 
The Postal Union recently formed has 
but it has also considerably reduced many 
to many an out-of-the-way 
Any Bookseller 
be sent direct from the Publishing Office, on 


Parts may be sent 








PU HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 





THE SUNFLOWERS SERIES 


OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES. e 
i. Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. GEpGE. 


With four Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
fetes of ‘* Jessica’s 


2. Carola. By HEsBA STRETTON, 
First Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations. 3s. 6a. cloth boards. 
3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. by E. Everetr Green. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 
4. The Two Crowns. By EcLanton TuHorne, Author of 
**The Old Worcester Jug,” etc. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
5. The Mistress of Lydgate Priory : or, The Story of a 
Long Life. By Miss E. Everett Green, Author of * Lenore Annan 
dale’s Story.” “ Paul Harvard’s Campaign,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 
. One Day at a Time. By Brancue E. M. GRENE, 
ee by E Wuymper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 62. cloth boards. 
Reapin the Whirlwind. A Story of Three Lives. 
3s. 6@. cloth boards. 
Turning Points ; or, Two Years in Maude Vernon’s Life. 
By L. C. SILKE. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 
- Maddalena, the Waldensian Maiden, and her 
People. Given ia English by Jutie SuTTer. 6d. cloth boards. 
L/ust Published. 


and of all Booksellers. 


Fee 


LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER Row ; 
















VENABLES’ 
AMERICAN Q)RG ANS. 


Large Selection from 11 Guineas to 45 Guineas, 
ON HIRE SYSTEM FROM 106 PER MONTH. 


C. VENABLES & Co.,, 
187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


(;oddard’s 


Plate Powder 


oo NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE 
FOR CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. ” 
SOLD EVERVWHERE, in Boxes 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. ~ J 
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|| NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITU TION Mutua LiFe ASSURANCE, 


FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,180,000. CEAIMS PAID £6,500,000. PROFITS DECLARED £3,400,00¢ ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. L ARG E BONUSES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. E NDOW MENT ASSURANCES PAYABLE 
AT ANY AGE ON EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. OFFICES—48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-GOLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yas. for 12/6 


| ota CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 
‘ ; 7 45 yas. BLINDS, On receipt 


for 6/6 of Postal 





FREE PER DRAPERIES ’ Order. 


| ee am | PARCEL Post SHADING, &e., 
| by “Quer And in COLOURS. 

















r 1% Send for Patterns and Prices, post free. 
t . 
. BURNLEY WooD 
s 4 MILLS, BURNLEY. 
i + ? SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE, 
Per Dozen Per Dozen. 
k Children’s, 1/5 Hemstitched. 
* CAMBRIC Ladies’ . 6 Ladies’ .. 3/1 
le ; Gents’ . 8 Gents’ .. 6/9 
Se Se By Appoir ALL PURE FLAX 
° Gescn the The Cambrics of Robinson 
Ce rown Prin POCKET and Cleaver havea world- 
of wide fame.” —Qwneen. 
pont 
: ' fe ROBINSON and 
AANA ARR TTT Wiey CLEAVER, IE 
| A 
ial i aan ° No TH E cnn Mathai . . BELF vraphic Address, “ Line “Rete” 
Wi i Mi | 1 — 
— ~ td A CANDLE. eee cca 1 ——y in = “Novelty. 


= PRICES GOLD MEDAL “f o ” Dr & N PATENT 


: LMITINE CANDLES, wi W, DIAGONAL SEAM 
: PALMITINEC WA CORSET 


England and 
on the Con- 
vag tinent. Will 


a THE q == split — x 
— e se7ms nor 
5 WANT + it I it Cc hl ey bh tear in the Fabric. \\ 





as \ Exquisite model. 
F THE Perfect comfort. 
EN. a I . 4 ‘ S Guavantesd wear. 
DAY The Queen says :— The se Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the 
f ms - Cross, and the component parts be ing also arranged diagonally, the seams have no strain 
ro They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmanship all that 
S, ‘ : R ld be desired Be of thi imitations. Ev ery genuine Y & N Corset is 
rds. Mkes Starched Linen like new. Doe not stick to spider-web-like Materials, Once st oo ped, “y &N Beware af wo Seam Cor —y No 116,” m \— al 
of a triea=tways wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- e old Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 188 GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD for 
aaa where, x Packets, 1d., 3d., and 6d.each. Prepare ~d. mily by 4 CRITCHLEY, Whole- Corsets, London Internati - al Exhibition, 1884. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
2 sale Drugzist, Biz ackburn ; 1 and 2, Australian Av Lon:ion in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


own 





ae. - LADIES SHOULD | gai NITICHOLLS’ 


a ! - their Draper). 28. PATENT DRESS HOOKS 


FOR THE / a f. > \ The only perfectly secure Hook and Ege. 
her | - zii% The security and comfort afforded by these Hooks render 


se GRD. : els them almost indispensable for all styles of Ladies’ and 

da. : Seema) Children’s Dresses, and for Loose. Garments they are a 
- \ ~ y necessity. 

—— 


) EMBROIDERY 
TRIMMINGS. 


EXQUISITIVELY BEAUTI- 
-— FUL AND DURABLE. 




















4.@ 
per. May be obtained from all Drapers. | The name of the Patentee, “ NICHOLLS,” is stamped on each Hook. 
mecca 
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GUARANTEED PURE AND 















SOLUBLE. 





| A Pure, Soluble Dry Soap, in fine powder. Softens 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold Water 
—Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, id. and upwards. 





#7 Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Knives, 
Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, & all Domestic Washing. 


D 


Large Glasses at a Cost of 





CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Eight Large Glasses of delicious Custard at a Cost of 2d. bs 
using bird’s Custard Powder. The Original and only Genuine. No 
Eggs Required. Saves half the cost, and is half the trouble. Sold 
Everywhere, in 6d. and 1s. boxes, and 2d. packets. Recipes for tast 
Dishes enclosed in each box. To prevent disappointment see that eac 
Packet bears the name of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Devonshire Works, Birmingham. 








High:st Award International Exhibition, London, 1885, A.P. 


BECKETT’S 
TEMPERANCE DRINKS 


BECKETT’S Lemon Syrup. 
BECKETU’S Raspberry Syrup. 
BECKETT'S Lime-Fruit Syrup. 
BECKETT’S Wolseley Liqueur. 
BECKETT’S Honey Liqueurs. 
BECKETT’S Black Currant Syrap. 
Winterine, en and Peppermint Cordials, &c 






Can oe " sed 7 with either Hot, Cold, or Aer ated Water 
Excellent with Gazog —Convenient for Pi nic and Lawn Tennis Parties 
* First-class Sesshenes he Grocer ” Delicious Drinks "Fireside News 


“ Have an established reputation. Nonconformist. 
Pints, 1s. 9d. (sufficient for 20 tumblers); Half-pints, 1s. Sold by Chemists, Grocers 
and Coffee Tavern Co.'s., or Two Pints and upwards sent, Carri ige Paid, direct from 


the Manufacturer, W. BECKE TT, Heywood, MAN‘ HES STER. 





London Depét, BARCLAY & SONS, os, F arringdon St., E.C. More Agents Wanted. 














PEARS 


Far white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


SOAP 








R. K. SURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 
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